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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 


A little background information may help the reader to enjoy and 
understand this translation more fully. This note describes the 
approach taken to historical passages and explains some key termino- 
logical choices. Readers can also consult the glossary for definitions of 
individual terms and for their Dutch equivalents. 


HISTORICAL PASSAGES 


This book includes many passages from historical Dutch poetry and 
prose, mainly from the nineteenth century, which serve both to sup- 
port specific lines of argument and to evoke the atmosphere of another 
place and time. It would be unwieldy to include both the Dutch and 
English versions of these passages in this edition of the book, and so 
the original Dutch passages have been omitted. Those interested in 
reading these passages in the original language are advised to consult 
either the Dutch edition of this book (In dienst van het Koninkrijk) or 
the original nineteenth-century works, many of which are available 
online at www.dbnl.nl, the Digital Library of Dutch Literature. 

The translations of these excerpts seek to preserve not only their 
literal meaning but also, as far as possible, their style and tone. For the 
most part, the translations of poetry maintain or approximate the 
original meter and rhyme scheme. This approach makes it possible to 
do justice to the sound, structure, and mood of the poems. 

No systematic attempt is made to write nineteenth-century English, 
though old-fashioned or literary turns of phrase are sometimes used. 
Capitalization is often used as a means of emphasis in nineteenth-cen- 
tury Dutch writing, and is often retained in the translations in order to 
convey the flavor of the original text, though it is not common usage 
in either nineteenth or twenty-first-century English. 

A number of passages use non-standard dialect, almost always with 
humorous intent. Obviously, dialects of nineteenth-century Dutch do 
not correspond neatly to dialects of either historical or modern 
English. For this reason, the translations avoid using specific English 
dialects that might evoke irrelevant or inappropriate associations. 
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Instead, the aim has been to create the general impression of a non- 
standard dialect. 


TERMINOLOGY 


The main terminological issues in this book stem directly from its sub- 
ject matter: the clerical profession in the Netherlands Reformed 
Church, and Reformed pastors’ relationships with certain other social 
actors — relevant others, to use a sociological term presented in the 
introduction. In this section I discuss (1) “profession,” “Reformed,” 
and “pastor,” and the families of related words in Dutch and English 
and (2) terms relating to the relevant others with which nineteenth- 
century pastors interacted; in particular, the state, educational institu- 
tions, and the congregation. Many of these terms are difficult to 
translate adequately not only because of cultural and linguistic differ- 
ences, but also because they are essentially contested concepts, whose 
meaning is subject to controversy and, in some cases, is bound up with 
factional disputes. 


“Profession” 


The Dutch cognate of the word “profession,” professie, is rarely used in 
ordinary language. Instead, the word beroep (related to the verb 
roepen, “to call”) is the usual word for both “profession” and “occupa- 
tion.” Doctors and lawyers, as well as masons and street-sweepers, can 
be said to have a beroep. As a result, the linguistic question of whether 
to call a given occupation a profession often does not arise in Dutch, 
because the broad term beroep covers everything. 

In the context of the Netherlands Reformed Church, a beroep is also 
the call issued by a congregation to a pastor. In this sense, beroep is 
often translated as “call to service” or “pastoral call,” for clarity’s sake, 
even though the most common practice in the Reformed tradition is 
to use the single word “call.” 

The term predikantenberoep, literally “profession/occupation of 
preacher,” is often translated as “ministry” in this book; see also the 
section below on “pastor” and related terms. In the Netherlands 
Reformed Church, the profession of pastor is also referred to as an 
ambt, a term that is generally translated literally as “office.” This Dutch 
usage may reflect a lingering sense that, even though the Reformed 
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Church was no longer an “public church” with privileged ties to the 
Dutch state, its pastors were nevertheless public servants of a kind. 
The introduction, which presents an overview of sociological think- 
ing on professionalization, also comments on terminological issues. In 
particular, see the discussion of Weber’s terms Klasse and Stand. 


“Reformed” 


There are two Dutch words, gereformeerd and hervormd, which cor- 
respond to the single English term “Reformed.” The distinction 
between the two Dutch terms is subtle and contested, but nonetheless 
often crucial for the purposes of this book. The factional conflicts 
within the Netherlands Reformed Church in the nineteenth century 
often involved disputes about which of these two terms should be 
used, and about who had the right to use them. 

The term gereformeerd harks back to the name Nederduitsch 
Gereformeerde Kerk (Dutch Reformed Church), which was used by 
the Reformed Church in the Netherlands from its founding and 
throughout the eighteenth century. In the late eighteenth century, a 
synonym for gereformeerd came into fashion: hervormd, which was 
thought to sound more native and natural. In 1816, soon after the res- 
toration of the Dutch monarchy, the official name of the church was 
changed to Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk (translated here as 
“Netherlands Reformed Church’). 

Later in the nineteenth century, orthodox groups within the 
Netherlands Reformed Church—as well as the groups that seceded 
from the mainstream church in 1834 and 1886—often embraced the 
old term for “Reformed,” describing themselves as gereformeerd. In 
some parts of this book, gereformeerd is translated as “orthodox” or 
“Calvinist,” or left in Dutch, to emphasize this point. The term her- 
vormd, in contrast, was associated with the mainstream Reformed 
Church. For more information, see the entries for these two Dutch 
terms in the glossary. 

Reformed believers throughout the English-speaking world show a 
good deal of consistency in their terminology, and relevant terms from 
the Reformed tradition are defined in the glossary. Yet there are also 
differences between Reformed denominations. Some of the terms 
used here, such as “manse,” “Reverend,” and “local church,” may be 
more familiar to British Reformed readers than North American ones, 
or vice versa. 
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Some terms depart from standard usage in English-speaking 
Reformed churches. In particular, the compound word kerkenraad 
(kerken = “churches” + raad = “council”) is translated literally, as 
“church council,” while the word “consistory,” which is much more 
commonly used in English-speaking Reformed churches, is reserved 
for the translation of the Dutch cognate consistorie. See the glossary 
for more information. 


“Pastor” 


The original Dutch edition of this book uses two main terms for the 
profession that it discusses, predikant and dominee, in keeping with 
present-day Dutch usage. Likewise, this English edition uses “minis- 
ter” (short for “minister of religion”) and “pastor” more or less inter- 
changeably; both terms are in common use in Reformed denominations 
in English-speaking countries. 

It is worth noting, however, that the literal translation of predikant 
is “preacher,” and that the etymological equivalent of “pastor” is 
herder, which literally means “shepherd” and is occasionally used in 
Dutch as a colorful synonym for predikant. Similarly, the Dutch word 
dienaar, which is derived from the verb dienen (“to serve” or “to min- 
ister to”), is occasionally used in the sense of “minister of religion,” but 
this occurs mainly in fixed expressions such as dienaar des Woords 
(“minister of the Word”). The Dutch word voorganger refers to any- 
one who leads a religious service, including lay preachers. In practice, 
however, it is often simply used as a synonym for predikant. 

The Dutch word dominee has an interesting history. It comes from 
domine, the vocative form of the Latin word dominus (“lord”), and 
was originally a form of address for any person of high rank, much like 
“milord” in English. Over time, however, it came to be used solely for 
members of the clergy, and in this respect it resembles the English title 
“Reverend.” Dominee has remained in use in the Netherlands as a title 
or form of address, and in this sense I have translated it as “Reverend”; 
for instance, Dominee Hasebroek is “Reverend Hasebroek.” (Some 
Reformed denominations prefer to use “Pastor” in this context, e.g. 
“Pastor Hasebroek.”) However, dominee has also become a common 
noun synonymous with predikant, and in this sense I have translated 
it as “minister” or “pastor.” (In Scottish English, the word “dominie” 
is similar, though also used for schoolmasters, and “dominie” was in 
fact used in North America in the nineteenth century to refer to pas- 
tors in the Netherlands Reformed tradition.) 
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The word “pastor” has two cognates in Dutch: pastoor and pastor. 
Pastoor is a false cognate; the usual Dutch word for “parish priest,” it 
refers solely to Catholic clergymen. Pastor, a relatively recent addition 
to the Dutch lexicon, is an ecumenical term for Catholic, Protestant, 
and even non-Christian clergymen, especially those involved in pasto- 
ral care. 

Finally, the word leraar—which literally means “teacher”—was a 
frequently used term for pastors in the nineteenth-century, often in 
the phrase herder en leraar (“pastor and teacher” or “shepherd and 
teacher”), taken from Ephesians 4:11. Terms other than leraar were 
used for schoolteachers (onderwijzer and schoolmeester), the word for 
a university instructor was docent, and a professor was called hoog- 
leraar or professor. The use of leraar gradually changed as the century 
went on, and it came to mean “teacher” in the familiar sense, especially 
in secondary schools. In the nineteenth-century passages, I have usu- 
ally translated leraar as “teacher,” to preserve the flavor of the original 
passage, though I sometimes indicate that “teacher” is being used in 
the sense of “pastor.” 


Relevant Others: The State 


The Dutch state went through turbulent times in the decades around 
1800, and then changed in more subtle but no less profound ways in 
the course of the nineteenth century, especially with the Belgian 
Revolution and the liberal constitutional reforms of 1848. Many his- 
torical and political terms mentioned in passing, such as “Batavian 
Republic,” “Ten-Day Campaign,” and “States General,” are defined in 
the glossary, which also gives Dutch equivalents. 

“The government” can refer to the monarch and his ministers (the 
regering), but also, in keeping with American usage, to the broader 
administrative machinery of state (the overheid), which speakers of 
British English might prefer to call “the authorities.” “Local govern- 
ment” is used as a translation of the Dutch term magistraat. Finally, 
“the Crown” (de Kroon) refers to the reigning monarch, but in his role 
as the head of state rather than in his personal capacity. An appoint- 
ment “by the Crown,” for instance, was not necessarily a decision 
made by the monarch himself, but one made on his behalf and with his 
formal assent. As the century went on, Dutch monarchs became less 
involved in affairs of state, and the constitution of 1848 took away 
much of the monarch’s authority and transferred it to the government 
ministers. 
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Relevant Others: Schools and Universities 


American stylistic conventions are used throughout, but this transla- 
tion is intended to be accessible to both British and North American 
readers. The issue arises especially often in the realm of educational 
terminology. For example, the term “primary school,” which is famil- 
iar on both sides of the Atlantic, is used in preference to “elementary 
school.” Sometimes a choice must be made, however, and American 
usage is followed. A “public school,” for instance, is one funded and 
operated by the government. 

The use of the term “faculty” might surprise some American read- 
ers. It does not refer to a group of professors, but is a translation of the 
Dutch cognate faculteit, an administrative subdivision of a university 
responsible for education in a broadly defined subject area. This is 
more or less the modern-day meaning of “faculty” in Britain and con- 
tinental Europe, but the modern American equivalent would be 
“school,” as in the phrases “School of Law” and “School of Theology.” 

For the sake of simplicity, the Dutch terms theologie and godgel- 
eerdheid are consistently translated as “theology,” despite the tempta- 
tion to refer to the academic course of study as “divinity.” The 
distinction between “divinity” and “theology” is complex and incon- 
sistent, and it seemed prudent to stay clear of this particular minefield. 
On a related point, the Dutch word theoloog, which can mean “theolo- 
gian,” usually refers more broadly to anyone who has a university 
background in theology, regardless of his or her post-academic career. 
In this sense, I translate theoloog as “theology graduate.” The same 
holds true in other fields; for instance, a jurist may be a lawyer but is 
always a law graduate. 

See also the above discussion of the terms leraar and “teacher.” 


Relevant Others: The Congregation 


The single most problematic term in the translation was gemeente, 
which I have usually rendered as “congregation.” The problem is that 
the term has a large number of interrelated meanings, and it is often 
difficult to tease them apart or tell exactly which one is intended. Some 
of the senses of gemeente are not religious but political. A gemeente can 
be a group of people, the inhabitants or population of a town or vil- 
lage. In this sense, it might be translated as “community,” “citizenry,” 
or simply “people.” The gemeente can also be the town or village itself, 
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seen as a geographical or political unit. In this sense, the word is some- 
times translated as “municipality.” 

In this book, however, gemeente is usually used in its religious 
senses, which mirror its political ones. For instance, gemeente can 
refer to a large group of people connected by their religion, the com- 
munity of believers. In this meaning, it is sometimes translated as 
“church.” In the nineteenth century, gemeente was sometimes used in 
this sense to emphasize the status of the church as a living organism, 
rather than a mere institution. 

More often, gemeente refers to a tightly-knit religious group, all the 
adherents of a particular religious denomination in a particular town 
or village. The gemeente in this sense, the congregation, plays a central 
role in the organization of the Netherlands Reformed Church. 

A single Protestant gemeente, a congregation, generally corresponds 
to a single political gemeente, a municipality. In large towns, with mul- 
tiple pastors and in many cases multiple Reformed church buildings, 
there is still only one Reformed gemeente (congregation). Because of 
this close correspondence between the political and religious senses of 
gemeente, one might say that Leiden was a prestigious Reformed 
gemeente, meaning that the Reformed congregation in the town of 
Leiden was prestigious. It is in this sense that there was a “hierarchy of 
congregations,” as discussed in Chapter VII. 

Finally, gemeente can be used to refer to the administrative struc- 
tures associated with a particular congregation: the church council, 
the board of trustees, and so forth. In this context, the term “local 
church” is used. In fact, the members of the Doleantie, the secessionist 
movement led by Abraham Kuyper, often used the term kerk 
(“church”) rather than gemeente, to emphasize the autonomy of local 
churches, and in 1892 they founded the Gereformeerde Kerken in 
Nederland, the Reformed Churches in the Netherlands (note the plu- 
ral form “churches,” as well as the use of gereformeerd rather than her- 
vormd). The term “parish” is avoided in this book, because it suggests 
a different church polity and is not widely used in the Reformed tradi- 
tion in English-speaking countries. 

The word “denomination”most frequently corresponds to kerkge- 
nootschap, literally “church association.” The origins and cultural sig- 
nificance of this Dutch term are discussed in some detail in Chapter II. 


XxX TRANSLATORS PREFACE 
SOURCES 


There are many informative and relevant books in English on 
Reformed Christianity in general, and quite a few that deal specifically 
with the Netherlands Reformed Church. I was not able to give all of 
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INTRODUCTION 


Now look upon this humble house, devoid of all pretense, 

Breathing a quiet righteousness. It is the residence 

Selected by this Christian village for th’exalted station 

Of he who, as God’s servant, leads in prayer the congregation. 

Unto the care of Heaven he commends their weary toil 

And grants a benediction much desired by their soil. 

He celebrates their marriages; he lightens their distress; 

He fosters, in each conscience, virtue, faith and godliness, 

Gives comfort where none is, refines the morals and the heart, 

And shapes pure souls for Church and State, prepared to do their part.' 


As you read these lines, you can see it before you: the pastor’s home, 
the manse—under the linden trees, perhaps—and the pastor himself, 
at the heart of village life, carrying out his “wondrous office.”? What 
makes this image of a minister of religion, and his work in and around 
the church, so vivid is not only Willem Bilderdijk’s evocative style, but 
also the mystique that clings to the ministry. The profession captures 
the imagination as few others do. As Goethe once said, there is no bet- 
ter subject for an idyll than the life of a village pastor. Until a few 
decades ago “the reverend,” with his sturdy wife and his brood of chil- 
dren, figured prominently in many a regional novel and children’s 
book. In the Netherlands, novels about ministers formed a genre of 
their own, and scores of them were published. These fictions generally 
attribute a very high social position to the minister they describe. He 
may not be as well off as the local physician or nobleman, but his influ- 
ence and authority—founded on his cultural refinement and moral 
integrity—are unequalled. Of course, we may wonder whether this 
image is historically accurate. Even in the nineteenth century, when 
the first novels about pastors appeared, the place of the ministry in 
Dutch society was being called into question. 


1 Willem Bilderdijk, ‘Kerk- en schoolleraar’ (excerpt), in: Dichtwerken, vol. 2, 
p. 82. 

? The expression “the wondrous office” (het wondere ambt) is attributed to 
H. G. Cannegieter; see Griinewald, Ambt (1919). 
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THE SOCIAL POSITION OF PASTORS 


Not much has been written about the position of pastors in nine- 
teenth-century Dutch society. While social historians have penned 
first-rate studies of the clergy in other parts of the world, especially 
Great Britain,’ the Netherlands has produced only dribs and drabs.* 
This is odd, because Dutch pastors form an interesting group from 
both a historical and a sociological perspective. Unlike other univer- 
sity-educated professionals in the Netherlands, they have lost much of 
their prestige over the past decades. According to the country’s first 
survey of occupational prestige, conducted in 1942 by Leiden sociolo- 
gist Frederik van Heek, pastors and priests were highly respected. In 
the provincial town of Enschede, in the east of the country, respon- 
dents rated them as second only to the mayor.” A follow-up survey, 
conducted nationwide in 1953, produced equally encouraging results 
for pastors; respondents rated them a little lower than the “mayor of a 
small municipality” and a little higher than the most qualified type of 
schoolteacher.° Yet when the survey was repeated in the 1980s, it 
became clear that pastors’ occupational prestige had dropped sharply, 
to below the level of a schoolteacher or a career military officer with 
the rank of colonel.’ 


Disagreements 


These sociological studies do not, of course, say anything about the 
social position of pastors in the nineteenth century. Nonetheless, they 
are instructive, because they provide useful pointers for historical and 
sociological research. For one thing, they remind us not to think of 
status as a simple, unambiguous concept. Van Heek observed that the 
respondents agreed almost unanimously about the status of physi- 
cians, teachers, and barbers, but disagreed about other occupational 


> See inter alia Haig, Clergy; Hammond, Parson; Heeney, Kind; Russell, Profession. 

* See especially Van Rooden, ‘Stand.’ Groenhuis’ doctoral dissertation (Predi- 
kanten) and Van Lieburg’s (Profeten) relate to pastors in the days of the Republic. 
Bijsterveld’s doctoral dissertation (God) was published after this book had been com- 
pleted. 

° Van Heek, Stijging, p. 180. 

$ Van Heek & Vercruijsse, ‘Beroepsprestige-stratificatie,’ p. 25; see also Kuiper, 
Opklimmen, p. 49. 

7 Sixma & Ultee, ‘Beroepsprestigeschaal’; see also Braam & Geurts, ‘Veranderin- 
gen. 
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groups—such as career military officers, painters, priests, and pastors.* 
Evidently, they were making strong value judgments about these latter 
groups. In the case of the clergy, the respondent’s religious affiliation 
was obviously a major factor. In 1958, members of the Netherlands 
Reformed Church had more respect for Protestant churchmen than 
did Catholics and non-churchgoers, and less than did orthodox 
Calvinists. 

Although non-churchgoers made up only a small fraction of the 
Dutch population until well into the nineteenth century, we must be 
on the lookout for differences of opinion about the status of pastors 
even in this earlier period. The upper classes may have had more 
respect for the profession than the lower (or vice versa), women more 
than men, or villagers more than city-dwellers.” The Amsterdam stu- 
dent yearbook for 1867 shows how widely opinions could vary. One 
theology student describes how a woman showered him with words of 
admiration for his profession. 


Oh! I think it such a fine occupation; I would have been so pleased if 
our Willem had become a minister; he showed so much promise! He 
said such sweet prayers when he was just five years old! And he made 
up verses! ... [T]hey were sometimes a little sad, and there was usually 
quite a lot about graves and death in them, but the boy brought religion 
into all of it. Now, I too have always been in favor of religion." 


This rapturous ode to the ministry stands in stark contrast to the gibes 
hurled at the same young man by an opponent of the clergy. 


Theology, the very idea! As if you could somehow learn more about 
God and understand him better than we laymen. You don’t fool me! 
That was all well and good twenty-five years ago, when people still 
believed that all the wonderful tales in the Bible were true, and they 
thought ministers were superior beings ... But these days, come on! We 
have no more use for ministers! A little political economy, that’s what 
we need." 


Unbelievers were not the only ones who disliked pastors. Many deeply 
religious people also held a low opinion of the ministry. In the Dutch 


* Van Heek & Vercruijsse, ‘Beroepsprestige-stratificatie,’ p. 27. 

° In 1958 it was found that priests, unlike pastors, were more admired by villagers 
than by city-dwellers; see In °t Veld-Langeveld, ‘Beroepsbeeld,’ pp. 76-9. 

10 H., ‘Een schets zonder titel, in ASA 1867, p. 163. 

1 Ibid., p. 162; the only character in the story to show any sign of realism about 
the profession is the pastor himself. 
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classic Woutertje Pieterse (1862), a comic novel by Multatuli (the pen 
name of Eduard Douwes Dekker), the Pietist Miss Laps says: 


The very word “reverend” does not appear in Scripture. Nor does “ser- 
mon.” We do read that the women sat at Jesus’ feet. That’s the truth of 
it, you see." 


Mixed Feelings 


Conflicting sentiments are found not only in different groups, but also 
within the same breast. This is the second lesson we can learn from the 
studies of occupational prestige. When one of Van Heek’s assistants 
asked respondents to explain why they ranked occupations as they 
did, he found that many of them did not know quite what to do with 
pastors, “because they actually have more respect for doctors, but for 
some reason feel obliged to rate the ministry more highly.” 

This hesitancy may be characteristic of the 1950s, when the author- 
ity of pastors was rapidly diminishing, a trend which made them dif- 
ficult to place. But it also reflects inherent qualities of the profession. 
Even in earlier, more settled times the social status of ministers was 
difficult to pin down, mainly because of the sacred, unworldly nature 
of their office. Even the use of the term “office” (ambt in Dutch) dis- 
courages comparison with other, more mundane occupations or social 
classes, seeming to reserve a unique social role for the group. That 
explains why a nineteenth-century etiquette book gives the following 
advice: 


To set the proper tone one must always greet a clergyman first, no mat- 
ter what his religion may be, whether he is old or young. The person is 
incidental to the case; the cloth and the office demand this distinction.“ 


By virtue of their office, clergymen could evidently claim the very 
greatest respect—though with the understanding that this respect ulti- 
mately accrued not to them but to God. This made their status deeply 
ambiguous: they had a right to a social position they did not “earn,” 
but “borrowed” from on high. As a result, when we study their social 
position, many research methods are unavailable to us. In the funeral 
procession, at the wedding feast, and, of course, in church, pastors 


2 Multatuli, Woutertje Pieterse, p. 194. 
B Int Veld-Langeveld, ‘Beroepsbeeld’ p. 75. 
1 Engelberts, Toon, p. 308. 
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(and their families) were professionally entitled to a place of honor. 
That says quite little, however, about their status in everyday life. '° 
Pastors inspire mixed feelings. They command respect for their 
sanctity, erudition, and polished manners but—by the same token— 
arouse resentment, vengefulness, and distrust. Sometimes this ambiv- 
alence does not come to light until we look at the pastor’s entire 
household. Novels, stories, and poems tend to portray a noble pastor 
with a shrewish wife and an oafish son. This moral chiaroscuro sug- 
gests that perceived negative traits have been “dissociated,” as a psy- 
choanalyst might say, from the pastor himself. His loved ones pay the 
price for the unspoken fear, envy, and suspicion that he arouses.” 


A Family Affair 


The ministers who appear in Dutch fiction generally have a spouse at 
their side, or acquire one as the narrative goes on. This is not unrealis- 
tic. According to the 1899 census, only 13.9% of Dutch pastors were 
unmarried. That is far lower than the percentage of bachelors among 
men in other professions. Compare physicians, surgeons, and accouch- 
eurs (22.8%), schoolteachers (37.3%), journalists (40.2%), engineers 
(40.7%) and, above all, lawyers (45.7%) and visual artists (46.1%). This 
difference cannot be explained by the age structure of these groups.'* It 
is much more strongly related to the nature of the ministry, to pastors’ 
responsibilities, and to their place in the local community. “If anyone 
ever had need of a housewife, then it was surely a village preacher,” 


15 Kloos-Reyneke van Stuwe, Gevoelsbeschaving, p. 44. 

16 According to “Mrs Etiquette” it was important to distinguish between official 
and personal interaction with a pastor: “If you speak to him about the salvation of 
your soul, if he is paying a home visit to you, call him Reverend; in ordinary social life, 
call him Sir.” (Van der Mandele, Wetboek, p. 77). 

17 The more sanctimoniously a person behaves in public life, the stronger the sus- 
picion that at home, behind closed doors, he is a very different person. For this reason, 
priests’ housekeepers are often the targets of displaced ill-feeling (Van Os, ‘Bisschop’). 
The bad reputation of pastors’ wives and children might also be attributed to rivalry; 
they remind members of the congregation that the pastor is only available up to a 
point. The poor image of pastors’ children also suggests discomfort with the heritabil- 
ity of the profession, which is at odds with the idea of the ministry as a calling. Pastors’ 
daughters, in contrast, were often envisioned as paragons of virtue (Bos, “Geslacht’). 

18 In 1899, in the age group 23 to 35, 72.7% of pastors were married, 60.2% of 
physicians, surgeons, and accoucheurs, 52.0% of schoolteachers, and 36.7% of lawyers 
(CBS, Beroepstelling 1899, vol. 12-2, pp. 252-64; my calculation). 
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because being “on one’s own at the manse is so very lonesome,” and 
“without a housewife one is utterly dependent on the maid.”” 


When winter comes and blasts the eaves 
In flurries and in flakes 

And overshrouds the last dead leaves 
That every tree forsakes 

How dismally the months progress 

In solitude and loneliness; 

The day may sometimes ease the bite, 
but oh! the endless winter night! 

No! Not for me that priestly way, 

In these, my blossom-years, 

Love’s always been the song I play, 

On strings of joy, not tears. 

My Muse would leave me on the spot! 
Show me the artist who would not 
Wither away to evanescence 

If forced to pass his days with peasants.” 


Many aspiring ministers became engaged while still waiting for a call 
to serve, or even—according to another observer—at the start of their 
studies.” It is difficult to say whether this was really the normal course 
of events, but it does not seem implausible. Anyone who wanted a 
well-born young lady at his side, instead of a country lass, had to 
choose his mate before heading off to the sticks. The theology student 
Rein Bakhuizen van den Brink wrote to one of his friends: 


You ask whether I am in love? Alas, I am not, but would like to be; and 
even if I never fall in love, I have no wish to be a Pastor and not in 
wedlock. But to be in wedlock and not in love??? 


Finding a suitable spouse improved not only pastors’ social position 
but also their financial situation. Their income was often so low that, 
like their German and British counterparts, they sometimes had to 
rely on the assets of their wives and in-laws. Some even claimed that 
money in the family was indispensable. 


If I frown upon marriage between a pastor who has no other income 
than his meager stipend ... and a young woman who has no money, I 


2 De Vries, Studentenleven, p. 67; Anonymous, ‘Een landelijke preek,’ in ASA 
1871, p. 70. 

20 “Mijn verlangen,’ in LSA 1830, pp. 133-34. 

U Joh., De leeskamer van het Athenaeum,’ in ASA 1870, p. 97. 

2 Letter from R. C. Bakhuizen van den Brink to J . ter Meulen Hzn., June 1835, in: 
Brummel, Studietijd, p. 39. 
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do not wish to imply that he should go in search of a moneyed woman. 
My meaning is this: if he falls in love and she has money, it is all for 
the good; if she has no money, well then, if he truly loves her, he will 
reveal nothing of his love to her, because he would bring unhappiness 
not only upon himself but also upon her and her children.” 


Many pastors married other pastors’ daughters. Even though it was 
not customary in the Netherlands for the man who married a pastor’s 
daughter (or widow) to be appointed his successor,” this form of 
endogamy was probably beneficial to one’s church career, because of 
the connections that a father-in-law in the business could provide. 
Furthermore, a woman who had grown up in a manse knew what was 
expected of her as the pastor’s wife. 

The pastor’s wife and children merit separate discussion because 
their social position reflected his own. In the seventeenth century, at 
least, a minster’s rank determined which title was used in addressing 
his wife: mevrouw, juffrouw, or juffer (think of the traditional distinc- 
tions between terms of address such as “mistress,” “madam,” and “my 
lady”).” The class origins of pastors’ wives and the social attainments 
of their children offer equally important clues. The marriage and labor 
markets revealed a pastor’s worth, through the jobs and husbands 
landed by his sons and daughters respectively. 

It was often taken for granted that the son would follow in the 
father’s footsteps. As Fred van Lieburg has shown, from the seven- 
teenth century onward about one in three ministers was also a minis- 
ters son. In the decades around 1800, this was true of about 
one-quarter of newly appointed pastors; in this revolutionary period, 
many ministers’ sons apparently lacked the means to follow their 
father’s example.” No hard figures of this kind are available for the 
nineteenth century, though Peter van Rooden has calculated that 
in 1858 about 40% of theology students were the sons of pastors.” 
According to my own calculations, this was also the case in 1821, but 
in 1831 the figure was 35% and in 1837 “only” 30%.”This suggests 


3 D. van der Greb, ‘Obscuur,’ in ASA 1872, p. 120. See also Janz, Bürgcr, pp. 355- 
59; Haig, Clergy, p. 314. 

*4 Konservation; see Hope, Protestantism, p. 260. 
Groenhuis, Predikanten, p. 59. 

6 Van Lieburg, Profeten, pp. 101-03. 

27 Van Rooden, Positie.” 

28 See LSA, USA and GSA for the years in question. In Westphalia, the percentage 
of pastor's sons who became pastors fluctuated strongly in the nineteenth century 
(Janz, Biirger, Table 52; see also Tables 1 and 3 and Haig, Clergy, Table 2.3). 
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To the manse born: Johannes Hermanus Gunning (1882-1960) in his baptismal gown, 

on the lap of his great-grandfather, the Rev. J. H. Gunning (1802-1889). To the left is 

his grandfather, the Rev. Prof. J. H. Gunning, Jr. (1829-1905), and to the right his 

father, the Rev. J. H. Gunning J. Hzn. (1858-1940; the “J. Hzn.” is an abbreviated pat- 

ronymic). This baby did not ultimately become a minister, however, but a municipal 
tax official. 


that, in the nineteenth century, the extent to which the ministry 
recruited from its own members’ families was not as constant as it 
once had been. Ministers’ sons did not play a much smaller role than 
they had in the past, however. In 1885, one-quarter of emeritus minis- 
ters (82 out of 338) used either the title “Jr.” or, more frequently, a 
patronymic that ended in “-zoon” (abbreviated to “-z.” or “-zn.”).” In 


2 See NKH 1885, appendix B. The proportion of pastors’ sons was probably even 
higher, since emeritus ministers were less likely to call themselves “junior” or use 
patronymics. 
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the nineteenth-century Netherlands, patronymics of this kind were 
mainly in use among pastors; other social groups had largely aban- 
doned them. That explains why the theology student in one of Mark 
Prager Lindo’s humorous novels is called Janus Snor Janusz.” 

Why had so many pastors grown up in a manse? Some of the rea- 
sons were material: there were all sorts of funds, exemptions, and 
grants that made theological studies more affordable for ministers’ 
sons than other courses of study, and more affordable for them than 
for other people. Furthermore, after graduation, a pastor’s son could 
take advantage of his father’s name and connections, or—once in a 
while—even take over his pastorate.*' In this respect, ministers were 
much like farmers, bakers, and booksellers. On the other hand, their 
choice of studies was often influenced by the idealistic nature of the 
profession. A young man who followed in his father’s footsteps 
endorsed his career choice and the values he professed. Those who 
chose a different occupation, in contrast, damaged their fathers’ cred- 
ibility. The son’s rejection of the ministry raised the question of 
whether the father was still truly committed to his office, or whether 
he would have done things differently “in another life.” When mak- 
ing career decisions, the sons of ministers were under moral pressure; 
the family honor was at stake. 

For the ministry as a whole, recruitment from within its own ranks 
had many advantages. Firstly, the many family ties within the profes- 
sion (one minister might be another’s son, or marry another’s daugh- 
ter) promoted social homogeneity, esprit de corps, and solidarity 
among what was aptly termed the predikantenstand, the “rank” or 
“order” of pastors (see also the discussion of Weber’s term Stand 
below). Secondly, the transmission of the profession from father to 
son created an avenue for its “reproduction.” The fact that pastors 
received a university education greatly enhanced their status but also 
deprived them of direct influence over the education and training of 
subsequent generations. Even church synods had no authority over 


3 Prager Lindo (also known as de Oude Heer Smits, “Old Mr. Smits”) intimates 
that he considers this addition almost as ridiculous as the second name that Janus’ 
uncle, a poor clarinettist, adopts after unexpectedly coming into money. For more 
about double names, see p. 210 

31 For instance W. C. Knottenbelt (see NNBW, vol. 4, p. 848) and J. M. Assink 
Calkoen (BLGNP, vol. 2, p. 38); see also Janz, Biirger, pp. 96-100. 

32 See also Pénisson, ‘Fils’; Encrevé, ‘Fils. Those who follow in their father’s foot- 
steps raise doubts, however, about the authenticity of their calling. Religious leaders 
are not born (like Hofni en Pinehas) but called (like Samuel). 
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theological faculties. In the days of the Dutch Republic, there had been 
some compensation for this: the ministry had controlled admission to 
the profession and the practical training of aspiring pastors. But in the 
nineteenth century—as we shall see in Chapters II and VII—the min- 
istry lost the power to select and socialize its new members. Thanks to 
the profession’s high degree of heritability, however, many ordinary 
pastors retained some influence over the reproduction of their social 
order, in their role as fathers. They thus fostered continuity, collective 
identity, and tradition. 

The high level of endogamy among Dutch ministers in the nine- 
teenth century makes it difficult to ascertain their social position, 
because it is often impossible to infer a pastor’s position from the pro- 
fession of his father, son, father-in-law, or son-in-law. This poses a 
problem for modern-day researchers but offered certain advantages to 
the pastors themselves; because they held a vaguely defined position in 
the class system, many other social groups were willing to interact 
with them. 

Even so, the strong emphasis often placed on the heritability of the 
profession is misleading, in that it distracts attention from another 
phenomenon that is at least as noteworthy: compared to other univer- 
sity graduates, ministers were much more likely to come from the 
lower social classes. It also obscures the fact that quite a few sons of 
ministers did not follow in their father’s footsteps, instead choosing a 
different profession with greater prestige or better pay. In 1936-37 
(admittedly, an altogether different period), among university- 
educated sons of ministers, 33% studied theology. That may seem a 
large percentage, but consider that 71% of the university-educated 
sons of physicians did choose their father’s course of study.” Even 
among ministers’ sons, there were more medical students (35%) than 
students of theology (33%). 

This points to an important difference: while many families appar- 
ently saw the medical profession as the height of achievement, the 
ministry was more of a middle rung. Alongside the typical dynasties of 
churchmen, there were families that ascended, over several genera- 
tions, from the position of schoolteacher to minister to physician. The 
ministry thus served as an intermediate rung in “intergenerational 


3 CBS, Statistiek van het Hooger Onderwijs, 1936/37; quoted in Van Heek, Stijging, 
Table 1. Among students whose father had a legal profession, the rate of “educational 
heritability” was 43%. 
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upward social mobility.” That was not only because of the large num- 
ber of scholarships available but also because of the exceptional social 
position of pastors, discussed above. Because the profession of pastor 
was such an unusual one, and so difficult to compare to secular profes- 
sions, classes, and social orders, it made an ideal way station. The aura 
of sanctity and learning that surrounded the pastor sometimes cam- 
ouflaged his fairly humble origins.” 


Dimensions of Inequality 


Ministers’ social mobility is not the only reason it is difficult to deter- 
mine their rung on the social ladder. They also had one foot consider- 
ably higher than the other. Their income was generally much lower 
than you might expect, given the respect accorded to them (because of 
the sanctity of their office, their erudition, their solemnity, etc.). Their 
accommodations provided a telling example of this “status inconsis- 
tency”: many lived in a stately manse that was sparsely furnished and 
parsimoniously heated. Quantitative studies of occupational prestige 
do not generally unearth discrepancies of this kind, because it is left to 
the respondents to arrive at an overall assessment of the social utility 
of an occupational group, based on its expertise and skills, the attitude 
of its members, their income, and so forth. 

To determine the social position of pastors, we must begin by dis- 
tinguishing between two dimensions, for which Max Weber used the 
terms Klasse (“class”) and Stand.” Both have to do with the degree to 
which social groups benefit from the unequal distribution of 
Lebenschancen (literally “life chances”). A Klasse is defined by its 
members’ economic capital or opportunities, and a Stand by their 


34 See Bos, ‘Geslacht’ 

5 Weber, Wirtschaft, pp. 179, 538. Translator’s note: The German terms Klasse 
and Stand have true Dutch cognates, and Klasse is equivalent to the English word 
“class,” but there is some debate about how best to translate Stand into English. “Sta- 
tus group” is often used, but some sociologists and Weber translators have argued for 
other translations, notably “rank” and “order.” In this book, the term beschaafde stand 
is translated as “cultured set.” See the glossary for more information. It is also worth 
noting that Stand is a cognate of the French term état, often translated into English as 
“estate” in historical contexts. Some English translations of Weber use “estate” for 
Stand as well. See Lewis A. Coser., ‘Class,’ pp. 441-49, The Dictionary of the History of 
Ideas, Electronic Text Center, University of Virginia Library; The Gale Group 2003, 
accessed on May 11, 2008; Everett C. Hughes, ‘Max Weber: An Intellectual Portrait’, 
Comparative Studies in Society and History 3 (1961), pp. 341-48; Keith Tribe, “Trans- 
lating Weber, www.histecon.kings.cam.ac.uk/polthoughtseminars/papers/tribe- 
translating_weber.pdf, accessed on May 11, 2008. 
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opportunities for obtaining respect, social standing, and prestige. 
Weber emphasizes that one’s profession has an impact in both of these 
dimensions; in addition to certain chances to acquire money or goods, 
it also provides specific opportunities for “social honor.” 

Weber’s counterintuitive claim is that the respect accorded to a 
profession depends less on the nature of its activities, or the knowledge 
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and skill that they require—as many later sociologists have main- 
tained—than on the specific lifestyle that its members cultivate. The 
elements of this conventional lifestyle, the shibboleth of any self- 
respecting Stand, include restrictions on the choice of marital partner 
and on social intercourse (connubium and convivium), strong prefer- 
ences for certain methods of making a living and equally strong aver- 
sions to others (choice of occupation), and typical ways of spending 
money (consumption patterns). Such forms of social selectivity draw 
a dividing line between “our sort” and outsiders. Although in essence, 
Klasse is little more than a statistical category, each Stand is a commu- 
nity of its own, whose members not only share certain characteris- 
tics—such as the length of their education and the size of their 
income—but also derive from those characteristics a sense of group 
identity or collective consciousness, the subjective counterpart of a 
shared lifestyle. 

This multidimensional approach to social inequality is especially 
suited to studies of clergymen. The distinction between two kinds of 
“life chances” —two varieties of power or capital—and the consequent 
distinction between Klasse and Stand seem almost to have been 
designed especially for our purpose. The same could be said of Weber’s 
ideas about the ways in which “lifestyle” can generate social distinc- 
tions. The many signs of ministers’ collective culture include their 
preference for marrying other ministers’ daughters, their large fami- 
lies, their spending on books and good works, their attire, their mode 
of behavior and speech, their social engagement, and even their excep- 
tional piety. Ministers have traditionally had a highly developed sense 
of group identity.” 

The third dimension of social inequality described by Weber 
involves the distribution of “political life chances.” For this dimen- 
sion, he introduces a third term alongside Klasse and Stand: Partei 
(“party”), a formal or informal association or gathering with the delib- 
erate aim of obtaining or maintaining power, authority, or influence 
within some organization. This term perfectly describes the ministers 
of the “public church” in the days of the Dutch Republic, many of 
whom sought to influence political and social affairs. It seems less 


3 In Germany there was a highly pronounced “culture of the manse.” German 
historians and social scientists have shown less interest in pastors’ profession than in 
their households. See Baur, Pfarrhaus; Greiffenhagen, Pfarrhaus. Dunde’s Wérterbuch 
der Religionssoziologie does devote an entry to the Pfarrhaus (manse) but not to the 
Pfarrer (clergyman, pastor). 
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suited to Dutch ministers of the nineteenth-century, however. Even 
after the separation of church and state, many ministers yearned for a 
prominent role in society, but they only rarely took part in actual 
political life. Though the Lower House of the States General in the 
Netherlands has included a strikingly large number of pastors and ex- 
pastors (compared to parliaments elsewhere in the world), most of 
them did not join until the late nineteenth century (after the con- 
stitutional reforms of 1887). Members of government with a back- 
ground in the ministry— Abraham Kuyper, A. S. Talma, J. T. de Visser, 
J. Schokking, J. R. Slotemaker de Bruine, and Gerardus van der 
Leeuw—did not appear on the scene until the twentieth century.” 
Although in the late nineteenth century and the first half of the twen- 
tieth century the Netherlands was highly compartmentalized along 
religious and ideological lines, a phenomenon known as pillarization, 
Protestant churchmen were not an influential political force, unlike 
the Roman Catholic clergy in Southern and Central Europe. It was 
only within certain confessional political parties that individual pas- 
tors played a major role. 

Nevertheless, the term “party” can be of use to us. According to 
Weber, this type of elite can also be found in organizations smaller 
than the state, such as sports clubs, social clubs, or religious denomi- 
nations. In the early nineteenth-century Netherlands Reformed 
Church, ministers had a rock-solid grip on “political” power, with 
almost exclusive authority at all levels of church government. Against 
this backdrop, it is reasonable to see ministers as a kind of “party” after 
all. Some ministers, that is. Whereas in the days of the Republic all 
ministers had had a say in church governance (at least on the regional 
level), in the nineteenth century the majority looked on from the side- 
lines (see Chapter II of this book). At least in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century, the Netherlands Reformed Church was under the 
control of an elite group of leading ministers who held its key 
administrative posts.** The term “party” is at least applicable to this 
administrative elite. Like the concepts of class and Stand, it can help us 
to determine not only the social position of the ministry in Dutch soci- 


7 See Secker, Ministers, pp.143-70; Van den Berg, Toegang, pp. 98-103, 141-59. 
Until 1887, under art. 91 (1) of the Constitution of the Netherlands, “neither clergy- 
men nor ministers of religion” could be elected to the States General; the Municipali- 
ties Act even contained a similar provision until 1931. See Diepenhorst, Verhouding, 
p. 85. 

® See inter alia Van Loon, Reglement; De Groot, ‘Reglement.’ 
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ety, but also the hierarchy of positions within the ministry (see Chapter 
VII. 


Difference and Development 


What makes Weber's approach so appealing is not only that he identi- 
fies multiple dimensions of social inequality but also that he gives the 
concept of social position a dynamic twist. In his approach, the main 
issue is not what rung of the social ladder people “hold” or “occupy,” 
but how they interact with their peers and others, what they can “per- 
mit themselves” in their relations with different groups, and their 
degree of “elbow room” or “freedom to maneuver.” This directly links 
social inequality to the dynamics of social interaction and social 
change.” 

The emphasis on change is especially important. After all, pastors’ 
social position was not set in stone, and during the nineteenth century 
(as well as the twentieth) it altered in many respects. This was not only 
because pastors were exposed to social changes that were faster, more 
radical, and greater in magnitude than ever before, but also because 
they were making collective, conscious efforts to harness the power of 
these social transformations to improve their status. In the nineteenth 
century, many of them openly pursued this goal (see Chapter II). 

In short, nineteenth-century Dutch pastors went through a process 
of “professional development” that had two distinct dimensions. This 
book attempts to describe that development, considering not only the 
changing role of pastors in Dutch society, or the changing relationship 
between pastors and society, but above all how the profession itself, the 
ministry, changed over time. There is no lack of source material; in the 
nineteenth century, pastors still had a great deal of contact with a great 
variety of people. But where do we start? Is every type of change equally 
important? Can we find a theory that will restrict and sharpen our 
focus on the question of change? The answer is a confident yes. 
Sociologists have constructed a set of tools for analyzing how profes- 
sions work, how they develop, and why. 


° See Norbert Elias’ critique of the reduction of processes to states in sociological 
theory (Elias, Sociology); see also Goudsblom, Sociology. 
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PROFESSIONS, PROFESSIONALISM, AND PROFESSIONALIZATION 


Since the 1930s, sociologists have been theorizing about occupations 
and their development. The terms adopted for that purpose— 
“profession,” “professional,” and “professionalization”—are also 
widely used by the general public. Their meaning, however, often 
remains unclear. Even among sociologists, there is little terminologi- 
cal or theoretical consensus. The term “professionalization” is used to 
refer to all sorts of social developments, including a shift toward 
employing professionals (rather than volunteers or amateurs), the 
gradual infiltration of rational procedures, the increase in the number 
of professions, and, most commonly, the transformation of a particu- 
lar occupation into a “profession.”*® New, alternative terms have also 
come into use: “professionalism,” “proto-professionalization,” and 
“de-professionalization.”* The following sections explore the mean- 
ing of these concepts, the general structure of the related theories, and 
their potential value in historical and sociological research into the 
professional development of pastors. 


Professional Ties 


Ever since sociology emerged as a discipline, sociologists have taken 
an interest in professions and their development. The founding fathers 
of this new field of scholarship—Auguste Comte, Emile Durkheim, 
Herbert Spencer, Karl Marx, and Max Weber—all gave a great deal of 
thought to the “division of labor,” the process by which the modern 
industrial societies of their day had come to have a much more com- 
plex division of activities, responsibilities, and roles than their prede- 
cessors. Sociologists argued that this had altered the fabric of society, 
which was no longer based on forced submission to authority, or on 
unanimity, but on interdependence. 

Yet differentiation could lead to disintegration, especially in the 
manufacturing sector, where specialization was often taken to an 
extreme. Division of labor created new occupations and professions, 
but eliminated many long-established trades. Numerous highly skilled 
factory workers were reduced to cogs in the production process. Marx 
argued that the only remedy for the resulting “alienation” was 


“© Mok, Beroepen, p. 71 
‘| See Freidson (Professions, ‘Professionalization, and Doctoring), De Swaan 
(Care, Management) and Van der Krogt, Professionalisering, respectively. 
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revolution. Durkheim, in contrast, believed that “anomie” could be 
redressed through reform, more specifically by strengthening profes- 
sional ties. He expected this job to be done by corporatist professional 
associations, which he believed could play a role like that of medieval 
and early modern guilds, maintaining and even restoring moral stan- 
dards.” Weber took a more pessimistic view, fearing that the “ratio- 
nalization” of economic and social life led inevitably to cold, functional, 
impersonal social relations based on formal rules and calculations, 
and that even a socialist revolution could not stop this “bureaucratiza- 
tion.” According to Weber, the only relief would come from people 
who saw their work—whether in a bureaucracy or elsewhere—not 
merely as an occupation, but as a calling. When he made this point, 
Weber was mainly thinking of politicians and scholars, intellectuals 
like himself.” He held out little hope for lawyers and physicians. 

In contrast, Spencer, the patriarch of British sociology, attached a 
great deal of importance to these two professions (along with many 
others). The penultimate volume of his magnum opus, The Principles 
of Sociology, was dedicated entirely to “professional institutions,” 
which he extolled as great achievements of social evolution. Whereas 
institutions in primitive societies had served only to defend and pre- 
serve the social order, Spencer said, modern society had a range of 
professions dedicated to prolonging, enhancing, and enriching our 
lives. Doctors, surgeons, dancers, musicians, orators, poets, actors, 
writers, historians, scholars, philosophers, judges, lawyers, teachers, 
architects, sculptors, and painters—they all played vital roles in “the 
augmentation of life,” each group in its own way. Religious specialists 
are not to be found on Spencer’s list, not because he was insensitive to 
their social role but because he saw religion as the origin of all modern 
professions. Each and every one, he claimed, had evolved out of the 
priesthood.“ This was his rationale for discussing “professional insti- 
tutions” after “ecclesiastical” and before “industrial” ones. 


2 Durkheim, Ethics, pp. 1-41; see also ‘Remarques, the foreword to the second 
edition of his work Division. 

8 See Weber, ‘Beruf zur Politik; see also ‘Beruf zur Wissenschaft.’ 

4 That primordial profession had not been any the worse for it, but had developed 
into a kind of leisure class: “Not called upon to work for substinence, its members are 
able to devote time and energy to the intellectual labour and discipline which are 
required for professional occupations as distinguished from other occupations.” (Spencer, 
Principles, vol. 3, p. 184; italics added). 
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Noble Motives 


Although later sociologists largely abandoned Spencer’s theory of evo- 
lution, they continued to locate the professions where he had placed 
them: somewhere between business and worship.“ Though some of 
them granted priests and pastors a modest place among the profes- 
sions, they were careful to exclude many other, lesser occupations. 
Professions, it was believed, were fundamentally different from ordi- 
nary occupations, which were driven by profit. This distinction was 
not a fanciful sociological invention but a reflection of social realities; 
in nineteenth-century British (and American) society, a new, well- 
educated middle class had emerged, whose members were eager to 
don the time-honored mantle of professional. These occupational 
groups were responding to the new demands resulting from the 
Industrial Revolution, but they defined themselves in opposition to 
the social groups who had profited most from these changes. Unlike 
entrepreneurs, traders, and other businessmen, these professionals 
were motivated—or so they claimed—by altruism, a sense of duty, and 
a desire to use their knowledge, expertise, or scholarship for the public 
good. Armed with this ideology of professionalism, graduates of 
higher education managed to maintain their prominent social status, 
and professionals became the heroes of Victorian society, morally ele- 
vated above both the working and the leisure class.“ 

Fittingly, the first sociological monograph on this set of occupa- 
tions, The Professions by A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson, was 
published in Britain. This weighty tome compares a large number of 
prestigious, well-educated, and well-paid occupations. The authors’ 
analysis leads to them a series of characteristics that any occupation 
must display to be considered a “profession.” They regarded two of 
these characteristics as essential: the ability to apply complex special- 
ized knowledge to everyday problems, and the willingness to subordi- 
nate self-interest to the public interest. Carr-Saunders and Wilson 
praised this service ethic, which they saw as a bulwark against the 
forces of disintegration and anomie that threatened the harmonious 
development of modern society. 


“5 In A Dictionary of the Social Sciences (1964) the entry “professions” (written by 
Norbert Elias) happens to come between “profane” and “profit.” 
46 Duman, ‘Creation; Haber, Quest. 
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Professional associations are stabilizing elements in society. They engen- 
der modes of life, habits of thought, and standards of judgement which 
render them centres of resistance to crude forces which threaten steady 
and peaceful evolution. But the service they render in so doing is not 
sufficiently appreciated. It is largely due to them that the older civiliza- 
tions stand firm.” 


Although the authors claimed they had no wish to dictate which occu- 
pations deserved the name of profession, in fact that is what they did. 
For instance, like Spencer, they left out the clergy, contending that its 
secular social aims had all been taken up by other, temporal profes- 
sions. 

For decades after the Second World War, American sociologists 
dominated theoretical debate on the professions. They were primarily 
interested in how professions develop out of ordinary occupations. 
Theodore Caplow believed he had discovered how this process of 
“professionalization” worked: to become a profession, an occupational 
group had to establish a professional association, change the name of 
their occupation, adopt a code of conduct, acquire statutory protec- 
tion of their occupation or title, and found their own educational insti- 
tutions, in precisely that order.** Harold L. Wilensky claimed that 
professionalization began with the expansion of one particular activity 
into the whole of one’s daily routine, and with the establishment of an 
educational program, preferably at university level. It ended, he said, 
with the acquisition of statutory protection and the adoption of a code 
of conduct.” 

What whetted the interest of American sociologists in professional- 
ization was both the emergence of all sorts of new occupational groups 
and their own desire to develop from scholars into professionals. In 
the early decades of the twentieth century, they had managed to extri- 
cate themselves from the field of social work, and from the reform 
movement dominated by pastors and ex-pastors with an interest in 
social service. Once they had secured the autonomy of their profes- 
sion, they began working to increase its practical impact and social 
relevance. One of the best-known advocates of this process was Talcott 
Parsons, the leading exponent of the structural functionalist approach 
that dominated sociology in the 1950s and 60s.°° 


“7 Carr-Saunders & Wilson, Professions, p. 497. 

48 Caplow, Sociology. 

* Wilensky, ‘Professionalization.’ 

5 One well-known critic of this project was Everett Hughes, who knew from 
personal experience that “many learned societies show strain between the intellectuals 
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A New Complex 


Parsons attached great importance to professions and professional- 
ism, even identifying the rise of “the professional complex” as the 
most important development in twentieth-century society. He saw 
this complex as including professions that met three criteria: a specific, 
formal program of education that is compulsory for all practitioners, 
the practical applicability of the expertise thus acquired, and institu- 
tional guarantees by the occupational group that they will use their 
skills in a socially responsible way.” 

In this set of criteria, Parsons saw a refutation of two sociological 
truisms: the idea that enlightened self-interest was at the root of all 
human endeavor and the typology of Gemeinschaft versus Gesellschaft 
(introduced by Ferdinand Tönnies in 1887). Parsons argued that 
although the professions embodied values such as cognitive rational- 
ity, universality, and functional specificity, they were not out to maxi- 
mize their self-interest.” He concluded that it was time to bid farewell 
to conventional contradistinctions between egoism and altruism, 
profit-seeking and selflessness—and even the sharp distinction 
between the professions and the business world. Weren’t business- 
people driven by the same desire to succeed as professionals?” 

To explain why these two groups nevertheless distinguished them- 
selves from one another, Parsons pointed not to any difference in 
mentality or motivation, but to their contrasting institutional settings. 
In health care, for instance, physicians’ material self-interest was not 
the only criterion for success. But physicians were not solely con- 
cerned with their patients’ interests either; their show of altruism was 
merely one of the requirements for adequate performance of their role 
in “the social system.” They could only succeed if their patients had 
confidence in them and acquiesced in their diagnosis and program of 
treatment. Accordingly, Parsons did not characterize professionals as 
either altruistic or egotistical, but as “collectivity oriented,” focused on 
promoting society’s values.“ 


and the professionalizers” (Hughes, ‘Professions’; see also Heilbron, ‘Professionalisa- 
tion; Jonker, ‘Professionalisering; Koenis, Marge). 

51 Parsons, ‘Professions,’ pp. 545, 536; see also ‘Professions and Social Strucrure;’ 
‘Illness.’ 

5 Parsons, ‘Considerations. 

° Parsons, ‘Professions and Social Structure,’ p. 35. 

+ Parsons, ‘Considerations, pp. 337-42. 
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In short, professions had essential social functions. But why hadn’t 
all occupations transformed into professions? Were some more 
responsive than others to the demands of the social system? According 
to the American sociologist William Goode, there was no neat correla- 
tion of this kind. Instead, for an occupational group to gain recogni- 
tion as a profession, its members had to persuade “relevant others”— 
other professions, government bodies, clients, and so on—that they 
were the only ones who could deal with certain problems safely and 
effectively. Their persuasiveness, Goode argued, stemmed from two 
essential qualities of professions: a basic body of abstract knowledge 
and the ideal of service. All other characteristics of professionalism 
were derived from these two, he said. The great prestige enjoyed by 
professionals, for instance, was society’s reward for the fact that “they 
can, but typically do not exploit.” Precisely because medical proce- 
dures were so dangerous, physicians claimed that they were the only 
ones competent to perform them, shunning competition or even 
supervision by outsiders. It was not the most useful jobs, but the most 
potentially damaging ones, that won the status of profession. Although 
Goode never slighted medical doctors or other such figures in his writ- 
ings, he seemed to hold himself somewhat aloof from the professions. 
By conceiving of their social role as the outcome of negotiation, he 
drew attention—intentionally or unintentionally—to the strategic 
action of occupational groups. In the 1970s, sociologists placed over- 
riding emphasis on this point, and “power,” rather than “expertise,” 
became the buzzword. 


Strategic Action 


Unlike Spencer, Carr-Saunders & Wilson, Parsons, and many other 
scholars who had showered the professions with praise, new genera- 
tions of sociologists openly criticized the privileges that these occupa- 
tions had acquired. They argued that the “ethic of service” which 
earlier generations had so admired was no more than the ideological 
legitimation of a position of privilege, and that, by ignoring this, 
sociologists like Parsons had confused the essential qualities of profes- 
sions with the rhetoric their practitioners used to sell their services: 


Indeed, Talcott Parsons’ vast oeuvre can best be understood as a com- 
plex ideology of the New Class, expressed by and through his flattering 


5 Goode, ‘Community,’ see also ‘Limits.’ 
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concept of professionalism … Parsons’ conception of professionalism 
… largely serves to assimilate business to the professions, concealing 
business’ overriding commitment to profit.” 


The harshness with which sociologists judged doctors and lawyers 
from the 1970s onward says a good deal about the ups and downs of 
their own line of work. While many of them had modeled themselves 
after physicians in the 1950s, since then they had concluded that even 
a welfare state had little room for “social engineers” or “social 
surgeons.”” That explains why they could muster so little admiration 
for occupations which, unlike theirs, had won the proud title of pro- 
fession. 

One of the best-known representatives of this critical approach was 
the British sociologist Terence Johnson. In 1972 he published a small 
but influential book lashing out at traditional views of the professions. 
“Professionalism,” he contends, is no more than a specific, institution- 
alized relationship between producers and consumers. The former 
(physicians, for example) decide what the latter (in this case, patients) 
actually needed and how to meet those needs. Johnson contrasts this 
form of “collegial control” of the occupation with “patronage,” in 
which the consumer decides what service is offered, and with “media- 
tion,” in which a third party—typically the state—acts as a middleman 
between the producer and the consumer. 

According to Johnson, the institutionalized form of control of the 
occupation—whether professionalism, patronage, or mediation— 
does not depend on the nature of the services or products but on 
structural factors: the social makeup and social position of the profes- 
sion and that of its clients. For instance, “professionalism” is the most 
likely form of control when the occupational group is homogeneous, 
perhaps because the members were recruited from a particular (and 
often higher) social class. Professions, Johnson says, can enhance their 
homogeneity by restricting entry into their ranks. On this view, the 
prototypical educational program for a profession is not a university 
but a seminary-like institution, run directly or indirectly by the profes- 
sionals themselves. 

But Johnson’s theory was overshadowed by that of the American 
sociologist of medicine Eliot Freidson, who also defined professional- 
ism in terms of control. For example, Freidson writes that “the only 


°° Gouldner, Future, p. 37; see also Crisis, p. 155. 
” Jonker, ‘Professionalisering, Heilbron, ‘Professionalisation, Koenis, Marge. 
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truly important and uniform criterion for distinguishing professions 
form other occupations is their autonomy—a position of legitimate 
control over work,” and that professionalism is the process by which 
an organized occupational group obtains the exclusive right to carry 
out certain activities, control its own programs of education and access 
to the profession, and assess the performance of its members.” 

What varies, however, is the extent to which an occupational group 
is dependent on public approval; Freidson distinguishes between 
“consultative” (or “practicing”) and “academic” professionals. The 
former are client-bound: it is vital for them to maintain a direct, ongo- 
ing relationship with current or potential users of their services. 
Academic professionals, in contrast, are colleague-bound, influenced 
most strongly by the opinions of their colleagues and other peers 
within their academic or professional community. This fundamental 
difference often creates tension between two segments within a pro- 
fession.” 

Freidson emphasizes that the autonomy that professionals enjoyed 
is quite foreign to the bureaucratic model most familiar to sociolo- 
gists. This is not to say that most professionals are self-employed; their 
essential characteristic is not their autonomy in organizational terms, 
but their autonomy in practice. Freidson contented that the acquisi- 
tion of this autonomy depended not primarily on a professional’s 
expertise, education, or actual work, but on the profession’s ability to 
win the allegiance of other parties. References to the high level of 
abstraction of one’s expertise and skills are just one of the rhetorical 
means by which occupational groups attempt to acquire or maintain 
professional autonomy. Some groups deliberately increase the length 
and difficulty of their educational programs for that very reason. 


Discussion 


Since the 1970s, professionalization has been viewed as a process of 
collective self-promotion, in which an organized occupational group 
uses a wide variety of strategic, political, and rhetorical methods.” 


5 Freidson, Profession, p. 85. 

5 See Freidson, ‘Professions; see also ‘Professionalization’ and Doctoring. 

® Freidson, Profession, p. 78. Freidson also drew attention to the administrative 
and management positions held by some professionals; see Powers, see also De Swaan, 
‘Bestuurders.’ 

& For a systematic inventory of these strategies, see Van der Krogt, Professiona- 
lisering. 
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While sociologists once lauded professional associations for their 
sense of duty and civic spirit, they now consider them elites that chiefly 
serve the group interests of their own members. The present-day soci- 
ological interpretation of the term “profession” shows many similari- 
ties to Weber’s definition of “party.” Most researchers no longer 
believe that there is any essential distinction between professions and 
occupations.” Instead, they take “professionalism” to be a historically 
and culturally conditioned concept.” This makes it possible for them 
to define the term “professionalization” more broadly, not as a one- 
time process by which an occupation transforms into a profession, but 
as a form of occupational development.” 

In comparison to earlier sociological thinking about professions 
and professionalization, modern-day theories are far more suitable for 
use in historical research. The focus of attention is now the strategic 
ways in which representatives of an occupational group are active in 
society. But are these approaches equally well suited to researching the 
development of a profession like the Reformed ministry in the nine- 
teenth-century Netherlands? Unfortunately, no. 

First of all, these theories have always been tailored to the analysis 
of successful occupations—whether or not they are called professions.” 
Almost all theories of professionalization are implicitly comparative, 
gauging the fortunes of any occupational group in relation to the suc- 
cesses of doctors and lawyers. That makes them largely unsuitable for 
analyzing the vicissitudes of less favored professions. 

Secondly, these theories generally assign a leading role to the offi- 
cial representatives of the occupation in question (a professional 
association or the like). Sociologists often see the establishment of this 
type of association as the start of professionalization, and try to infer 
the rest of the process from the strategies which that organization pur- 
sues.“ There is a serious obstacle, however, to this form of research 
into the professional development of nineteenth-century Dutch 


© For instance, Freidson concluded that “there is no single, truly explanatory trait 
or characteristic—including such a recent candidate as power—that can join together 
all occupations called professions beyond the actual fact of coming to be called profes- 
sions” (Freidson, ‘Theory, pp. 32-3). 

63 See inter alia Kimball, Ideal. 

& The Dutch sociologist A. L. Mok advocated such a definition as early as 1973 
(see Beroepen). 

® Freidson, Powers, p. 33. 

& For a critique of the overestimated role of “professionals,” see De Swaan, Care, 
7.3.2: “The reluctant imperialism of the medical profession.’ The term protoprofessio- 
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ministers, because they did not have their own professional associa- 
tion. The Association of Netherlands Reformed Ministers, founded in 
1862, dealt mainly with issues of church doctrine and canon law. It 
was not until 1918 that the Dutch Ministers’ Union was founded to 
promote the collective (and particularly the material) interests of its 
members. Before then, there was no professional association or insti- 
tution that could be regarded as an actor in the professionalization 
process. 

Of course, one might claim that ministers had so much authority 
within the Reformed Church that the church itself, like many profes- 
sional associations, served as a channel for the promotion of profes- 
sional interests. As we will see in Chapter II, the synod of the Reformed 
Church openly aimed to promote the interests of its pastors. In the 
second half of the nineteenth century, however, that was no longer so 
true. Furthermore, we must keep in mind that the synod included rep- 
resentatives of not only the ministry, but also the state, the universi- 
ties, and the congregations (see Chapter III). 

The tendency of many theories of professionalization to fixate on 
the activities of the professional association results from their Anglo- 
Saxon origins. In Great Britain and the United States, professional 
associations had a much larger role in the development of the legal 
and medical professions than they did in continental Europe,. where 
central government played a much more active, decisive part in the 
development of these professions and others. Universities and other 
institutions of higher education have also had more influence in 
Europe. Even today, on the marriage market, in many European coun- 
tries the question is not whether someone is a professional but whether 
he or she studied at a university or grande école.” 

Even though sociological theories about professions and profes- 
sionalization are ill-adapted to the ministry, pastors are often deeply 
interested in the subject. Some even speak ardently about the profes- 
sionalization of their work.® Their enthusiasm is rather peculiar, given 
that present-day sociologists are severely critical of professionaliza- 
tion, calling it a form of power-seeking, image-building, self-promot- 
ing, competition-crushing, and all-around scheming. Are pastors deaf 


nalisering, too, puts the pre-eminence of medical professionals into perspective (ibid., 
7.4.1; see also De Swaan, Management). 

7 Freidson, Powers, p. 33. 

6 See, in particular, Brouwer, Pastor. 
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to these insults? Are they unaware that their yearning for profession- 
alization makes them suspect? Perhaps they hear the slurs, but have 
also caught wind of an enticing prospect; namely, control over their 
own collective destiny. This is certainly an uplifting idea, though soci- 
ology provides little support for it, instead relentlessly stressing the 
theme of interdependence. 

In fact, one cardinal objection to the aforementioned theories of 
professionalization is that they classify too much as the direct achieve- 
ment of the occupational group, through its strategically operating 
professional association. The role of other parties remains poorly 
understood. These objections have prompted a group of Swedish, 
British, and German sociologists and historians, led by Michael 
Burrage, to propose an alternative approach.” They advocate analyz- 
ing the activities of not just the professional association, but five col- 
lective actors. In addition to the practicing professionals, that includes 
academic professionals (or educational institutions), the state, the 
“consumers” for the group in question (patients, clients, and commu- 
nity members, as well as organizations) and other professions, espe- 
cially those that are closely related. Researchers must then search for 
the developmental history of the profession (its “professionalization”) 
in the changing relationships between these five major groups. 

Without using the term, these authors aim to interpret a profession 
as what Norbert Elias calls a figuration, “a structured and changing 
pattern of interdependent people.”” This concept is ideal for socio- 
logical research into professions and their development. For one thing, 
it resolves a troublesome ambiguity in the term “profession”: is it pri- 
marily an institution (like marriage, for instance) or an association? 
The concept of figuration subsumes both of these meanings, inherently 
emphasizing the involvement of people other than the practicing pro- 
fessionals themselves. It also entails a clear focus on the way in which 
a profession develops, because a figuration is defined as a changing 
pattern of interdependencies. 


© Burrage, Jarausch & Siegrist, ‘Framework’ see also Torstendahl, ‘Properties.’ 
70 This formulation comes from De Swaan (Care; see also Societies) and the con- 
cept itself from Elias (see e.g. Sociology); see also Goudsblom, Sociology. 
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Guided by the view of professions and professional development 
described above, this book examines not only the changing relation- 
ships between Netherlands Reformed pastors, but also their changing 
relationships with their collective “clientele,” their educational institu- 
tions, the Dutch state and other professions with which they were 
closely connected. 

It focuses exclusively on the nineteenth century, not because that 
the profession of pastor took firm shape then—that had happened in 
the sixteenth century—but because it seems to have been in rapid 
development. In the days of the Dutch Republic, the Netherlands 
Reformed Church and its pastors had enjoyed special protection, but 
after the overthrow of the ancien régime in the final years of the eigh- 
teenth century, they had to establish and maintain a new social role. 
How successful were they? 

The book deals solely with Netherlands Reformed pastors, not 
because the professional development of clergymen in other, smaller 
denominations is less interesting—far from it—but because the story 
is complex enough as it is. Many of the transformations described also 
took place, mutatis mutandis, among pastors and preachers in the 
Mennonite, Lutheran, and Remonstrant churches, and even among 
the new dissenters who broke away from the Reformed Church in the 
course of the nineteenth century. Missionary pastors and other clergy- 
men who did their work outside the Netherlands are not discussed, 
nor are rabbis, priests, or curates. While Netherlands Reformed pas- 
tors had experienced some rapprochement with other Protestant 
denominations in the eighteenth century, the chasms separating them 
from “Papists” and “Israelites” were as vast as ever. 

The organization of this book is neither strictly thematic nor purely 
chronological. Each chapter concentrates on a particular theme, albeit 
one associated with a particular period. Not all of our five leading 
actors always play a major role. For instance, in Chapter I, which dis- 
cusses the years 1815-1840, the state is the most important actor, and 
the role of the clientele is negligible. In fact, the very term “clientele” 
seems utterly misplaced, not because it is wrong to think of a minister 
as an entrepreneur—“He is a dealer in unseen things,” wrote the sev- 
enteenth-century poet Constantijn Huygens—but because in the early 
nineteenth century he could more accurately be described as an 
authority figure. Pastors did not have clients so much as followers, or 
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even subjects. In the second half of the nineteenth century, however, 
the relationship between the pastor and the congregation changed in 
character, and so later in the book (especially in Chapter VIII), the 
clients do make an appearance. 

Professional development is a process that takes place largely in 
public. For that reason, this study is based not so much on archival 
material as on published sources, preferably serial in nature. There is 
no way to identify the most appropriate sources in advance; each sec- 
tion of the study requires a different approach. Three aspects of the 
profession will present themselves time and again: pastors’ education, 
their responsibilities, and their remuneration. Education merits par- 
ticular attention, because as we will see, nineteenth-century pastors 
derived their identity chiefly from their university background. To 
form a better picture of the life they led, however, we will begin with a 
different aspect: their responsibilities. 


CHAPTER ONE 


“FOR THE PULPIT AND CONGREGATION” 
THE WORK OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY MINISTERS! 


What this Holy Office entails we can easily infer from its name alone. 
For just as common shepherds must graze, lead, support, and govern the 
flock entrusted to him, so too must those spiritual shepherds appointed 
to the Congregation that God calls to salvation and tends as sheep in his 
pasture. And the pasture in which these sheep are grazed is none other 
than the proclamation of the Divine Word, with the attendant duties of 
Prayer and the Holy Sacraments. That same Word of God is also the staff 
with which the flock is led and governed.” 


Terms such as “pastor,” “preacher,” and “minister of religion” evoke 
vivid associations, and the profession they denote inspires the imagi- 
nation. Yet most outsiders have little notion of the everyday duties 
involved. How does a minister of the Word make a living? What does 
he do all day? When we turn to modern-day Dutch pastors, we can 
answer this question precisely, because in the Netherlands—just as in 
the United States—there have been detailed studies of how they spend 
their time.’ In the largest-scale survey, conducted in 1988, they 
reported, above all, doing a great deal—about 58 hours a week of work 
on average.* Only one in nine full-time pastors in the Netherlands 
Reformed Church claimed to work fewer than 45 hours a week, and 
three out of ten said that they worked more than 60. The average work 
week for ministers in more orthodox Calvinist denominations was 
longer still. 

Dutch ministers spend more than a quarter of this time on their 
best-known duty, planning and leading worship. They can therefore 
rightly be called preachers, though they are expected to devote much 
more attention than they once did to song, prayer, and other rites. The 
term “pastor” is no less apt, since ministers spend almost another 


' See Hooijer-Bruins, Domineesdochter, p. 27: “Besides his work for the pulpit and 
congregation, your father set ... a great work in motion.” 

2 Formulier om te bevestigen de Dienaer des Goddelick Woorts (1586). 

3 Fabery de Jonge et al., Zielzorger; Scholten, Tijdsbesteding; Keizer, Tijd. 

* There was a wide range of variation, however: from 36 to 84 hours a week among 
pastors in the Netherlands Reformed Church (Keizer, Tijd, p. 55). 
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quarter of their work week on pastoral work, visiting and meeting with 
individual congregants. They devote almost as much time to group 
instruction and guidance. This category includes religious education 
at schools and in a church setting (catechization), as well as discussion 
groups, courses, and the like. Instruction and guidance for adult 
church members is sometimes classified as congregational develop- 
ment, a task which has taken up more and more of ministers’ time 
since 1968 (at least in the more orthodox Reformed denominations). 
As a result, ministers seem to have somewhat neglected their own per- 
sonal development; in 1988, only one-tenth of their working hours 
were devoted to study and spirituality, half as much as twenty years 
earlier. On average, however, ministers still spend roughly the same 
amount of time on managerial and organizational duties. They devote 
the remaining hours to ecumenical work, publicity, relief work (the 
“diaconate”), contact with other ministers, and matters classified as 
“church and society.” 

Of course, this research says little about how ministers spent their 
time in the nineteenth century. Some of these duties were still unheard 
of then, while others are as old as the profession itself. In 1539, Menno 
Simons—the patriarch of the Mennonites—said that a minister had 
three tasks: to proclaim the gospel, administer the sacraments, and 
provide pastoral care and discipline. Although the sixteenth-century 
Dutch Reformed Church took a different and much loftier view of the 
ministerial office, its list of duties corresponded to Menno Simons’s. 
The Belgic Confession of 1561 (Article 30) describes the tasks of “min- 
isters or pastors” as preaching the Word of God, administering the 
sacraments, and providing pastoral care (including help, comfort, and 
discipline). The somewhat later formulary for the installation of min- 
isters of the Word (1586) added a fourth: “the public invocation of the 
name of God on behalf of the entire congregation.” 

The emphatic addition of this final duty—leading the congregation 
in prayer—shows that from the late sixteenth century onward 
Reformed ministers were expected not only to tend to their own flocks; 
as ministers of “the public church,” they had a public office to perform 
for the benefit of all the nation. Even after the Reformed Church lost 
this special status in 1798, its ministers did not just preach to the con- 
verted. The Batavian Revolution had led to the separation of church 
and state, but the pastors of the “formerly dominant church” had not 


° De Jong, ‘Domineeswerk;’ see Van Lieburg, ‘Geschiedenis.’ 
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yet been banished from the public sphere. In the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, they enjoyed at least as high a social status as in the days of the 
Republic (see Chapter II). Their “task,” “role,” or “position” thus 
remained difficult to pin down, and their duties and activities were 
quite loosely defined. 

The diffuse boundaries of their vocation were one thing that Dutch 
Reformed ministers had in common with their overseas counterparts. 
A clergyman of the eighteenth- or nineteenth-century Church of 
England meant “much, very much, to the society round him.” Anthony 
Russell has taken on this weighty subject in his wonderfully lucid his- 
torical and sociological study of the duties of the Anglican clergy, and 
the ways in which those duties changed over time. The success of his 
book is due in part to its source materials; Russell analyzed approxi- 
mately a hundred handbooks for novice clergymen. These books, gen- 
erally authored by humble parish priests, made it clear how parsons 
(who held the title of rector, vicar, or curate) were to perform their 
role. 

Yet disappointment awaits the scholar who, inspired by Russell's 
example, sets out to write a similar work on nineteenth-century Dutch 
ministers. The sources on which Russell drew have no direct analogue 
in the Netherlands. To be sure, there are countless Dutch treatises, 
manuals, and advice books on the ministerial profession, but most of 
them were published in either the eighteenth or the twentieth century. 
We find little material of this kind from the early nineteenth century.° 
That is a bit of a disappointment, but also a telling discovery, for the 
profusion of books of this kind in England was linked to a fundamen- 
tal weakness of the Anglican clergy: until well into the nineteenth cen- 
tury, aspiring clergymen were not required to follow any special course 
of instruction. To become clerics of the Church of England, they did 
need a university education, but not necessarily in divinity; classics, 
philosophy, and even natural science were all perfectly acceptable. 
Many Anglican clergymen did not learn even the rudiments of their 
profession until after their consecration. It was a good thing there 
were handbooks available. 

In the Netherlands, the requirements for ordainment as a minister 
were quite different. If only because of the absence of bishops, it was 
not consecration but education that mattered.” After the University of 


é Bos, ‘Parson.’ 
7 Bos, ‘University Education.’ 
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Leiden was founded in 1575, Reformed ministers were expected to 
have a university degree in theology. In the days of the Republic, this 
rule seems to have been bent on occasion,’ but in the nineteenth cen- 
tury it was applied quite strictly. Since Dutch Reformed ministers fol- 
lowed a course of study that was specifically designed to prepare them 
for their role (see Chapters II and III), they were expected to get by 
without handbooks. If they did need practical guidelines, they were 
supposed to turn not to practicing clergymen, as in England, but to 
professors at theology faculties. 

Traditionally, these professors did provide a smattering of instruc- 
tion in the practical side of the ministerial profession, and some taught 
the subject with real dedication.” However, practical theology had 
nothing like the exalted status claimed for it by the German theologian 
and philosopher Friedrich Schleiermacher in Darstellung des theo- 
logischen Studiums (1811). It was not until the 1850s that Willem 
Muurling, a professor in Groningen, wrote the first Dutch handbook 
of “practical religion.” Before then, the only options had been trans- 
lations of foreign (mostly German)" handbooks and Carolus Boers’s 
Handboek voor jonge predikanten (Handbook for Young Ministers; 
1807, 1820). The magazine Kerkelyke Raadvrager en Raadgever 
(Ecclesiastical Inquirer and Advisor; 1819-1843) was a grab bag of 
unrelated recommendations, largely consisting of notes on lectures by 
J. Heringa Ezn., a professor in Utrecht. Similar recommendations 
could be found in a periodical entitled Bijdragen ter bevordering van 
de kennis en verbetering van den Godsdienst, het Leeraarsambt en het 
Kerkelijk Bestuur (Contributions to the Furtherance of Knowledge 
and Improvement of Religious Practice, the Office of Teacher, and the 


8 As Peter van Rooden (see his article ‘Stand’) concludes from a comparison of lists 
of ministers and university records. 

° Sepp, Proeve, pp. 507-35. 

10 The practical component of the curriculum was also expanded at that time; see 
the amended Reglement op het Examen (1851), art. 9. 

1 See inter alia J. G. Marezoll, Over de bestemming van den kerklijken redenaar 
(Franeker, 1803); J. J. Spalding, Praktikale aanmerkingen over de uitoefening van het 
werk van eenen Evangeliedienaar, revised by A. Goedkoop (Haarlem, 1815); L. Hüffell, 
Het protestantsch leeraarsambt in deszelfs ganschen omvang, adapted by J. Busch Kei- 
ser (Groningen 1835-37); F. Strauss, Kerkklokstoonen, adapted by Antoinette Ockerse- 
Kleijn (Haarlem, 1842); Claus Harms, Het wezen en het werk van den Evangeliedienaar; 
adapted by W. Verweij (Haarlem, 1845). See also Korte schets der academische lessen 
over de evangeliebediening (1840) by the Leiden professor W. A. van Hengel, who had 
published the homiletic handbook Institutio oratoris sacri in 1829. 
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Governance of the Church). The only other handbook for ministers 
to appear in this period was a collection of ecclesiastical rules and reg- 
ulations, which do little to clarify our picture of what was expected 
from Reformed churchmen; the 1824 regulations for church councils 
devote only seven articles to “the special duties of Ministers.” This 
number did not increase in the revised version, published in 1857. 

Despite the relative paucity of source material, I will try in the fol- 
lowing pages to sketch what it was that early nineteenth-century 
Reformed ministers in the Netherlands were expected to do, and how 
their range of activities changed over time. Less emphasis will be 
placed on the theological content and cultural significance of their 
work than on its social implications; with what “relevant others” (see 
the Introduction) did ministers interact in the course of their work? 
And what sort of authority did they have over those others? By no 
means do I claim to answer these questions conclusively. What follows 
is no more than an initial survey of the social world in which ministers 
shaped and developed their profession. 


PREACHING 


By tradition, preaching was the primary duty of office for a minister of 
the Word. It was the task which, in the event of illness or a vacancy, 
was always taken over by another, nearby minister. Handbooks and 
treatises on ministerial work generally began with the sermon. Willem 
Muurling began his handbook, Practische Godgeleerdheid (Practical 
Theology), with catechetics, but he also attached great importance to 
sermons, calling them “the greatest thing a person can bring forth” 
and “a communication of the finest and holiest things.” One anony- 
mous journalist waxed even more lyrical: 


12 This periodical appeared under various titlesin 1810, from 1817-1821, and from 
1824-1826. It was the successor to Magazijn voor den Openbaren Godsdienst en des- 
zelfs onderscheidene deelen (1804-1806), which Honders (1972) mistakenly refers to 
as a “liturgical” periodical. 

B The reason for the late development of practical theology in the Netherlands (see 
Muurling, Godgeleerdheid, p. 20) is discussed in Chapter V. 

14 This sequence of topics was characteristic of the Groningen school of theology, 
which saw “education” (opleiding), as the organizing principle of salvation history; see 
Chapter III. 

5 Muurling, Godgeleerdheid, p. 266; these words of praise were probably included 
in the text under the influence of F. D. Schleiermacher. 
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As the sun is to the earth, so—in a sense—is the pulpit to the church, 
or at least that part of the church over which the purifying Reformation 
asserts its rights. Light, life and strength accrue to a church whose pul- 
pit is not only well made, but also well manned. The word of the Lord 
breathes new life there, and His light beams with manifold refractions 
into the hearts laid open and the spirits made ready to receive it. When 
autumn mist veils the face of the sun, it is chilly and cold on earth; when 
the pulpit falls silent, the life of the church grows dim." 


The importance attached to sermons is also shown by their role in 
Reformed services; most other elements of the liturgy were mere 
accompaniments. For instance, the 1807 hymnal Evangelische Ge- 
zangen includes no fewer than five hymns with which a minister could 
introduce the sermon, and two that were intended to follow it. 
Beforehand, a preacher might have his congregation sing: 


Your glory is our Teacher’s aim; 

Our welfare too. Lord, light the flame 
Of moving speech and zealous prayer; 
As you yourself did once declare, 
“Where’er you gather in My name 

I too shall be among you there.””” 


Most early nineteenth-century preachers held an “ecclesiastical dis- 
course” twice each Sunday, expounding on a Bible passage in the 
morning and a section of the Heidelberg Catechism in the afternoon 
or evening. Afterwards, some conducted public Catechism classes 
(discussed below) or held a Bible reading.'* In larger communities, 
especially cities, additional church services were held on weekdays. 
There were six such services in Amsterdam until well into the nine- 
teenth century, including two early in the morning and two in the 
early evening. Some were special services, such as wedding ceremonies 
or preparations for confirmation. Others were apparently meant for 
those who were dissatisfied with the Sunday morning service,” or who 
could not attend at that time. This group included domestic servants, 
as well as beggars; admission to the early morning services was free of 
charge. When Jan Pijnappel, a merchant’s son in Amsterdam, first 


16 Anonymous, ‘De protestantsche kerk in Nederland in 1844. Vierde artikel. De 
kansel’ De Tijdspiegel, 1844, p. 129. 

U Evangelische Gezangen 92:5; text by Ahasverus van den Berg (1733-1807), after 
J. A. Cramer. 

18 See Anonymous, Gedenkboek, p. 16. 

See Van Oosterzee, Theologie, p. 359; see also De Burgemeester van Mastland, 
Stadspredikant, p. 66. 
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attended a weekday morning service on Ascension Day 1808, he 
encountered an “assortment of persons” to which he was unaccus- 
tomed.” Starting in 1817, services were held in some cities for orphans 
or garrisoned soldiers. As one might expect, these too drew a colorful 
crowd; the church filled up with girls or men in uniform who were 
required to attend. At services for soldiers in Utrecht, the hymns were 
not accompanied by an organ—as the church there did not have one— 
but by a military band.” 

All in all, the number of Reformed church services each week in 
early nineteenth-century Amsterdam was about thirty. A schedule, 
printed weekly, gave the starting times, ministers, and subjects. These 
schedules must have been readily available, given the local custom of 
using them to measure newborn babies. Infants who did not “reach 
the Walenkerk” (the Walloon church, toward the bottom of the list) 
were regarded as undersized.” Thirty was not a terribly demanding 
number of weekly services for the twenty-seven ministers who worked 
in Amsterdam in 1817. In theory, each one was responsible for sixty- 
four services a year: fifty-one on Sundays and holidays (Christmas and 
the following day, Easter and Pentecost and the following Mondays, 
Ascension Day, New Year’s Day, and from 1817 onward Good Friday 
and the last day of the year as well), twelve on weekdays, and one to 
prepare for the Lord’s Supper.” They could also be asked to officiate 
on days of prayer or thanksgiving. In the nineteenth century, it was no 
longer the secular authorities but the Reformed synod that designated 
such days—though sometimes at the government’s request.” 

In short, in the early nineteenth century it was already established 
practice for ministers in Amsterdam to deliver just one Sunday ser- 
mon.” In most other, smaller communities, ministers were still 


2 Ordinarily, Jan and his father attended the Sunday morning and evening serv- 
ices (from ten to twelve and from four to six). At Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost, 
which were all celebrated on two successive days, they went to one service each day 
(De Booy, ‘Kerkgang’). 

2! Bronsveld, Souvenirs, p. 183. 

2 I, H. van Eeghen, ‘Boekentafel,’ Amstelodamum 61 (1974), p. 143. 

B GAAm, Kerkenraad, inv. no. 379.731: Bepalingen voor het Ministerie der 
Nederduitsch-Hervormde Gemeente Amsterdam d.d. 19 juni 1837. 

4 In 1813, for instance, liberation from French rule was celebrated, and in 1847 
there was a day of thanksgiving for the abundant harvest. In some areas, there were 
annual prayer days and days of “thanksgiving for the crops” (see Bosma, Woorden, 
pp. 204-11). 

* This compromised the credibility of exhortations to attend the afternoon serv- 
ice: “They ask their congregants to do it, but they do not do it themselves. Or is it a 
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question of pride, of not growing stale for the churchgoers by preaching too often and 
consequently losing one’s congregation?” (Beschouwing van den dezer dagen rondge- 
zonden Herderlijken Brief aan de Leden der Nederduitsche Hervormde Gemeente te 
Amsterdam wegens het flaauwe opkomen der Geemeente-Leden op den Rustdag des 


Heeren; Amsterdam n.d. [c. 1850]). 
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expected to preach twice on Sundays, though that changed in the 
course of the century. The General Synodical Committee, which was 
responsible for the day-to-day administration of the Reformed synod, 
observed in 1829 


that the afternoon services are infinitely less well attended than in the 
past, and that in some communities it is apparently even foreseeable 
that they will die out completely; the upper classes are especially neglect- 
ful of such services.” 


Some were quick to suggest a reason for this neglect, arguing that con- 
gregants had grown to dislike the Heidelberg Catechism.” This man- 
ual of religious instruction, with its origins in the Palatinate (now part 
of Germany), had attained canonical status in the Netherlands. The 
afternoon sermons had traditionally been devoted to it; the national 
synod of 1586 had decreed that ministers had to make their way 
through it each year,” and until the mid-nineteenth century, preach- 
ers adhered to this rule. The 1831 synod, for instance, rejected a pro- 
posal to devote the afternoon service to the Bible now and then. For 
many years, as part of church visitation (a kind of inspection by the 
classis, conducted partly or wholly by questionnaire), church councils 
were asked to report on whether their preacher gave sermons on the 
Catechism. But the revised questionnaire introduced in 1859 no lon- 
ger included this question. Some concluded that the Catechism ser- 
mon had been officially abolished, and though the synod denied this at 
first, in 1863 it declared that preachers were free to “address the reli- 
gious needs of the congregation as they see fit, with regard to both 
leading public religious services in general and using the Heidelberg 
Catechism.” In many places, this spelled the end of Catechism preach- 
ing. And a good thing too, according to some orthodox Reformed 
Christians, since preaching about the Catechism had in some local 
churches degenerated into contradicting it.” 

Only rarely was the Catechism sermon replaced with a different 
kind of service, such as a Bible reading, lecture, or prayer meeting.” 


2% PGS 1829, p. 13. According to the 1832 annual report, it was only in urban 
congregations that attendance at afternoon services was on the decline (see PGS 1832, 
p. 13). 

7 In 1841 O. G. Heldring wrote a pamphlet on this issue. 

2 The Catechism was designed for this purpose, with fifty-two sections sometimes 
known as Lord’s Days, one for each Sunday in the year. 

® Van Oosterzee, Theologie, vol. 1, p. 364; Rullmann, Kerkherstel, p. 114. 

% See inter alia Hooijer-Bruins, Domineesdochter, p. 74. 
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Reformed believers showed a growing reluctance to go to church twice 
(let alone three times) on Sundays. Some suspected this was a result of 
new eating habits and alternative leisure activities; in 1858, for instance, 
a few “pleasure trains” began running on Sundays.” Others blamed 
the demise of afternoon services on lazy preachers, who made a point 
of only preaching once: 


As if a strong, strapping young man with a bit of willpower could not 
appear before his congregation twice!!! Pastor! On a Sunday afternoon, 
the sight of a young minister wielding a walking stick and cigar is repul- 
sive to me.” 


Whether the pastors or their congregations were to blame, in many 
places afternoon services were scrapped during the summer months (a 
busy time for farmers) or abolished altogether. The weekday services 
met the same fate.” 

Even if they only preached once a week, early nineteenth-century 
ministers spent a good deal of time working on their sermons. Above 
all, this was because they were expected to learn them by heart. Many 
churchgoers did not like to see their pastor reading from a written 
text, a practice which had gained in popularity since the late eigh- 
teenth century. They preferred to see ministers rely on their memory, 
despite the risks that this entailed. 


A pastor sailed from Urk with plans 
To preach on Schokland next, 

But midst the blustering of the sea 
He quite forgot his text.” 


Nineteenth-century writings on homiletics, the art of preaching, 
advised ministers neither to read from a prepared text nor to impro- 
vise, but to preach from memory. This was said to encourage a more 
energetic delivery, without compromising the quality of the sermon as 
improvisation might. Many ministers seem to have taken this advice 
to heart. Although Willem Muurling wrote around mid-century that 
most still preached from a written text, he added that “their number 
[had] gradually decreased in recent years.”*? Memorizing a sermon 


3! Evenhuis, Amsterdam, vol. 5, p. 209. 

2 De Kat Angelino, Ervaringen, p. 17. 

3 According to Bronsveld (Souvenirs, p. 182) the Wednesday service was also 
attended by fellow ministers. In 1880 they stopped coming, and almost the entire 
congregation followed their example. 

** Many variations on this rhyme have been handed down. 

Muurling, Godgeleerdheid, p. 306; see Hartog, Geschiedenis, p. 331. 
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was time-consuming; the brother-in-law of Jan Pijnappel, mentioned 
above, generally started on Friday evening. Van Oosterzee estimated 
that, for a novice preacher, this task took four to five hours.” 

Sermons were also time-consuming because they were so long— 
much longer than in England or Scandinavia, where they often lasted 
only fifteen minutes, or in Germany, where the standard was half an 
hour. Around 1800, at least in cities such as Amsterdam, Dordrecht, 
and Groningen, an ordinary Reformed church service was no less than 
two hours in length. The sermon took up at least half that time. A cen- 
tury later, this was still the average, according to Van Oosterzee, who 
dismissed proposals for half-hour sermons as being too extreme.” 

In other words, preachers usually had an hour to fill. Most of them 
had no objection to that; in fact, they had to be discouraged from going 
on even longer. As early as 1574, the provincial synod in Dordrecht 
admonished ministers “not to burden their listeners with excessively 
long sermons, and as far as possible not to exceed an hour.”** In many 
churches there was an hourglass mounted on the pulpit, and the 
church council or local government set a time limit. Ministers who 
exceeded this limit (usually one and a half hours) paid a hefty fine.” 
Measures of this type do not appear to have helped much; the com- 
plaints about lengthy sermons kept coming. 

Of course, it also took time to prepare a sermon. During his first 
pastorate, Van Oosterzee spent no less than three days a week on this 
task. Of his remaining days, he used one for Catechism classes and 
visiting the sick, and two for “open studies.” Only a few hours were left 
for home visits and socializing. H. M. van Nes, who became a minister 
in 1880, wrote his Catechism sermon on Monday, gave Catechism 
classes on Tuesday, and spent all day Wednesday on his Sunday morn- 
ing sermon.“ The task of writing a sermon weighed heavily on some 
pastors: 


3% Van Oosterzee, Theologie, p. 471; see Hooijer-Bruins, Domineesdochter, p. 24: 
Cornelis Hooijer (1802-1873) had his wife read the freshly composed sermon on Fri- 
day night, so that he could hear how it sounded. 

3 Van Oosterzee, Theologie, p. 228. 

38 Quoted in Documenta, vol. 1, p. 194. 

9 See Wetten betreffende den dienst der Predikanten in de Gemeente Amsteldam 
[1802] en de Resolutie des kerkenraads betrekkelijk de boeten op het te lang prediken 
(1806); see also Cuperus, Leven, p. 142; Schotel, Eeredienst, p. 354; Evenhuis, Amster- 
dam, vol. 5, p. 37; Runia, Woord. 

® Van Nes, Herinneringen, p. 73. 
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In my powerlessness to do the work of preaching, I often lay down flat 
on the floor of my study and cried out to God in my need. Or I would 
go outside in the most appalling weather and trudge through the woods 
in the wind and the driving rain to distract and goad my barren mind.” 


The first hurdle was inventio,” or finding an apt subject and a suitable 
text (in that order). Unlike their German counterparts, Dutch 
Reformed preachers did not adhere to an annual roster of Bible texts 
to be discussed. In 1574, the provincial synod in Dordrecht had 
decreed that “the Sunday Gospels customarily used in Popedom are 
not to be preached.”* But the alternative that it had proposed, the 
“orderly, consecutive exegesis” of an entire book of the Bible, had 
fallen out of common practice by the eighteenth century.“ Benthem 
Reddingius strongly opposed it, on the grounds that variety was the 
spice of life.“ If Reformed ministers used this method at all, it was on 
weekdays, or Sunday afternoons or evenings. Some local churches had 
ingenious timetables that guided them through the entire Bible in the 
course of a few decades. In the cities there was often a fixed schedule, 
available in print, of the Bible texts that were to serve as the basis for 
sermons on Christian holidays and during Passiontide. Theology 
students attended special exegesis classes on these subjects, and entire 
preaching handbooks were devoted to them. 

But for ordinary Sunday morning services, preachers had to find 
their own Bible passages. In his semi-autobiographical novel Schetsen 
uit de pastorie te Mastland (published in English translation as The 
Manse of Mastland; 1843), C. E. van Koetsveld described how, as a 
young minister, he spent his entire Monday and Tuesday sweating 
over just this problem.“ A helping hand was available from the 
Amsterdam minister Willem Broes, the author of Tekstenrol, a “pos- 
til” or expository work modeled on similar books used in England. 
This book included passages for every Christian and national holiday, 
as well as family occasions and anniversaries, accompanied by tips on 
preaching and exegesis. Broes was opposed to sermons in which the 


“| Van der Brugghen, Dominé, p. 54. 

2 In classical rhetoric inventio was followed by dipositio (organization), elocutio 
(style or eloquence), memoria (memory), and pronuncaitio (delivery); see Bosma, 
Woorden, p. 269. 

8 Quoted in Documenta, vol. 1, p. 194. The 1594 church order of the town of 
Groningen upheld this practice, however. 

# Schotel, Eeredienst, p. 355. 

& Benthem Reddingius, Gedachten, p. 73. 

‘6 Van Koetsveld, Mastland, p. 45. 
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Bible passage was no more than a starting point. The best-known 
examples of that style were the 145 sermons delivered by the eigh- 
teenth-century Pietist minister Bernardus Smytegelt on “the bruised 
reed” (Isaiah 42:3). Other ministers specialized in sermons on indi- 
vidual words, such as “today,” “here,” and “go.” Van Oosterzee rejected 
all of this, requiring that “the subject, however short, form a closed 
and complete sentence.”*” He also recommended preaching mainly 
from the New Testament, on a verse that could withstand the scrutiny 
of textual criticism. 

The message was important too, of course. Muurling emphasized 
that the text and subject of the sermon should meet the needs of the 
congregation and make the deepest possible impression on them, 
while paying heed to current events, the church calendar, the richness 
of the subject matter, and the sequence of sermons. In his view, preach- 
ers who were short of material were best advised to draw on their own 
experience: “The best sermons for the congregation are suggested by 
the congregation itself.”** Van Oosterzee wholeheartedly agreed, writ- 
ing that there was no point in asking fellow ministers for a suitable 
text: “You might as well ask a friend to seek a wife for you.”* The point 
of this analogy was not, however, that preachers should let their senti- 
ments be their only guide; whimsy was to be avoided. Though choos- 
ing one’s own text was difficult, it presented great advantages, giving 
ministers the freedom to respond to current events and local situa- 
tions or problems. Abuses of that freedom are the subject of countless 
anecdotes. One of the best known tells of a congregation with two 
ministers who did not get along. When one of them left, he held a 
farewell sermon on Genesis 22:5a. The other struck back with a homily 
on Job 39:8. 

A good sermon generally had three parts:” first an explanation of 
the text in question, then a presentation of the corresponding articles 
of faith, and finally its application to the listeners’ lives. Seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century “teachers” had followed a somewhat different 
system: following the introduction (exordium), they broke the text 
down into its constituent parts (dispositio) which, one by one, they 
proceeded to explain (explicatio) and apply (applicatio). They put spe- 
cial effort into the dispositio, using Roman and Arabic numerals along 


“7 Van Oosterzee, Theologie, p. 394. 
#8 Muurling, Godgeleerdheid, p. 281. 
Van Oosterzee, Theologie, p. 354. 
5 Van Oosterzee (Theologie, p. 207) credits this insight to Gijsbert Bonnet. 
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with Latin, Greek, and Hebrew capitals and lower-case letters to mark 
the sections, subsections, and sub-subsections of their discourse.” The 
Voetians, adherents of the Utrecht professor Gisbertus Voetius, used 
this system to set out the true faith, article by article. Their sermons 
presented an entire dogmatic system in a nutshell. In contrast, the fol- 
lowers of Johannes Cocceius, a professor in Leiden, focused mainly on 
exegesis. But they too took an analytical approach, picking apart and 
elucidating the text word for word. While these Cocceians of the 
Leiden School emphasized grammatical and semantic peculiarities, 
their brothers in the Franeker School devoted themselves to decipher- 
ing the symbolic meaning of each element of the text.’ The results of 
such hermeneutic labors were sometimes nothing short of astound- 
ing: 

For instance, I once heard a Sermon by the Rev. Kokurooijer, on these 

words: Wine maketh merry: but money answereth all things. The expla- 

nation was est, est, est. For that reverend Man claimed that Solomon 


had spoken as a Prophet here, and that the money which answered all 
things was in truth the perfect merits of Christ, and so forth." 


This feat of exegetical acrobatics was reported by the writing duo of 
Elisabeth Wolff and Agatha Deken, who devoted a good deal of atten- 
tion to the preaching of their day. Their interest was understandable: 
Wolff was the widow of a minister and the sister-in-law of Ewaldus 
Hollebeek, a progressive university professor in Leiden who for many 
years had advocated a new approach to preaching. In 1768, he had 
published a treatise on the “best method of preaching,” in which he 
championed the “English school” or synthetic method. Essentially, 
this meant that the preacher briefly explained certain key words and 
then clearly presented the main idea of the text and applied it to the 
listeners’ lives. This method, he claimed, was better suited to modern- 
day notions of a sermon as a vehicle for edification and moral instruc- 
tion.” Hollebeek was not the first Dutch author to recommend this 
method; for some time, Mennonite, Lutheran and Remonstrant 


° Van Deursen, Bavianen, p. 59; Bosma, Woorden, pp. 269-84. The advantage of 
this system may have been that it made it easier to memorize the sermon. 

°° Bosma, Woorden, pp. 269-72. 

53 Wolff & Deken, Leevend, vol. 6 [letter 2], p. 24. Translator’s note: The Latin 
phrase est, est, est, literally meaning “is, is, is,” is used here to indicate that the Bible 
verse was interpreted metaphorically: the money is the merits of Christ, and so on. 
Solomon was thought to be the author of the Book of Ecclesiastes. 

“ Bosma, Woorden, pp. 293-305. 
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preachers had been using it to good effect. That was precisely why 
many orthodox Reformed ministers distrusted it. In their opinion, 
synthetic preaching could not truly be regarded as the “ministry of the 
Word,” because it led preachers too far astray from the Bible text. 

By the final quarter of the eighteenth century, a blend of the ana- 
lytical and synthetic methods had gained widespread acceptance, and 
resulted in simpler, more coherent sermons of greater practical value. 
Preachers no longer wearied their listeners with displays of erudition: 
Greek or Hebrew quotations, factoids about the ancient world, or con- 
torted grammatical and philosophical arguments. Instead, they 
devoted more thought to communicative issues such as their language, 
style, and choice of words.” Eloquence, a cherished ideal throughout 
the “cultured set” (see Chapter V), thus made its influence felt in the 
early nineteenth-century pulpit. Two masters of the art were J. H. van 
der Palm, another Leiden professor, and his Remonstrant disciple 
Abraham des Amorie van der Hoeven.” Their preaching attracted not 
only eager listeners but also attentive readers, since each of them pub- 
lished scores of sermons. In the course of the century this became 
common practice; installation, inaugural, anniversary, and farewell 
sermons were particularly likely to appear in print. Ministers could 
supplement their income quite nicely by publishing sermons or other 
writings, and this required little additional effort if they wrote sermons 
down anyway before committing them to memory (see Chapter VII). 
Reading a printed sermon, either out loud or silently to oneself, had 
become a stay-at-home alternative to church attendance, especially 
among the upper classes.” 

A true sermon, however, had to be seen and heard. Works on “pul- 
pit oratory” addressed not only the content and organization of the 
sermon, but also the delivery. No less important than a preacher’s 
voice were his facial expressions, his posture, and his gestures, for did 


5 Hartog, Geschiedenis; Bosma, Woorden, pp. 312-18; see also Anonymous, ‘Eene 
bijdrage tot de geschiedenis van den smaak der prediking in de vorige eeuw, in USA 
1856, pp. 22-51. 

°° See Cossee, Des Amorie; Johannes Hendricus van der Palm (1763-1840) had 
previously been an Agent of National Education and a member of the Council for the 
Interior (see De Groot, Van der Palm). One of his students, W. A. van Hengel, supp- 
lied theoretical foundations for this new method of preaching in Institutio oratoris 
sacri (1829). 

57 As Jan Boissevain, sixteen years old at the time, wrote in his diary on May 16, 
1853: “This morning we had the pleasure of not going to church but reading a sermon 
by the Rev. Coquerel instead.”(GAAm, FA Boissevain, inv. no. 375). 
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they not reflect his degree of culture? The Walloon minister Athanase 
Coquerel, a renowned sermonizer, was admired for his elegant habit 
of leaning over the edge of the pulpit on one elbow. According to 
Boers, a preacher’s primary concern should be to comport himself 
with dignity—to avoid rocking back and forth excessively, inclining 
his head too far forward or spreading his arms too far apart, “as if 
learning to swim.” Boers recommended keeping the right hand 
below eye level and using the left hand primarily to underscore one’s 
disapproval.” He also cautioned against gestures that invited ridicule, 


such as folding one’s hands to represent Jesus praying on the cross, or 
imitating him pointing his finger at John and his Mother.” 


In other words, gestures were supposed to be natural, but not over the 
top; pantomime was frowned upon. The same position was taken by 
Eliza Laurillard, a preacher who published a representative “practical 
discourse” on this subject. As a cautionary example of a melodramatic 
style, he described a preacher who, time and again, told the story of 
Jesus exorcising a legion of devils by sending them into a herd of swine 
(Mark 5:1-20): 


first he imitated the frightened pigs, their bodies quaking up and down 
as they ran, and then, when he said, “They all plummeted off the cliff 
into the sea,” his gaze lingered over the edge of the pulpit a while, as 
he watched the imaginary swine vanish into the deep. Not so flattering 
for the young ladies, who sat directly beneath him.” 


Gestures could also be too bland, however: 


I once knew a preacher who in fact employed only a single gesture, 
extending his open right hand to the right or his open left hand to the 
left, in alternation, with the monotonous regularity of a pendulum, so 
that many people—not unnaturally—interpreted him as follows: “Here 
is a dollop for you, and there is one for you; and now you have another, 
and you have another one too.”” 


Animated gestures gave a sermon a visual dimension, which offered 
some slight compensation for the frequent difficulty of making out 
what the preacher was saying. In a large, packed church in a town or 
city, it was especially difficult, even in purely physical terms, for a 


58 Boers, Handboek, p. 44. 
5 See also Van Oosterzee, Theologie, p. 476. 
6 Boers, Handboek, p. 44. 

Laurillard, ‘Gebaren,’ in: Graan, p. 17. 

© Ibid., p. 13. 
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minister to convey his message. Given that the sounding board above 
his head was the only thing amplifying his voice, he had to make heroic 
efforts to project. This formed an insurmountable barrier to career 
advancement for some ministers; by the time they had developed the 
skills needed to handle a large congregation, their voices were longer 
be up to the job (see Chapter VII). 

Even a young sermonizer with “a powerful organ” could seldom 
make himself heard in the farthest corners of the church. The destitute 
worshippers who were given free seating there often heard no more 
than the reverberations. In other words, the audibility of the minister 
was a function not only of age, but also of class. The sex of the church- 
goers was another factor; women were usually seated on chairs close to 
the pulpit, with the men on pews farther toward the walls.“ When 
choosing a new minister, it was important to consider how far his 
voice would carry. In his comic novel Het leesgezelschap te Diepenbeek 
(The Diepenbeek Reading Club; 1847), Petrus van Limburg Brouwer 
described how the inhabitants of a fictional village identified the most 
qualified candidate. During each trial sermon, one of the elders walked 
out of the church to the point where he could no longer clearly under- 
stand the candidate, and drove a stick into the ground there. The can- 
didate finally selected was the one “whose stick was furthest away.”°* 

Many churches were still bustling with activity when the service 
began. If you could not afford to rent a chair or place in the pews, you 
could take one of the leftover seats after the last of the introductory 
hymns began and until the start of the votum. In the Amsterdam 
churches, all you then had to do was pay a small fee to the woman who 
served as the usher, who might also give you a stove to warm your feet. 
The popular poet W. J. van Zeggelen wrote a humorous poem from 
the perspective of one of these ushers, who describes how she earns 
her keep: 


Afore the final hymn is done, 

I scurry down the aisle, 

And keep (though ’t may not seem devout), 
My hand out all the while.” 


® In his Zelfportret (Self-Portrait; p. 92), poet Willem Kloos (1859-1938) describes 
his experiences of going to church between the ages of five and seventeen, “first in the 
afternoon, as a little lad sitting out in the middle, but later in the morning, sitting on 
a pew to one side.” Apparently he first went to church with his mother, and later with 
his father. 

* Van Limburg Brouwer, Diepenbeek, p. 12. 

& “De stovenzetster-plaatsbewaarster’ (1855), in: Van Zeggelen, Dichtwerken. 
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Of course, all this hubbub did not help the preacher make himself 
understood. At the same time, he had to contend with the collectors, 
who generally made their rounds during the sermon (especially in 
large congregations). “The extent to which the offering for the poor 
distracts most people during the sermon is beyond measure,” wrote 
Benthem Reddingius.” That was doubly true in Amsterdam, where 
little bells were sewn to the collection bags to attract the churchgoers’ 
attention. One preacher’s attempt to have these replaced with tassels 
proved fruitless. But when Hendrik Pierson became the minister of 
the Vluchtheuvelkerk in Zetten, he forbade anything that might form 
a distraction: 


There was no collection, no one minding pews, no one assigning places. 
One did not have to pay ten cents for a seat.” 


Even when it was quiet in church, the preacher’s words did not always 
fall on receptive ears. Many churchgoers found it difficult to stay 
focused on the sermon, and numerous anecdotes, stories, and rhymes 
even suggest that it was not uncommon for them to fall asleep. In 
Schetsen uit de pastorie te Mastland, Van Koetsveld describes the gen- 
eral lack of interest in the second, discursive part of his homily. As 
soon as he was finished explicating the text, many of the “listeners” 
nodded off, abruptly waking again when he proceeded to the applica- 
tio, since they were expected to stand for that part.” Even churchgoers 
who kept their eyes open often let their minds wander. Wolff and 
Deken tell the story of a housewife who spent most of her time in 
church examining 


whether the Chandeliers were clean or dusty, whether the Windows 
were transparent or merely translucent, whether the pews had been 
scrubbed white or brown, or the Chairs upholstered, and whether the 
cushions were well fluffed ... whether the Minister’s wig and band were 
looking spruce, and whether his large, fine, white handkerchief with its 
broad hem had been freshly washed in Haarlem—and then drawing 
conclusions as to whether the Minister’s wife was neat and clean, or 
slovenly. 


In his short story “Kees Springer in de kerk” (“Kees Springer at 
Church”), J. J. Cremer gives an unsparingly realistic account of how 


D 


6 Benthem Reddingius, Gedachten, p. 115. 

© Schram, Pierson, p. 144. 

8 Van Koetsveld, Mastland, p. 47. 

° Wolff & Deken, Leevend, vol. 6 (letter 2), p. 21. 
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sermons were experienced by the congregation. Though the preacher 
in the pulpit is a rather good one, truth be told, with a clear voice and 
a well-written text, Kees, a “supernumerary at the postal service,” is 
digging through his jacket in search of a coin for the offering. He tries 
to concentrate, but his thoughts keep straying, and he picks up no 
more than a phrase here and there. This dutiful churchgoer, Cramer 
suggested, was surely not the only one retaining so little of the sermon. 


You come home with the memory that it was crowded there, and warm 
or cold; that the sermon was long or short; that a young lady was look- 
ing pale and had to leave the church, an incident which led to some 
commotion; that the organ let out a tremendous squeak during the 
introductory hymn; that the Rev. P. trotted out his old Alpha and Omega 
again and echoed even worse than last time; that the precentor quacked 
just like a duck; and a hundred other things ... you hear noises and 
your mind wanders; you stand up to pray, hold your hat in front of you, 
and see the little portraits in the lining of Napoléon and Eugénie or 
Victoria and Albert, and you find yourself wandering the streets of Paris 
or London and visiting the operas there; you hear the amen and sit 
down again; you sing to drown out your neighbor, who is bleating like 
a sheep, and to make it plain that your voice is a fair bit more powerful 
than his.” 


In the second half of the nineteenth century, it gradually became clear 
that a preacher needed more than learning and refinement to make 
himself clearly understood. One of J.J. van Oosterzee’s students 
referred in his doctoral dissertation to “the ongoing inattention of the 
listeners.””! The solution he proposed was a different, less standoffish 
attitude toward the congregation: “Popularity is the mark of true elo- 
quence.” Van Oosterzee believed that such arguments were making an 
impact: “bookish language” and “the insufferable tone of the lecture or 
disquisition” were slowly making way for a more natural, animated, 
and heartfelt style. Already, preachers spoke less as representatives of 
the clerical order, academia, or the cultured set than as individuals 
with their own personalities: 


70 J. J. Cremer, ‘Kees Springer in de kerk’ (1858), in Novellen, p. 33. In ‘Kees 
Springer buiten de kerk’ it becomes apparent that though Kees is a poor listener in 
church, he does the right thing outside it. In ‘De Kerkgang’ (1855, in: Dichtwerken, 
vol. 12) Hendrik Tollens describes the reverse: a patrician couple listens avidly to a 
sermon about loving one’s fellow man, but they show no compassion for their own 
servants. 

7 Van Gheel Gildemeester, Evangelieprediking, p. 11. 
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the time is past when most sermons were as alike as two peas in a pod. 
The straitjacket no longer prevents us from breathing freely; individual- 
ity has reclaimed the rights that it was too long denied, and more than 
a few homilies display a physiognomy of their own, which may attract 
or repel you, but cannot under any circumstances be confused with that 
of their neighbor.” 


For just this reason, Van Oosterzee added, it was no longer possible in 
his day to steal another preacher’s sermons unnoticed. 


WORSHIP 


A minister had to know not just how to preach, but also how to pray. 
He was required both to commend his congregants to God in solitude 
and, on many occasions, to lead them in prayer: 


Baptismal meals, birthday parties, wedding days, silver and golden wed- 
ding anniversaries, formal dinner parties, and convivial evening gather- 
ings—they all had to be sanctified by the presence of a minister. He held 
the place of honor next to the lady of the house; he was asked to open 
and close the event with a prayer of thanks, spoken aloud; and when 
he spoke, everyone listened.” 


But of course, what drew the most attention was his role in church, 
where he led the congregation in prayer. The formulary for the instal- 
lation of ministers of the Word (1586) called for the “public invoca- 
tion of God’s name” immediately after the sermon.” In fact, this took 
place not just during worship services, but also as part of secular ritu- 
als such as executions (discussed below). 

Prayer was a major part of the church service. To begin with, the 
minister prayed silently at the foot of the pulpit (or halfway up the 
staircase, as was Abraham Kuyper’s habit); with all eyes on him, he 
asked God to bless his labors in the pulpit. Some ministers seem to 
have abandoned this tradition in the second half of the nineteenth 
century.” After the votum (“Our help is in the name of the Lord”) and 
a hymn or a psalm, the preacher led his flock in prayer.” After the 
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Van Oosterzee, Theologie, p. 222. 
73 Hooijer-Bruins, Domineesdochter, p. 35; see Heringa, Raadvrager, vol. 1 (1821), 
p. 64. 
™ De Jong, Eeuwen; Van Lieburg, Profeten, p. 42. 

75 See Van Maanen, Aphorismen, p. 28. 

7° J. L. Adriani wrote that in doing so the minister should limit himself to prepa- 
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Interior of the Grote Kerk in Hengelo, in the eastern province of Overijssel. In the 

early nineteenth century, churches became auditoriums, and chairs were often 

replaced with pews. The semicircular arrangement illustrated here was especially pop- 
ular in Twente and the Achterhoek, two regions in the east of the country. 


sermon, they prayed again. Little is known about the manner in which 
preachers performed this duty. “In recent years many have written 
prayers and read them aloud to the congregation,” an anonymous 
commentator observed in 1816. There are few other extant traces of 
this practice, however.” Printed sermons only rarely contained infor- 
mation about the hymns and prayers included in the service. Remarks 
by listeners are equally scarce; prayer may have been too sacred to 
form the topic of humorous sketches. 

We can glean an impression of what was expected of a minister 
from the liturgical prayers used in the Reformed Church from the six- 
teenth century onward. The prayer before the sermon consisted of a 


see ‘Tets over “het gebed van den kanselredenaar” in Godgeleerde Bijdragen 44 (1870), 
pp. 121-26. 

7 Bijdragen tot de Beoefening en de Geschiedenis der Godgeleerde Wetenschappen 
3 (1816), p. 249; see Heringa in Raadvrager, vol. 1 (1821), p. 41; see also De Groot, Van 
der Palm, p. 250. 
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general confession of guilt and an entreaty for forgiveness and enlight- 
enment: 


Now open thy servants mouth, and fill him with your wisdom and 
knowledge, that he may proclaim thy word frankly and purely. Prepare 
all our hearts as well, that we may hear, understand and retain thy word. 


After that, the congregation jointly recited the Lord’s Prayer. 

The liturgical prayer following the sermon, for “all the tribulations 
of Christendom,” was much longer. Again, it began with a confession 
of guilt and a plea for forgiveness, and continued by calling on the 
Most High to send “faithful Servants” and “root out all false teachers, 
ravening wolves, and hirelings.” The next part of the prayer was 
devoted to the welfare of Christian communities all over the world, as 
well as “all Kings, Sovereigns, and Lords,” especially “those Thou hast 
set over us.” The prayer concluded with intercessions for fellow 
Christians “persecuted by the Pope or Turk,” for those “whom Thou 
chastisest with poverty, prison, infirmity of the body, or temptation of 
the spirit,” for widows and orphans, pregnant women, lunatics, and 
travelers by land and by sea. After invoking God’s blessing on their 
crops and labors, the congregation ended the prayer with the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the “priestly” benediction (Numbers 6:24-26) was pro- 
nounced by the minister. 

Neither of these two litanies, both ancient in origin, was ever a 
required part of Reformed services; ministers were allowed to recite 
prayers of their own.” This gave them the opportunity to draw a close 
connection to the subject matter of the sermon and respond to “spiri- 
tual, congregational, and social situations.” Prayers could also be 
devoted to incidents in the lives of individuals. In Amsterdam, the sex- 
ton filled in a preprinted form with the names of the people for whom 
the minister was to pray—in connection with illness, an upcoming 
operation, wedding plans, etc.—as well as those to be thanked.” The 
advantage of this businesslike approach was that it kept the minister 
from making “invidious distinctions between persons” or going into 
detail about the illnesses and other misfortunes of his congregants.* 


738 Schotel, Eeredienst, p. 326. According to Bakhuizen van den Brink (Theologie, 
p. 151), such form prayers were rarely used in the Netherlands. Boers and Muurling, 
in contrast, seem to assume that they were. 

” Dijkstra, Boek, p. 114; see also Algemeene instructie voor de Kosters der respective 
Kerken van de Nederduitsche Hervormde Gemeente van Amsterdam, October 27, 1842, 
art. 8. 

2 Benthem Reddingius, Gedachten, p. 108. 
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The organization of the worship service was entirely at the minis- 
ter’s discretion. Article 18 of the 1824 church council regulations even 
stated explicitly that he alone had the authority to decide what would 
be read and sung during the service. Until that time, some congrega- 
tions had left this up to the precentor, who filled the time between the 
first tolling of the bells and the start of the service by reciting the Ten 
Commandments or the Apostles’ Creed and reading one or two chap- 
ters of the Bible.*! This practice had been introduced in the sixteenth 
century so that churchgoers would not indulge in “idle chatter.” In the 
early nineteenth century, the reading was usually ten minutes in 
duration,” and often bore no relation whatsoever to the text on which 
the minister was to preach; instead, the precentor blindly plowed his 
way through the Bible. Boers called this a “wretched habit” and advised 
ministers to find passages suited to the subjects of their sermons. A 
synodical decree of July 11, 1817 gave that proposal the force of law.** 
From that point onward, many precentors stopped by the manse every 
Saturday evening to pick up a note with the texts to be read and the 
psalms or hymns to be sung. This brought the entire service under the 
direction of the minister, whom Muurling urged to adapt the selected 
hymns to the occasion by “alteration, omission, conversion, or 
connection.”* 

The singing was led by the precentor, who was usually the local 
schoolmaster. Schoolmasters were often so poorly paid that they 
needed the extra income from their church duties. As a result, even 
after the separation of church and state, they remained dependent on 
the church council and board of trustees. Their place in the liturgy 
(before the start of the actual service) and in the church building (at a 
“precentor’s box” attached to the low screen around the pulpit) exem- 
plified their subordinate role with respect to the minister. The precen- 
tor was often seen as a pedantic, faintly ridiculous personage. For 
instance, Willem Bilderdijk wrote that he: 


*! In Amsterdam the Ten Commandments were read in the morning, along with 
the “great commandment in the law” (Matthew 22:37-40) and in the afternoon the 
“Twelve Articles of Faith.” See Instructie voor de Voorlezers en Voorzangers bij de 
Nederduitsche Hervormde Gemeente te Amsterdam (February 18, 1841), art. 3. Muur- 
ling (Godgeleerdheid, p. 389) called this practice “out of date and unevangelical.” 

® “Over het voorlezen van de Heilige Schrift in de gemeente der christenen,’ 
De Recensent 13 (1820), p. 27. 

83 Boers, Handboek, p. 47. 

** Knottenbelt, Wetboek, p. 98. 

® Muurling, Godgeleerdheid, p. 391. 
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Regales the Congregants with earnest, edifying song 
And wrestles through the Catechism each year, all year long 


Pay close attention when he speaks; his learned tone will win you. 
He stretches every syllable and tenses every sinew! 

What effort he puts into it, eschewing all allowances 

To make each letter heard in every word that he pronounces!®* 


“Jonathan” (the pen name of pastor-poet J. P. Hasebroek) also carica- 
tured the village schoolmaster. Like Bilderdijk, he emphasized that the 
schoolmaster was identifiable not only by his outward appearance— 
wearing a “threadbare black gown” and “dirty white tie,” with “silver 
rings in his ears” and a “long-stemmed pipe in his mouth”—but above 
all by his peculiar manner of speaking. 


O, it is unthinkable to him to mutilate, abuse, and flay our language as 
you and I do; every letter has its place in his heart and on his tongue. 
He must spell them all out for you. After all, one does not spell in order 
to speak—no, one speaks in order to spell! ... His talents never shine 
so brightly as in church. In reading aloud, no Minister is his equal. None 
is so swift as he to garb the old translation in new clothes while reading, 
changing “her” or “them” into “that individual” or “those selfsame per- 
sons”; the only thing he likes better is a relative clause. Indeed, he has 
a lofty conception of his role, and is always speaking of the size of our 
audience, our congregation.” 


Judging by this portrait, the schoolmaster was a minister manqué. This 
complicated his relationship with the actual minister; to make matters 
worse, his training led him to imagine that he was “too clever for the 
pastor.”** Around the time that the above sketch appeared in print, 
schoolmasters did in fact begin working to improve their social sta- 
tus.” Alongside the existing (state-funded and -monitored) profes- 
sional associations, which were generally headed by ministers, the 


86 “Kerk- en schoolleeraar,’ in: Dichtwerken, vol. 2. 

87 Jonathan, Waarheid, pp. 308, 311. See also the sketch of “H. H. H. Jr.” Transla- 
tor’s note: The Dutch passage criticizes schoolmasters for replacing everyday pro- 
nouns such as haer en hun with pompous, hypercorrect forms such as dezelve en 
denzelven. Similarly, they used the pedantic relative pronoun dewelke. 

° Instructie voor de voorlezers en voorzangers bij de Nederduitsche Hervormde 
Gemeente te Amsterdam (the set of instructions for precentors in Amsterdam) con- 
firms this image of the precentor as a know-it-all. It sternly enjoins him not to rush 
ahead of the organ when singing (art. 5) and, while reading, “not to make any changes 
other than substantial linguistic improvements.” 

® Kruithof, Zonde, p. 105. 
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Dutch Educators’ Association was established in 1842.” Though this 
organization also elected a theologian as its president (the Groningen 
professor and inspector of schools P. Hofstede de Groot), the profes- 
sional development of schoolmasters clearly eroded the influence of 
ministers.” In 1857, the States General passed a law reforming pri- 
mary education, which brought educators new intellectual prestige, 
income, and authority, both in absolute terms and relative to minis- 
ters. This shift may explain why Laurillard wrote of schoolmasters in 
such malicious terms: 


All men agreed he held a lofty station, 

And all admired his feats of calculation. 

He wrote so well; knew currencies and measures, 
Could give advice, predict the wind and weather. 
And disputation, that was just his style; 

He made his point, or missed it by a mile, 

And thundered on. His sheer grandiloquence 
Instilled deep awe among his audience. 

And all fell silent, full of admiration 

That one man’s head held so much information.” 


The gradual estrangement of “teachers” (as ministers were often 
called) and schoolmasters was due in part to the separation of church 
and state, a project which gained new momentum in the 1840s (see 
Chapter III). The 1842 law on primary education required that munic- 
ipalities with just one school consider religious affiliation when 
appointing a schoolmaster; if possible, he was to have the same reli- 
gion as the majority of residents.” This same law announced measures 
to put an end to “mandatory association, where still practiced, of the 
position of schoolmaster with church offices” (art. 8). In 1857, the new 
law mentioned above went so far as to prohibit educators from serving 
as sextons or precentors without the express permission of the provin- 
cial executive. In 1871, permission to serve as a precentor was refused 


°° The Educators’ Association in the province of Groningen was established as 
early as 1836 (De Wolf, ‘Onderwijs’). In 1853, the Dutch Educators’ Association (Ne- 
derlandsch Onderwijzers Genootschap) already had 1,985 members; a period of 
declining membership followed, possibly because of the establishment of an orthodox 
Protestant association in 1854 (Vree, ‘Kraaienplaag’). 

° By the early 1840s, there were 29 ministers among the 77 school inspectors 
(Reinsma, Scholen, p. 118). 

2 “Teekeningen uit het dorpsleven’ (in Graan), an adaptation of Oliver Gold- 
smith’s Deserted Village. 

3 KB 211842 no. 1, art. 7. 
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to the schoolmaster at a public school in Almkerk, a largely Catholic 
village in the province of North Brabant. He and the church council 
appealed to the Crown against the decision, but to no avail. On the 
recommendation of the Council of State, the government decided 
“that the duties of a public schoolmaster, as specified by statute, can- 
not as a rule be reconciled with ecclesiastical positions.” Yet there 
were also villages like Kortgene, where it was not until 1889 that the 
first precentor was appointed who was not also a schoolmaster.” 

In time, the precentor disappeared entirely, as the organist took 
over the task of leading the congregation in song: 


Precentor, you have had your day, 

And I do wish you'd go away! 

Whatever wants reading, the Pastor can read it, 
And the Organist does all the rest as needed.” 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the church had cared little 
for organ music, which it saw as idolatry and a wholly inappropriate 
accompaniment to church singing. Organs already in churches were 
tolerated, as long as they kept silent. It was only after the service that 
the organist—who worked for the local government—was occasion- 
ally permitted to give a short concert. In the second half of the century, 
the organ acquired a more prominent role in worship services. A new 
organ was built in many churches—not tucked away in back, but ris- 
ing majestically out in front, and sometimes inseparable from the pul- 
pit.” Organs were valued as a way of acquainting congregations with 
the melodies of the new rhyming psalter (1773) and Evangelische 
Gezangen (1807), the hymnal which came into use in this period. The 
organist could indicate the pitch and tempo in a more compelling way 
than the precentor, who was sometimes drowned out by headstrong 
churchgoers. (It was not necessary to indicate the rhythm, because 
they sang “in whole notes”—that is, in unmeasured time, with sylla- 
bles of equal duration.) Furthermore, it became clear that organ music 
could do a great deal to achieve what had been viewed as the main 
purpose of Protestant services since the late eighteenth century: evok- 
ing a religious atmosphere. 


% KB 5 VIII 1871. 

% The man in question was a sexton, however, for which he earned 12 guilders a 
year. For his services as a precentor he received the handsome sum of 95 guilders 
(De Regt, Geschiedenis, p. 92). 

% ‘Anonymur (A. B. te Winkel), ‘Uit den tijd’ (3 VIII 1911), in: Boert, p. 135. 

7 Van Swighem et al., Huis, pp. 239-45. 
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The organ is of great worth in the religious song of the Congregation, 
above all because of its force and the singular influence it has on one’s 
religious sentiments, as well as the support it lends, both from without 
and from within, to the Congregation’s singing. The tones of the organ 
come to the Congregation like the voice of God. The organist’s calling is 
therefore a high and holy calling.” 


This was also the intended purpose of administering the “seals of the 
Covenant,” the major rites of the Protestant worship service.” 


RITES OF PASSAGE 


Birth 


The Reformed Church had retained just two of the seven Catholic sac- 
raments: baptism and communion (the latter of which is generally 
known as the Lord’s Supper in Reformed denominations). Baptism 
was preserved not only because it was thought to have been intro- 
duced by Christ but also because it was a source of population records 
for secular purposes. Throughout the eighteenth century, the only 
records of newborn babies were the baptismal registers. In 1811, 
however, during the brief period when the Netherlands was annexed 
by France, Napoleon established a system of civil registries, and in 
1828 population registers were opened. This deprived baptism of its 
secular, administrative role and reinforced the emphasis on its spiri- 
tual meaning. 

According to Benthem Reddingius, there was little respect for the 
baptismal rite. This was in part because it took place so often—there 
was an opportunity for it every Sunday afternoon after the sermon. 
Sometimes the ceremony went almost unheard, either because the 
minister rattled off the formulas perfunctorily or because most of the 


* Muurling, Godgeleerdheid, p. 394. 

° One can speak of a “liturgical movement” in the Reformed Church starting in 
1911, when J. H. Gerretsen, a minister in The Hague (whose congregation included 
the Dutch court) published the pamphlet Liturgie. Abraham Kuyper also strove to 
enrich worship services. But in 1873, he was still complaining about “the sad example 
set by the ritualists in the English sister church,” who had contributed to “the defor- 
mation of the church” with their “artificial organ music,” their habit of bowing, their 
“incessant standing and sitting,” and “all manner of antiphony or polyphony or choral 
singing” (Confidentie, p. 108). 

® During visitation by the classis, it was long-established practice to ask whether 
the minister (or sexton) kept the baptismal registers up to date. 
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congregation left church early. The Reformed synod of 1817 advised 
ministers to limit the number of occasions for baptism by holding spe- 
cial baptismal services, which could occasionally include a “baptism 
sermon” on the meaning of this sacrament. In small congregations, 
they might also give each parent or witness private instruction. '®? 
When a child had been conceived out of wedlock, a serious talk with 
the mother was called for. In some communities, unwed mothers were 
publicly reprimanded; in Utrecht, one of the afternoon services was 
reserved for this purpose. If the mother had never been confirmed, 
someone else had to answer the baptismal questions. Often a neigh- 
bour woman was prepared to do so, though a financial incentive was 
sometimes required. 

One visible sign that the baptismal rite grew in importance over the 
course of the nineteenth century is that many churches replaced their 
modest pools, which sometimes hung from the pulpit, with impressive 
fonts. The sexton was responsible for filling them with clean, prefer- 
ably lukewarm water. To ensure that the service could proceed unin- 
terrupted, in 1817 the synod decreed that the babies to be baptized 
should not be brought to church too early. It also insisted that not only 
fathers (or witnesses) but also mothers attend the ceremony, and that 
they have a decent place to sit in the front of the church, regardless of 
their social status.’ Nineteenth-century poems and stories reveal the 
growing emotional significance of baptism. For instance, Jan Pieter 
Heije wrote: 


How moved I am to see that simple child 
Raised high, a friendly smile upon its face, 
And recommended to God’s mercy mild, 
The holy sign upon his visage traced. 


How moved to see the holy dedication 
Of that sweet babe—a lamb as white as snow; 


11 Benthem Reddingius, Gedachten, p. 111. 

102 Benthem Reddingius, Gedachten, p. 112; see also the baptismal Catechism by 
J. I. Doedes in Het Huisaltaar. Handboekje voor godsdienstige gezinnen, n.p., n.d. 
(c. 1850). 

03 Boers, Handboek, p. 62; Bronsveld, Souvenirs, p. 181. 

10 Van Swighem, Huis, p. 201; in Amsterdam churches, baptism took place behind 
the pulpit; see Evenhuis, Amsterdam, vol. 5, p. 357. 

' See ‘Synodale verordeningen van den 11 juli 1817 betreffende den openbaren 
eeredienst,’ PGS 1817, pp. 70-84; also found in Knottenbelt, Wetboek, pp. 98-101. 
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While from the hearts of parents and relations 
By way of prayer the thankful tears do flow." 


Reformed ministers had a model for baptismal services: the “formu- 
lary” in use since the sixteenth century, which included teachings, 
prayers, and questions for the parents. The questions were especially 
contentious, since they contained all sorts of controversial expres- 
sions. For example, the parents had to declare that their children were 
“conceived and born in sin” but “sanctified in Jesus Christ.”!°” From 
the start, some ministers refused to ask these questions—in Groningen, 
local law even prohibited them from doing so until 1804—or they put 
their own spin on them.’ “Abridging these questions, and leaving out 
the less crucial phrases, has already become common practice,” 
Benthem Reddingius observed.” 

In the course of the nineteenth century, the formularies for baptism 
and the Lord's Supper attracted mounting criticism. An 1815 pam- 
phlet called them “utterly wretched” and “wholly capable … of extin- 
guishing all the warmth in one’s heart.”'' The Reformed synod 
continued to endorse them, however, including the demand that the 
parents confess their allegiance to the doctrine “taught here in this 
Christian church.” Orthodox believers with a liberal minister some- 
times objected to this wording, preferring not to have their children 
baptized at all, or to have some other minister baptize them, rather 
than to “sacrifice them to Moloch.” Their recalcitrance stemmed from 
their view that the validity of the sacraments was dependent on the 
moral or ideological purity of the person who administered them, a 
view which the Catholic Church had labeled heretical as early as the 
fourth century." 


106 J. P, Heije: ‘Het gedoopte kind’ (excerpt), in Nederlandsche volksalmanak, 1844; 
see also J. P. Hasebroek, ‘Kerkklokstonen,’ in Poëzij. Two of the hymns in Evangelische 
Gezangen (1807) were intended for baptismal services (nos. 97 and 98). The successor 
volume of hymns (Vervolgbundel, 1866) contained three more (nos. 217-219). In 
some regions and circles, the baptismal service was followed by a special meal. There 
were poems written for these occasions, with lines such as “Father to God his child has 
brought. / O parents! What a happy lot!” (J. de Breet, ‘Op een doopmaal.’ In Feestboek; 
see also D’Ancona, ‘Aan de Ouders op het Doopmaal eens Zoons,’ in: Verzameling). 

107 Broeyer, ‘Onrust.’ 

18 Barger, Kerkboek, p. 196; Cuperus, Leven, p. 150. 

10 Benthem Reddingius, Gedachten, p. 114. 

Ho Aldus W. Hoving, quoted in Kuiper, Geschiedenis, p. 401; see Vree, Godgeleer- 
den, p. 44. 

11 In 1843 the synod determined that baptism administered by “separated” minis- 
ters was valid (PGS 1843, p. 172). Just six years earlier it had denied this (PGS 1837, 
pp. 126-31). 
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When Hendrik de Cock, a minister in Ulrum (a small village in the 
province of Groningen), began baptizing children from surrounding 
communities in the early 1830s, he incurred the wrath of church lead- 
ers. What he was doing was not prohibited, however; it was not until 
1842 that the church synod forbade families to have children baptized 
by other ministers without the permission of their own.' Some ortho- 
dox churchgoers saw no alternative to waiting until a minister who 
was more to their taste filled in for their usual preacher. One orthodox 
minister, for instance, tells of giving a sermon in a district where no 
children had been baptized in six months. When he led the service, he 
was presented with no fewer than twenty-two candidates for baptism, 
including some who were considerably older than usual: 


There was a sudden commotion nearby, and I heard a child with a husky 
voice wailing, again and again, “Don’ wanna! Don’ wanna!” It was a 
boy about six years old with an understandable fear of being baptized. 
His parents shushed him and pressed him forward, but he continued 
to protest, ever repeating, “Don’ wanna!” 

Stalemate! Finally, a gigantic elder rose from his pew, was at the 
delinquent’s side in two steps, grabbed him by the collar, exclaimed, “Y? 
must!” and thrust the shrieking scamp under my nose with the full- 
throated cry of encouragement, “Baptize ’m, Rev'rend!” 


When Abraham Kuyper was on duty, seventy or eighty children were 
sometimes presented for baptism." 

Preferences for certain ministers and distaste for others were fos- 
tered by the contrasting approaches to baptism that they developed. 
While some adhered strictly to the formulary, others deliberately 
departed from the traditional words. They baptized “to [rather than 
‘in’] the name of the Father,” “in the name of the congregation,” “to 
faith, hope and charity,” “as an initiation into Christendom,” or in still 
other ways. The Reformed synod of 1870 declared such variations 
undesirable but would not go so far as to prohibit them.'* The result 
of this permissive policy was increasing multiformity; different pastors 
administered the rite of baptism in very different ways. It should be 


12 PGS 1842, p. 122. This rule was said to have the disadvantage “that, if that per- 
mission is refused, children will be christened in the Catholic Church” (PGS 1843, 
p. 52). 

"3 Runia, Woord, p. 96; Kuyper later decided that children should be baptized on 
the earliest Sunday possible, while the mother was still confined to bed; see Van 
Rooden, ‘Kerk,’ p. 35. 

14 Rasker, Kerk, p. 166; Knottenbelt, Wetboek, p. 86. 
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added, however, that this diversity of styles seems to have gone entirely 
unnoticed by many parents. 

Until well into the nineteenth century, the Netherlands was a “bap- 
tized nation”; almost the entire population had been baptized, except 
for a few tens of thousands of Jews. The Reformed Church was a truly 
national church in this respect, directing its efforts not at a select group 
but at the multitude. Parents who did not belong to the Reformed 
Church were also welcome to have their children baptized, even if they 
belonged to a different denomination. All they had to do was say yes to 
the three baptismal questions. The motives for having newborn 
babies baptized were anything but well considered: 


There are mothers who would see it as an assault on their children to 
raise them according to the principles, however mangled, of the baptis- 
mal formulary. Nevertheless, whenever the milkman delivers a new baby 
boy or girl to their door, they proceed, out of habit or eagerness to 
please, to take that howling infant to church within the prescribed six 
weeks and to promise whatever the minister on duty might happen to 
ask of them. This is not good, and should no longer be happening now, 
in the nineteenth century.'® 


When Conrad Busken Huet wrote this passage, his own career as a 
minister had ended, but working ministers were also critical of the 
unthinking way in which children were presented for baptism, and 
baptized, in the Reformed Church. Van Koetsveld, for one, bemoaned 
the absence of “religious feeling” during baptism, the dull routine, the 
“cold mechanism that drives so many to the font.” Even the time- 
honored baptismal formulary expressed similar reservations, admon- 
ishing parents not to “seek this sacrament … out of custom or 
superstition.” One such superstition was that baptism wiped away 
original sin and would thus protect infants from fatal illness. Such 
ideas were difficult to eradicate, not just in Catholic circles, but also 
among Protestants. 


It is generally Romish neighbor women who urge mothers to baptize 
their children and threaten to bring the infants to the pastor if they 
refuse. The father usually will not hear of it, and the mother rushes off 
to the weekly baptism unbeknownst to him, after assuring the local 


u5 Boers, Handboek, p. 62. 
"6 Busken Huet, ‘Ongevraagd advies’ (1866), in: Tijgergenoegens, p. 57. 
47 Van Koetsveld, ‘Een kindersterfbed, in: Waarheid, p. 243. 
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minister that her husband cannot join her because he is loading or 
unloading a ship.'* 


By the late nineteenth century, not all Dutch children were baptized, 
but ministers remained suspicious of parents’ motives. They rarely 
refused to perform the ceremony, but might go to greater lengths to 
firmly impress the meaning of the ritual upon the father and mother, 
by means of baptismal Catechism classes. 


Marriage 


Marriage, another major rite of passage, posed a very different set of 
problems for ministers. The Reformed Church—unlike the Catholic— 
did not count it among the sacraments. Perhaps that is one reason that 
Boers and Benthem Reddingius are silent on the subject. However, the 
main reason was probably that, in their day, religious marriage was on 
shaky ground. On May 7, 1795 (soon after the French invasion), the 
Provisional Representatives of the province of Holland resolved that 
from then on every marriage would have to be solemnized by the civil 
authorities; only after that would there be the option of a church wed- 
ding. Napoleon’s Civil Code of 1809 for the Netherlands put this prin- 
ciple into effect throughout the country.'” 

The advent of civil marriage (and, as mentioned above, a civil regis- 
try of births, deaths, and marriages) relieved Reformed ministers of a 
time-honored duty that had reflected the prominent social role of “the 
public church”: namely, solemnizing (and registering) the marriages 
of their congregants and others. In the Dutch Republic of the sixteenth 
through the eighteenth century, Jewish, Catholic, Lutheran and other 
non-Reformed wedding ceremonies had not been prohibited, but they 
had had no effect under civil law. In some provinces, those who wished 
to be joined not just spiritually but also legally had no option but the 
Reformed Church. In Drenthe and Zeeland, for instance, Reformed 
ministers performed all marriages—even those of unbaptized cou- 
ples.'”° In other provinces, the Reformed Church did not have an abso- 
lute monopoly; Jews, Catholics, and dissenters could also marry in a 
court of law. Given the expense of doing so, however, many such cou- 
ples resigned themselves to a form of cohabitation.” 


48 Van Nes, Leven, p. 88; see also Hope, Protestantism, p. 265. 

n° In Germany, civil wedding ceremonies did not become mandatory until 1875. 
20 Meester, Idee, pp. 67, 70. 

121 Clemens, Revolutie.” 
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In short, the Reformed Church had cornered the market on matri- 
mony in the days of the Republic. After this monopoly was broken in 
1795, the “formerly dominant church” was in danger of losing its grip 
on marriage entirely. In Groningen, a largely Reformed city in the 
North, not one Reformed church wedding was performed from 1795 
to late 1812. The same was true in parts of Friesland.” In 1816, the 
Reformed synod began a campaign to restore its influence over the 
marriage ceremony. Ina circular letter, it warned that conjugal fidelity 
“requires the support of religion in our licentious times.” The synod 
instructed ministers to remind young people and their parents of the 
importance of religious marriage ceremonies, especially when con- 
firming new members, and to make those ceremonies “more state-like 
and efficient ... so that this beneficial institution ... may also be com- 
mended and fostered by the manner in which it is conducted.”’” The 
circular letter also prohibited church weddings on Sundays, following 
the sermon; instead, they were to take place on the same day as the 
civil ceremony. Marriage during the work week had previously been 
reserved for wealthy couples.’** The synod rejected a proposal to ask 
the civil authorities to conduct marriages only on Sundays and holi- 
days, calling it impracticable.'* 

This restriction on when civil marriage could take place was thought 
to be just one of the reasons that many people decided against a church 
wedding. Other reasons might include “preconceptions” or “indiffer- 
ence” to a ceremony that had no practical point and no tangible ben- 
efits. In some areas, there were also many couples who did not attend 
church because the bride-to-be was pregnant and they wanted to avoid 
a public reprimand. Furthermore, there were financial obstacles; to 
solemnize a religious marriage, a minister, priest or rabbi had to have 
official proof of the civil marriage, and so the required certificate had 
to be purchased from the civil registry. The synod made repeated 
attempts to have this fee abolished but was unsuccessful.” Ministers 
thus had to rely on the authority of their office to steer their congregants 


22 Delleman, Mensen, p. 154; see Heringa in Raadvrager, vol. 1 (1821), p. 36. 

123 “Synodale circulaire van den 22 juli 1816, ter aanbeveling van de kerkelijke 
inzegening des huwelijks,’ in: Knottenbelt, Wetboek, pp. 104-06. 

124 Jensma & Molendijk, Vrouwekerk, p. 79; Schotel, Eeredienst, pp. 371-78; Van 
Swighem, Huis, p. 217. Couples paid extra for candlelight, organ music, tapestries and 
other decorations. The minister was not paid separately for these services, except in a 
few congregations (such as those of the Deventer classis). 

25 PGS 1818, p. 22; PGS 1831, p. 159. 

26 PGS 1891, p. 212. 
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in the right direction, by encouraging and exhorting them at crucial 
moments.” They could also make the church ceremony more attrac- 
tive by modifying the liturgy. 

Like the rite of baptism, the religious ceremony of marriage was a 
legacy of the sixteenth century. The Reformed Church used the 
“Formulary for the Confirmation of the Married State before the 
Church of Christ.” There was nothing particularly festive about this 
litany, which began with the sobering words: “Whereas married per- 
sons are generally, by reason of sin, subject to many troubles and 
afflictions ...” This was followed by the assurance that God would 
bless and assist the couple but also that he would punish “whoremon- 
gers and adulterers.” All in all, the formulary did not paint a rosy pic- 
ture of marriage. Apparently, God had ordained marriage chiefly to 
“prevent whoremongering” and “so that the temple of God, which is 
our body, may not be defiled.” The formulary also placed a great deal 
of emphasis on a wife’s duty to obey her husband, be subservient to 
him, and keep silent. This went a little too far for the tastes of nine- 
teenth-century burghers. 

To convince more couples to marry in church, the Reformed con- 
gregation in Groningen adopted a new liturgy for weddings in 1813.’ 
The Reformed synod chose not to follow its example, instead allowing 
individual pastors to abridge or modify the traditional texts as they 
saw fit. Ministers began discreetly leaving out parts of the marriage 
formulary or composing texts that were more in tune with the roman- 
tic ideal of marriage that then held sway. Along with Bible passages 
(such as 1 Corinthians 13, known as the hymn to love) the ceremony 
could also include poetry, such as the well-known ode to conjugal love 
and fidelity by the great seventeenth-century poet Joost van den 
Vondel, or an excerpt from De schepping (“The Creation”) by the nine- 
teenth-century pastor-poet J. J. L. ten Kate: 


Humanity was born as Twins, 

But in duality is one: 

Two halves that form a single spirit, 
Each the other’s soul and bone. 


He, independent as the cedar, 


27 See Chapter XVIII of the Zondagsboek voor de huisgezinnen der christenen by 
the Society for Public Welfare (Maatschappij tot Nut van ’t Algemeen; 1835). 

128 The ministers’ association in Groningen published another “attempt” around 
1850. 
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Supported by his own firm roots. 
She, as dependent as the ivy; 

His branches hold aloft her shoots. 
Sometimes, however, she is stronger, 
Besting her Spouse in all his pride, 
His will, fidelity and talent, 


Amount to naught beside his Bride.'” 


Other pastor-poets wrote special songs for marriage ceremonies. 
While none of these were included in the 1807 collection Evangelische 
Gezangen, three of them appeared in its successor volume, which was 
published in 1866. One was by Nicolaas Beets (“God bless you! May 
the Lord grant you his blessing!” no. 224), another by Bernard ter 
Haar (“So be it, God of love!” no. 225) and the third by Roelof Bennink 
Janssonius (“O God of love, the marriage band / was placed by your 
own mighty hand,” no. 226). Other ministers wanted nothing to do 
with these newfangled formularies, and just as in the case of baptism, 
a wide variety of liturgical styles developed. The only new element that 
was almost universally adopted was the custom (originally French) of 
giving the newlyweds a Bible on behalf of the church council? 

It is difficult to say whether these changes to the ceremony had the 
desired effect, because trends in the number of religious weddings (in 
proportion to the number of civil marriages) have never been investi- 
gated. All we know for certain is that there was lingering dissatisfac- 
tion; complaints about the small number of religious ceremonies 
persisted throughout the century. Reports on church visitation show 
that church weddings were uncommon even in some communities 
where many people attended church and took part in the Lord’s 
Supper. The initial evidence therefore does not suggest a correlation 
with any general tendency toward secularization. 


Burial 


As little as they wrote about marriage, Boers and Benthem Reddingius 
were even less forthcoming about the ultimate ritual: burying the 
dead. Church regulations and formularies were equally reticent. 
Ministers were not required to officiate at the funerals of their congre- 
gants, or even to attend them. Long before the sixteenth century, the 


29 J. J. L. ten Kate, De Schepping (Utrecht, 1866); see Barger, Kerkboek, p. 254; 
Peperkamp, ‘Schepping.’ 
8° Muurling, Godgeleerdheid, p. 419. 
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Reformed Church had denounced all funerary rites.'*' Memorial ser- 
vices and funeral orations, it was thought, would only provide an 
occasion to praise the virtues of the deceased and thus encourage 
“popish superstitions,” such as the idea that their works could influ- 
ence their eternal fate.'** The synod of Dordrecht called for a complete 
ban on funeral orations in 1619, but it took a long time for this to 
come into practice. One reason was that ministers were paid sepa- 
rately for these activities—precisely because they were not required to 
perform them. Moreover, exceptions were always made for highly 
placed individuals, including ministers themselves. The underdevel- 
oped, rural province of Drenthe was the last to give up funeral ora- 
tions; as late as 1730, the provincial synod decided to continue the 
practice. 

In some regions, ministers evaded the prohibition by visiting the 
home of the deceased to thank the pallbearers on behalf of the family 
and going on to make an appropriate speech. Elsewhere, especially in 
the countryside, they were expected to attend the “funeral meal” and 
lead the guests in prayer, which was supposed to be “loud, long, and 
very serious.” These occasions often degenerated into drunken rev- 
elry, however.'** In the first volume of the Kerkelyke Raadvrager en 
Raadgever (1821), a pastor described his attempts to put an end to 
abuses of this kind. After acknowledging his failure, he decided not to 
join his congregants, whether rich or poor, at the dining table any lon- 
ger, but to say his piece at the cemetery. 


There, in the temple of nature, over the dust of the departed, a burial 
mound is my pulpit, and I give the assembled company a few words of 
hearty encouragement or Christian consolation.'* 


Another minister wrote in his memoirs that in his first pastorate 
(around 1810) he had aimed to eradicate all sorts of “misguided folk- 
ways.” As he saw it, this included not just the custom of having the 
minister pray at the funeral meal but also the alternative of a graveside 
prayer. When he refused to do either, “a cry of indignation went up at 
my behavior.” 


n1 In 1590, for instance, the prayer for burial of the dead by Petrus Dathenus 
(1531-1588) was excised from the liturgical book; Wagenaar, Begrafenis, p. 54. 

132 Cuperus, Leven, p. 139. 

B3 Van Koetsveld, Mastland, p. 181. 

134 Wagenaar, Begrafenis, p. 22. 

15 Kerkelyke raadvrager en raadgever, vol. 1 (1821), p. 521. 

né Anonymous, Gedenkboek, p. 16. 
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Clearly, nineteenth-century ministers did not know quite what was 
expected of them at a funeral. Van Koetsveld writes of asking the vil- 
lage surgeon for advice when he was invited to a funeral meal for the 
first time, and being told that he was supposed to lead the group in 
prayer beforehand. He heeded this counsel, but also tried to steer the 
conversation toward edifying topics. All he achieved was to bring it to 
a grinding halt; “everyone dug in their heels,” and there was a palpable 
sense of relief when he took his leave of his hosts. After that, he no 
longer prayed at the table but spoke beside the grave, “such a well- 
suited place for intimations of loftier, eternal things.” In defiance of 
the long-established ban on funeral orations, he spoke not of death in 
general but of the deceased individual. The power of the funeral ora- 
tion, in Van Koetsveld’s opinion, lay in its personal character: “General 
tirades make little impression on uncultivated persons. Abstract ideas 
are too unfamiliar to them.” 

Many nineteenth-century ministers seemed to feel obliged to speak 
at the grave. This was not because they were less wary of “popish 
superstitions” than their predecessors, but because they feared that 
otherwise the funeral might lose its religious character altogether. This 
fear was realistic, given the prohibition on funerals in churches. In 
France, this practice had been prohibited by law since 1776, though 
until the Revolution exceptions had been made for clerics and other 
dignitaries. In the Netherlands, a similar ban had been advocated for 
centuries. Doctors and ministers had attested that the fumes emanat- 
ing from the rotting corpses were harmful to both human health and 
the religious ambiance, and that the desire for a final resting place in 
the church had its roots in superstition and an un-Christian hunger 
for status. In 1778, a group of enlightened individuals in Scheveningen 
(a village close to The Hague) established the country’s first outdoor 
cemetery. Despite its name, In hoop van navolging (“In hope of imita- 
tion”), their good example was followed in only a few places. Even 
though churches in many cities were running out of space, what most 
people still wanted was a grave within the church walls. When the 
imperial decree of 23 Prairial, Year XII (June 12, 1804) came into 
force, the end seemed to be in sight for interment in churches and 
built-up areas. But soon afterwards the new head of state, King William 
I, reversed this decree. It was not until 1829 that burial in churches was 
once again forbidden and any municipality with a population of more 


87 Van Koetsveld, Mastland, p. 203. 
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than one thousand was required to establish a graveyard.'** Many 
exceptions were made, however, because grave rights were often a 
major source of income for Reformed churches. In Amsterdam, burial 
in church did not entirely cease until 1869, when the public cemetery 
Zorgvlied was opened." 

Although the tradition of burial in or around the church took a long 
time to die out in many communities, nineteenth-century pastors 
seem to have sensed that their influence over this rite of passage was 
under threat. The threat was magnified by the fact that some of their 
competitors had no objection whatsoever to speaking or praying 
beside the grave. Van Koetsveld writes that he once heard a Catholic 
priest say, turning his gaze toward the public (i.e, Protestant) ceme- 
tery, “There they are silent, and here we pray for the dead. Only our 
religion offers consolation in the face of death and the grave!” Of 
course, pastors were not in competition with Catholic priests to per- 
form Protestant funerals. However, they were sometimes confronted 
with lay preachers, members of the congregation who had “the gift of 
prayer” and were willing to fill in for the pastor, usually for a fee.'*! It 
was probably with such competitors in mind that Muurling euphe- 
mistically warned of “the detrimental influence that a certain group, 
which includes strangers, seeks to exercise on the emotions, especially 
on those occasions.”' The minister’s absence could thus be harmful at 
times, and his presence could have a salutary effect. 


[I]n areas where many Roman Catholics live, the funeral of a Protestant 
is often the only opportunity to impart any understanding of our evan- 
gelical religion to them. 


According to Muurling, local custom and the specific circumstances 
should determine whether this contribution was made before, during, 
or after the interment, and in the form of a speech, a prayer, or a full- 
blown funeral sermon. Above all, he urged ministers not to remain 
aloof, as they had in the past. Such entreaties did not go unheeded. 


58 KB 22 VIII 1827. 

89 Smit, Begraven.” 

M0 Van Koetsveld, Mastland, p. 179. 

1 Van Koetsveld, Mastland, p. 181. Van Nes (Herinneringen, p. 74) recounts that 
in Woudenberg, the village where he took up his duties in 1888, the lay preacher (who 
was also a carpenter) spoke at the beginning of funerals for orthodox believers, and 
the minister spoke afterwards. This prevented confrontations. 

‘2 Muurling, Godgeleerdheid, p. 502. 

‘8 Muurling, Godgeleerdheid, p. 421. 
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Although funerals were seen as time-consuming, tiring, and bad for 
one’s health, many nineteenth-century ministers decided to play a 
part in the ceremony, and soon, it became impossible to imagine a 
funeral without them. 


Now silence falls. And see him rise, 
Revered gray minister of the Word. 
All know him as devout and wise. 
Emerging from the long black aisles 
He starts to speak, and he is heard.“ 


In his memoirs, a Mennonite preacher wrote that he was in fact pleased 
to attend funerals, because they brought him into close contact with 
some members of his congregation. These potential pastoral gains far 
outweighed the inconveniences of speaking in a chilly graveyard or a 
crowded home. 


[D]uring the speech, a clock would suddenly begin striking twelve; or 
an infant on its mother’s lap would abruptly start bawling at the top of 
its voice and could only be soothed with great difficulty and frequent 
repetition of “Hush, my babby.” and “What’s the matter, wee lad?”; or 
one of the family members ... would lean in front of me and take a 
spatula from the table drawer to use as a shoehorn, and then very calmly 
lace the shoe in question and throw the spatula back into the open 
drawer with great aplomb...'* 


Ministers had to resign themselves to speaking under such conditions 
until it became common practice among Protestants to hold a full- 
fledged funeral service in a church, chapel, or auditorium. 


“RELIGIOUS EDUCATION” 


Along with birth, marriage, and death, one other life transition was 
marked with rituals in the Reformed Church: namely, coming of age. 
By adopting and confirming new members, the congregation cele- 
brated the end of childhood and the beginning of a full life. Boys 
were expected to confess their faith before entering military service or 
higher education, to shield themselves from temptations. For girls too, 
this act of faith was tied to sexual maturity. 


1 Laurillard, ‘Eene dorpsbegrafenis,’ in: Ernst, p. 99. 

145 Schuurmans, Garde, p. 121. 

46 See the commemorative print Monument van geboorte, huwelijk en belydenis, 
Atlas Van Stolk, cat. no. 5495. 
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Several Boys in my Catechism Class, pen drawing from the diary (1847) of the 
Amsterdam patrician Walrave Boissevain (1833-1854) 


You ask if my Marie may join you at the ball? 

That would not do at all, as surely you must see. 

My daughter has not yet confessed her Christian faith. 

— Quite right, madam! That fact had not occurred to me.” 


Adolescents were given religious education to prepare them for this 
step. Providing such education was one of the chief duties of a minis- 
ter, or “church teacher.” 

In the early years of the Reformed Church (the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries), its ministers had played hardly any role in 
young people’s religious education. Catechism instruction was a job 
not for the “teacher,” but for the schoolmaster (and the parents). 
Schoolmasters were responsible for instilling the true faith in their 
pupils, with the help of the Heidelberg Catechism or the Kort Be- 
grip der Christelijke Religie (Compendium of Christian Religion; 
1608/1611) that was based on it. Ministers played a purely supervisory 
role. In some churches, particularly in rural areas, they never made the 
Catechism the subject of their sermons, so that only schoolchildren 
were exposed to it. However, the “Catechism sermon” soon became a 
firmly established institution, at the insistence of synods, which viewed 
the Heidelberg document as a powerful instrument for advancing 
Calvinism within the Reformed Church. '“® 


47 E, Laurillard, ‘Bal en belijdenis,’ quoted in Korteweg & Idema, Vinger, p. 254. 
The opposite sex is often powerfully present in poetic impressions of confirmation 
and the first celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

48 Van Deursen, Bavianen, pp. 64, 161; Cuperus, Leven, p. 151. 
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After this sermon, the minister sometimes held a public Catechism 
class, which was a sort of religious tutorial. On rare occasions, the 
topic was not the Heidelberg Catechism but the Apostles’ Creed, sal- 
vation history, or a chapter or entire book of the Bible.'” This form of 
education was not meant specifically for children, either, although 
they were sometimes asked to recite a lesson. It was the adults in the 
class who had to provide genuine answers; those who were equal to the 
challenge were first coached by the minister. In many congrega- 
tions, the schoolmaster was required to respond to Catechism ques- 
tions!*°—a rule that reflected his learning but also his above-mentioned 
subordination to the minister. Most participants were merely passive 
onlookers. 

During the seventeenth century, ministers began putting more 
effort into religious education, alarmed by the ignorance and indiffer- 
ence of their congregations. In Utrecht, the famous Pietist preacher 
Jodocus van Lodenstein held a Catechism class after every church ser- 
vice, a full four times a week. ** Alongside these public classes, it also 
became fashionable for ministers to offer “special Catechism instruc- 
tion” outside church services, primarily for those who had not yet 
been confirmed. Starting in the late seventeenth century, numerous 
question-and-answer booklets were published for classes of this kind. 
The best-known was Abraham Hellenbroek’s Voorbeeld der Goddelyke 
Waarheden voor eenvoudigen (Model of the Divine Truths for Simple 
Folk; 1706), which replaced the Kort Begrip (mentioned above) among 
Voetians.' 

In the early nineteenth century, Catechism classes for young people 
became a tremendously important part of ministers’ work. The 
Reformed synod’s 1816 Reglement op het Godsdienstig Onderwijs 
(Regulations for Religious Education) described them as “one of the 
primary and principal duties of pastors and teachers” (art. 9). Ministers 
seem to have taken this to heart. 


It is a pleasure to behold that for some years many Preachers have 
applied themselves more keenly than in the past to educating both 
young people and older ignorant folk, with the aim of imparting a 
modicum of knowledge and faith to them.” 


1 Heringa in Raadvrager, vol. 4.2 (1843), p. 129. 

150 Cuperus, Leven, p. 154. 

5! De Jong, Kerkgeschiedenis, p. 236. 

132 De Jong, Kerkgeschiedenis, p. 253; Cuperus, Leven, p. 153; Schotel, Eeredienst, 
p. 332. 

13 Heringa in Raadvrager, vol. 1 (1821), p. 44. 
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Catechism instruction was receiving new attention in part because of 
the growing influence of Enlightenment thinking, according to which 
the ministers of the Word were primarily “teachers of the people” 
whose calling was to edify the “ignorant.” There was another reason 
ministers felt a need to take personal responsibility for the religious 
education of young people; since the Batavian Revolution, they could 
no longer count on schoolmasters to do the job. While new education 
laws—adopted in 1801, 1803, and especially 1806—had not expelled 
religious education from public schools, they had restricted the scope 
of such education to non-denominational Christian virtues and veri- 
ties, purged of controversial statements or expressions. “* The only 
opportunity for “doctrinal education in religion” was outside school 
hours.” 

Strictly secular education was still a long way off, however. Article 
26 of the Reglement op het Godsdienstig Onderwijs stated unequivo- 
cally that religious instruction was to be given in all public primary 
schools (as well as churches, prisons, and houses of correction). 
Church “teachers” could make use of classrooms for this purpose, 
when they were not being used for regular lessons. Ministers contin- 
ued to exert indirect influence on primary education for many years, 
in part because many schoolmasters continued to serve as precentors 
or sextons. In the village where Rev. A. W. Bronsveld took up resi- 
dence in 1862, the head teacher at the public primary school gave his 
pupils lessons in biblical history. Each year, he marched the children 
who were ready for Catechism instruction over to the waiting minis- 
ter. And after his pupils made their confession of faith, the master 
paraded them from the church to the home of the minister, whom he 
thanked on their behalf." In many other communities, however, 
especially in Catholic areas, the secularization of schools came to frui- 
tion around 1800. 

Benthem Reddingius called special Catechism instruction “a very 
principal part of the teacher’s office … of the very greatest importance 
to our church.”*” Boers heartily agreed, writing that ministers could 
“do at least as much good through Catechism instruction as through 
preaching.” At the very least, they could lay the groundwork for better 


54 See also KB 2 I 1842, art. 11. 
5 Lenders, Burger, pp. 38-47. 
°° Bronsveld, Souvenirs, p. 111. 
7 Benthem Reddingius, Gedachten, p. 120. 
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comprehension of their sermons.” In a treatise on Catechism instruc- 
tion, Heringa listed all sorts of other advantages. The Catechism, he 
argued, was a systematic exposition of religious truths, and by teach- 
ing its contents, ministers could reach out to those most in need of 
education, encouraging them to think and talk about these issues, and 
challenging them to learn to read and write.” Furthermore, Heringa 
added, Catechism instruction made ministers better acquainted with 
their congregations, creating common ground and forging bonds of 
trust.’ Muurling made it abundantly clear that he attached great 
importance to religious education; his book Practische Godgeleerdheid 
began not with homiletics but with catechetics. This was characteristic 
not merely of the theological school to which he belonged (see Chapter 
III), but of nineteenth-century Protestantism in general, which cher- 
ished the ideals of learning, education and a sound upbringing. In its 
annual report for 1869, the General Synodical Committee affirmed 
that “in our day ministers are generally devoting a great deal more 
effort to Catechism teaching.”'®! 

This new-found enthusiasm related only to special Catechism 
instruction, however. Whereas in 1807 Boers had observed that many 
churches held public Catechism classes on weekdays and Sundays, 
Heringa wrote that such classes had become much less popular since 
the late eighteenth century, and attributed this tendency to changing 
attitudes. Some people lacked the interest—or the courage—to attend, 
while others were a trifle too assertive. 


Members of the Congregation who have grown accustomed to this work 
over a long period ... may well express sentiments unlike those of their 
teacher, and indeed may flatly contradict him and argue with him, which 
is more likely to offend religious sensibilities than to cultivate 
them. And it is precisely this that has recently come to pose a greater 
threat … '? 


Benthem Reddingius had warned of the same danger in an earlier 
work. 


58 Boers, Handboek, p. 162. 

1 In his first pastorate, a small village in Friesland, Francois HaverSchmidt (1835- 
1894) taught his Catechism pupils their multiplication tables (Nieuwenhuis, Dominee, 
p. 68). 

160 Heringa in Raadvrager, vol. 4.2, p. 125. 

161 PGS 1869, appendix C, p. 7. 

12 Heringa in Raadvrager, vol. 4.2, p. 131. 
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When the students pride themselves on their work, dare to teach what 
the teacher does not, dare to boast that they know better than he, and 
dare to contradict him, public Catechism instruction becomes a source 
of great sorrow for the Teacher and of great confusion among the Con- 
gregation. And who among us has never seen such cases?!® 


Reddingius thus advocated an occasional Bible reading or prayer 
meeting instead of public Catechism classes.'“* Many preachers seem 
to have taken this advice to heart; even though the Reglement op het 
Godsdienstig Onderwijs had made a point of recommending public 
Catechism instruction, the practice died out almost everywhere. 

The Reglement had also emphasized that religious education had to 
be built up “step by step ... in keeping with the potential of each stu- 
dent.” This was a firm endorsement of the tendency seen in some 
places to group Catechism students by age.'® Benthem Reddingius 
recommended at least four separate, hour-long classes: one for chil- 
dren, two separate ones for “young lads” and “young daughters”— 
because they would accomplish more if kept apart—and another for 
adults who were new to religious instruction. Reddingius urged min- 
isters to keep in mind that many of these older students could not (yet) 
read. If ministers wished, they could hold still another class for those 
who had already confessed their faith but desired additional instruc- 
tion. Muurling proposed a three-way division into “primary, second- 
ary, and higher religious education.” This final category encompassed 
Catechism instruction for grammar school pupils and university stu- 
dents.'°° He was also in favor of special lessons for those planning to 
confess their faith in the near future. Beyond that, the number of hours 
of Catechism instruction was dependent on the number of pupils. 
According to Muurling, the maximum number in each group was 
twenty to twenty-five; this made it possible not only to maintain order 
but also to give everyone a chance to speak. 

Religious education specifically for children involved testing them 
on the lesson they had just learned. In some areas, Catechism classes 
were in fact called vraagleren (literally “question-teaching” or “ques- 
tion-learning”). The primers used were perfectly suited to this purpose; 


1 Benthem Reddingius, Gedachten, p. 118. 

‘6 Boers (Handboek, p. 166) emphasized that respondents should be not only 
well-educated, but also “modest” and “humble,” and he warned ministers not to be 
drawn into debate. See also Bos, ‘Pastor.’ 

' De Jong, ‘Eeuwen. 

166 Muurling, Godgeleerdheid, p. 190. 
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like the Catechism and the Kort Begrip, they were organized as a series 
of questions and answers. This was known as “the Socratic method,” 
but was often anything but a philosophical dialogue between the 
teacher and the student. Van Koetsveld described how his first 
Catechism pupils droned out their answers “at a gallop,” with down- 
cast eyes and burning cheeks. When it was the fourth child’s turn, he 
asked her to speak at a more leisurely tempo. 


The girl said “I learn—”, turned red, and tried again. “I learn—”, and 
at this point she turned vermillion, was unable to sustain a slow pace, 
and galloped through the response even faster than the others— 
“TlearnfromGod screationthatHeiswiseandgoodandImustworshipHim 
andloveHim.” She gasped for air.’ 


In 1839 Van Koetsveld published a method of his own, which was 
reprinted at least ten times. Likewise, countless other ministers pre- 
sented their own personal “question books.” One church historian 
commented, “If there is any branch of practical theology in which we 
find a frenzy of writing and publishing, then it is Catechism 
instruction.”!® In religious education, as in the liturgy, diversity blos- 
somed (or at least became more overt). Despite substantial differences 
between the new methods, they all departed from traditional primers 
in at least one way: alongside religious doctrine, they also included a 
good deal of biblical history. Ministers were required by synodical 
regulations to teach this subject and could not confirm any new mem- 
bers who were entirely ignorant of it. Opinions varied as to the 
proper teaching method. 


I am not aware that Jesus made people learn passages from memory as 
doctrines. I am not aware that he pestered his Magdalene with all the 
kings of Israel and Judah. In general, religious education for the young 
should be a communication of Jesus’ religion, and the mode of com- 
munication should closely reflect one’s own personality and the needs 
of the children.’ 


Not only the content but also the frequency of religious education var- 
ied. In rural areas, it all but ceased during the summer months, when 
most pupils spent their time working the land. Religious education 
often ended in April and did not recommence until October. The 
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Reformed synod disliked these long vacations, and in 1830 it ordered 
ministers to give both sermons and Catechism instruction the whole 
year round, as the best remedy for the profound “ignorance” confront- 
ing Reformed church leaders. These orders do not seem to have had 
much impact; Heringa, Muurling, and De Kat Angelino all complain 
about the long interruptions in Catechism instruction in the country- 
side. 

In the cities, classes went on all year, and ministers’ work was more 
or less independent of the agrarian cycle. Religious education kept 
some of them very busy indeed. In Rotterdam, Van Oosterzee gave 
nine hours of Catechism instruction every Tuesday, to five to six hun- 
dred pupils in total.'” A. J. T. Jonker, who began serving in Rotterdam 
in 1882, had no fewer than a thousand pupils in some years, and his 
fellow pastor J. T. de Visser even managed 1,300 to 1,500.'” These fig- 
ures are not, however, in any way representative of all Dutch towns, or 
even of the major cities. Most ministers in The Hague had far fewer 
Catechism pupils, a tendency that was even more pronounced in 
Amsterdam.” They customarily left a great deal of religious education 
in the hands of independent Catechism instructors, who prepared 
young people for their confession of faith in return for a fee. 

Around 1816 there were as many as 345 of these semi-ecclesiastical 
helpers in the Netherlands, 55 of whom worked in or near Amsterdam. 
To qualify for this occupation, they had to receive two years of train- 
ing from a minister and pass an exam administered by the classis, and 
once certified, they could not deviate from the question books man- 
dated by the local ministers.’ The ministers in Amsterdam jointly 
authored such a book around 1832: Eenvoudig onderrigt in de christe- 
lijke leer (Basic Instruction in Christian Doctrine). In other words, 
Catechism instructors were subordinate to the pastor; in one of his 
best-known novels, Multatuli (Edward Douwes Dekker) described 
them as bearing the same relation to a minister “as a corn-cutter to 
a physician.”’” There were malicious rumors that ministers would 
only teach the children of wealthy or notable families.'”° Catechism 
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instructors—who came from the petty bourgeoisie themselves—were 
thought to be better suited to teach the lower classes because they were 
“better able to descend to their level,” and because the pupils were 
“less intimidated by a Catechism instructor than by a minister.” 

This class distinction did not do the reputation of Catechism 
instructors any good, and they were frequently the butt of humorous 
prose and verse. Ministers, too, often wanted little to do with them, 
suspecting them of disseminating “rigid, systematic doctrines instead 
of pure knowledge of the Bible.”!”* As the chair of an ad hoc synodical 
committee, Heringa aired such views quite frankly, concluding that 
Catechism instructors often did more harm than good “owing to a 
faulty education,” and that they had “broken the spirit of many a con- 
gregation” by spreading “dark and unbiblical notions.”'” Since the 
flaws in their training were thought to be the main problem, Heringa 
proposed the establishment of a national school of Catechism instruc- 
tion, modeled after the training college for primary school teachers in 
Haarlem. This plan foundered on a mass of objections, however. 

Whether they received their “question-teaching” from a Catechism 
instructor or a real minister, after a few years—or sometimes mere 
months—the pupils were ready for confirmation. Once the church 
council had investigated their moral conduct, the minister questioned 
them, in the presence of at least one elder, about their religious knowl- 
edge and feelings. If their replies were satisfactory, the minister gave a 
solemn speech confirming them asmembers of the Reformed Church.'*° 
Not everyone passed this “exam.” Around 1870, many candidates 
were rejected in Amsterdam for inadequate knowledge and poor 
motivation. 


One reaches the age of 16 or 17 and must naturally consider confirma- 
tion; soon enough one is taking a class, for a year, or perhaps six months, 
usually one hour a week. And so, in 26 hours, one is knocked into shape 
for one’s confirmation.“ 
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Around that time, the confirmation or rejection of other instructors’ 
pupils became a weapon in the struggle between rival orthodox and 
progressive factions within the Reformed Church. Both spiritual and 
material interests were at stake; since members could apply for church 
poor relief, confirmation was likely to save them as much as five guil- 
ders a week.'* In all too many cases, it was clear “to what a great extent 
material interest was the dominant influence in this momentous, life- 
changing act.”'* Perhaps this is why a financial obstacle was created; 
in Amsterdam, candidates had to pay a full three guilders to the church 
relief program,'** and often had to buy a black suit or a new pair of 
pants as well.'*° 

According to the Reglement op het Godsdienstig Onderwijs, new 
members had to be “confirmed” in public at a Sunday church service. 
Most local churches held special services for this purpose one or more 
times a year—in Haarlem, for instance, they took place at Easter and 
during the annual pig market.'*° This service reached its climax when 
the minister, standing at the pulpit, asked the candidates three ques- 
tions. Did they believe in the doctrine that they had just recited? Did 
they intend to live by it, forsaking sin and leading a Christian life? Did 
they submit to the authority of the church and, if necessary, to church 
discipline?!” Jacques Perk (1859-1881), an avant-garde Dutch poet 
whose father was a leading Walloon Reformed preacher, wrote an 
impression of this pivotal moment in his young life. 


There solemn, fundamental questions 
Came drifting to me from the pulpit 
And ’t was as if two friendly eyes 
Were settling on me with approval. 


' Van Koetsveld, Mastland, p. 118. In mid-century Amsterdam, approximately 
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Nothing but shrouded forms I saw 
Trumpets cried out Hallelujah 

Whole choirs of heav’nly angels crowed 
And whispered of the Lord our God.'** 


After the new members had said “I do,” the minister spoke a few more 
solemn words to them, wishing them well and passing on valuable life 
lessons.'* For the first time, they had the right to take part in what was 
by far the most sacred ceremony of the Reformed Church: the celebra- 
tion of communion, the Lord’s Supper. E. J. Potgieter, a leading Dutch 
writer and literary critic, described how a first communion of this kind 
formed the crown on the minister’s Catechism teaching. 


Now his labors were completed, fruit coaxed from the tender bud, 

So with heaven in their hearts the grateful country youth rose up. 

As they bowed to kiss his hand, the old man clasped them to his breast, 
Full of long-abiding love and wishing them the very best. 

Then he laid his brittle hands in blessing on the curly hair 

Of the flock, who sang his praise to God on high in grateful prayer!” 


THE LORD’s SUPPER 


The Lord’s Supper was as ceremonious as the baptismal service was 
commonplace, and took place only four times a year in most local 
churches. The solemnity of the occasion was underscored by the 
lengthy series of events that led up to it and followed it. Preparation 
for the Lord’s Supper began with one or more “confessional” sermons 
in which the minister briefly presented the main pillars of Reformed 
doctrine. Such sermons were primarily intended not for candidates 
for confirmation, but for church members, to refresh their knowledge 
of the Calvinist confessions." Around 1800, services of this kind were 
still quite frequent, as one of the hymns in Evangelische Gezangen 
reveals (no. 99: “See us confess Your name together”). The Rev. Hamer, 
the former teacher in the humorous novel Het leesgezelschap te 
Diepenbeek (mentioned above), also recognized this duty. 


‘8 Jacques Perk, “Ter herinnering aan mijne bevestiging op 25 maart 1877,’ in 
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Shortly before confirmation he always gave seven sermons on the seven 
y ys g 

principal goods of the Covenant of Grace: vocation, faith, resurrection, 
justification, sanctification, avowal and exaltation.” 


In this passage, Van Limburg Brouwer uses the telling detail of the 
confessional sermon to paint a portrait of an old-fashioned minister. 
This suggests that by his day—the mid-nineteenth century—the cus- 
tom had died out. 

The confessional sermon was usually followed by a service to put 
the congregation into a suitably meek frame of mind. In the sixteenth 
century, this service had normally taken place on the day before the 
Lord’s Supper (a Saturday), but had since become an ordinary Sunday 
morning service, held one week before the sacrament.” At this “pre- 
paratory service,” the minister could read the first part of the form for 
the Lord’s Supper. This injunction to self-examination called on each 
member of the congregation to “consider ... his sins ... so that he may 
abhor and humble himself before God.” The churchgoers were then 
told to ask themselves whether they believed that all their sins were 
forgiven through the passion and death of Christ. Finally, they had to 
examine whether they were determined to lead better lives. Only those 
who could stand up to this self-scrutiny were invited to the supper 
table. Congregants who fell short in some way were warned, in a para- 
phrase of 1 Corinthians 11:29, that “those who do not feel this testi- 
mony in their hearts eat and drink judgment to themselves.” Certain 
types of grave sinners were excluded by name, such as “adulterers, 
whoremongers, drunkards, thieves, usurers, robbers, gamesters, the 
covetous, and all who lead offensive lives.” In fact, if the minister and 
elders were conscientious about their duties as overseers of the con- 
gregation, they would personally bar black sheep like these from tak- 
ing part in the Lord’s Supper. Traditionally, church discipline was 
administered in the weeks preceding this rite. 

In some local churches, the preparatory service was followed by a 
special “examination sermon” intended to inspire churchgoers to 
scrutinize themselves even more closely. In Dordrecht this custom 
was still in practice around 1800. A correspondent for the Bibliotheek 
van Theologische Letterkunde (Library of Theological Literature) did 
not think highly of it. He claimed that even the ministers did not 
understand the difference between the examination sermon and the 
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preparatory preaching, and that the long run-up to the Lord's Supper 
fueled an “exaggerated, if not superstitious, image of this ceremony.” 
The many events that followed the Lord's Supper were also part of the 
problem; in Dordrecht, where it was administered quarterly in five 
shifts, no fewer than ten “sermons of thanksgiving” were held after- 
wards.'™ All this emphasis on the sacrament did not make congre- 
gants eager to participate. In many places, only a minority of 
them—often more women than men—went to the communion table.'” 
Most people liked to celebrate their confirmation as members by tak- 
ing part in the Lord’s Supper, but many left it at that. The usual reason 
for non-participation was not any lack of interest; on the contrary, 
churchgoers respected this “seal of the Covenant” so deeply that they 
considered themselves unworthy of it. Reservations of this type were 
contagious; on rare occasions, even the minister declined the bread 
and wine. 

As part of its campaign to improve the liturgy, the Reformed synod 
of 1817 adopted guidelines for the Lord’s Supper. It countenanced the 
preparatory and retrospective activities, '"’ but abolished the separate 
examination sermons. To heighten the effect of the ceremony, it 
advised ministers to place the table in the center of the church so that 
everyone could see and hear what was going on, not to make any dis- 
tinctions based on class or social status when seating churchgoers 
there,” and to read only carefully chosen Bible texts and hymns. At an 
earlier stage, Boers had condemned the habit of reading arbitrarily 
selected chapters of the Bible during the service. He argued that the 
ceremony would be much more impressive if the minister occasion- 
ally left room for a rather novel liturgical element: silence.” Boers 
contended that, as with other rituals, the primary goal was not to teach 
correct doctrine but to evoke appropriate religious feelings.” In 
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Amersfoort, a radically new way of accomplishing this goal had been 
discovered; the Lord’s Supper was celebrated there twice a year, not in 
the morning—as it had been by long tradition—but in the evening, by 
candlelight. As it turned out, this arrangement also encouraged par- 
ticipation by the poor, who shied away by day “because of the shabbi- 
ness of their clothes.” 

The celebrations of the Lord's Supper were lengthy, often lasting 
more than two anda half hours. This was due in part to the number of 
participants, who went to the table in shifts. The number of “tables” to 
which a minister tended each quarter (along with the amount he col- 
lected in donations for the poor) was a gauge of his popularity, as were 
the numbers of people who showed up for sermons, baptism and 
Catechism teaching. Van Oosterzee once boasted of a Sunday on 
which he had tended to thirty-five tables, while his two fellow minis- 
ters had only twenty each. When he administered the Lord’s Supper 
for the last time after being appointed professor, he had more than 
forty tables and eventually had to send for extra bread.” In 1849, 
churchgoers were literally fighting for a place at the table of an ortho- 
dox minister in Leeuwarden. The local church trustees responded by 
developing a “traffic circulation plan” with fixed, one-way routes and 
entrance and exit signs.” But in Amsterdam, out of some 137,000 
Reformed Church members in 1870, barely 4,000 celebrated the Lord’s 
Supper.” 


PASTORAL CARE 


Home Visitation 


The events leading up to the Lord’s Supper also included home visits. 
In the days or weeks before the ceremony, all the congregants were 
personally invited and urged to prepare spiritually, both in church and 
“in concealment.” Helping them to prepare was not the work of 
preachers alone (at least not at first); the Convent of Wesel (1568) had 
decided that elders should visit the members of the congregation, 
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going from home to home once a week or more. This quickly proved 
to be overly ambitious; subsequent synods limited the frequency of 
such visits to one for each Lord’s Supper, and charged ministers too 
with this task. Although the 1619 synod in Dordrecht returned to 
mentioning only the elders (leaving out the minister), it became cus- 
tomary in most areas for the minister to make the rounds accompa- 
nied by an elder, both clad in clerical bands and gowns. Van Koetsveld 
describes how, as a child, while watching two such gentlemen in black 
proceed on their way, he could not help but think of tax collectors; the 
event resembled “an ecclesiastical census, mingled with something 
that smacked of confession.” When Van Koetsveld himself first 
became a minister, he had no real idea of what he was supposed to do 
or say during home visitation. His first round of visits was a decidely 
un-spiritual affair. 


Two chairs had been set out for us, which we respectfully declined. This 
was clearly just as they had expected; the offer was not repeated. In the 
meantime, the maid and farmhand had entered the room—the former 
sat down, while the latter stood still as a statue. The elder removed his 
hat, a friendly hint that I should do the same; the men of the house 
followed suit, while the women lowered their eyes and folded their 
hands. My throat grew tight. Fortunately, my eye fell upon my notebook, 
and I asked for their names again, though I had learned them long 
before. This freed my tongue, so that I could recite the formula I had 
repeated to myself fifty times: “You know the reason I have come; you 
know it will soon be time for the Lord’s Supper; we trust that you appre- 
ciate the importance of this ceremony, etc., etc.” The man of the house 
said, very stiffly, “Thank you kindly, Pastor!” and hastened to add, “Not 
the nicest weather for making rounds.” His wife had lifted her head 
again, and she went back to work on a half-peeled potato; the maid and 
farmhand left, without doing a thing but leaving; and so—our visit was 
complete. 

Why accompany me any further, dear reader? It is all da capo! and 
again da capo! from house to house.” 


In town, and especially in big cities, home visitation often amounted 
to even less. Urban ministers had too many congregants who were too 
far removed from them in social terms. There were frequent com- 
plaints that ministers rarely put in an appearance, and critics suspected 
them of preferring to call on notable families, where they discussed 
spiritual matters only in passing.” But even such an iconic figure as 
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Guillaume Groen van Prinsterer, a renowned historian and orthodox 
Reformed politician, complained of not having received any home vis- 
its from ministers for more than twenty-five years?” A similar com- 
ment is made by the aging, patrician free-thinker Christina de Vry, a 
fictional creation of Wolff and Deken’s, though she also makes it clear 
that she is not in need of more pastoral attention, given her aversion to 
organized religion. 


I (ro THE ELDER): Is your pastor somewhat hard of hearing? I have 
already told him how I have come to feel about the matter. 

ELDER: Would that your spiritual hearing, Madam, were as keen as 
the pastor’s temporal audition. (and he sighed, draining his glass) 

I: If you consider me spiritually deaf, my friends, then surely you are 
wasting your energies. 

PASTOR: So it seems there is nothing we can do here. 

I: Not as far as I am concerned. I was pleased, however, to have the 
opportunity to show you a little hospitality, for I believe, Reverend, 
that you arrived here only recently, and may be making Home Visits 
for the first time. Perhaps that is why you have come to see me. No 
one has paid me such a visit for many years, and it is entirely unnec- 
essary.” 


This passage does not, of course, show that ministers were unwelcome 
guests. But it is a useful corrective to the idea that all congregants were 
longing for a pastoral visit. Ministers had good reason to complain of 
the “ingratitude, scorn, and flagrant insults” heaped upon them from 
all sides during home visits. They also grumbled about the mind- 
numbing nature of the work, “during which it is often nearly impos- 
sible to suppress a yawn.” Some even believed that visiting the 
congregation could undermine the authority of the minister, who 
would be better advised to remain somewhat distant. 


To safeguard your authority and influence, you must make sure that 
your home visits are neither too familiar, nor too frequent, nor too 
protracted. If people rarely see you, they will respect you all the more.” 


This explains why some early nineteenth-century Protestants proposed 
to do away with home visitation. Benthem Reddingius, however, 
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considered this proposal insupportable and argued that home visits 
did not deserve their bad reputation. They could be very valuable, if 
the minister approached them sensibly. 


He should linger a while during home visits, giving people the time and 
opportunity to tell him what they wish to tell him, and above all, he 
should spend time with the people he would never visit otherwise, the 
ones who have no other opportunity to meet him, so that they may 
learn to see him as their Friend and grow eager to reap much benefit 
from his work.””! 


Home visitation was useful because it placed the minister in direct 
contact with individual members of his flock. That gave him the chance 
to present his views more clearly than he could from the pulpit. 
Reddingius stressed that there was no need to make the Lord’s Supper 
the only topic of conversation. Other possibilities included the church- 
going habits of the family (and any servants), their household devo- 
tions, and the upbringing and religious education of their children. 
Many other writers supported Reddingius, writing that home visits by 
ministers were not mere preliminaries to the Lord’s Supper but a 
means for them to become better acquainted with their congregation.” 

Once home visits were no longer associated with the Lord’s Supper, 
they changed in many ways. First of all, ministers had to visit their 
flocks not quarterly, but the whole year round, and instead of making 
rounds, they went where they were needed. Second, they no longer 
had to distinguish between full members and others; there were plenty 
of reasons to talk to those who had not yet confessed their faith. Third, 
as mentioned, they could ask all sorts of questions about a family’s 
religious habits. Many authors advised pastors to take notes on what 
they heard in a special log or notebook” Fourth, because ministers 
were no longer on a mission to invite their congregants to the Lord’s 
Supper (or to bar them from it), they could take a different tone, not 
orotund or officious but heartfelt, intimate, and friendly.”'* 
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One moment he offers advice like an old friend; the next he admonishes 
you like a brother. Sometimes he pleads like a son, and sometimes he 
lectures or commands like a Father —but always with the same love and 
friendship clearly in evidence. He must never raise his voice to the level 
of a Public Official, Prosecutor, or Judge, nor ever seek to command or 
pass judgment.” 


An intimate atmosphere of this kind was difficult to create, however, if 
an elder accompanied the minister. Boers recommended that minis- 
ters conduct home visits on their own, at least some of the time. 

This new perspective on home visitation gradually gained currency. 
The 1824 Reglement voor de Kerkeraden (Church Council Regulations) 
seemed to cling to the traditional view; the list of ministers’ duties sug- 
gested that home visitation (Article 23) was quite separate from “pas- 
toral work among the congregation” (Article 20). On the other hand, 
the aim of home visits was defined broadly; they were said to be a 
means of “encouraging the congregation to attend public religious ser- 
vices and Catechism instruction, and also to celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper and do whatever else may serve to promote religiosity and 
good morals.” 

Expanding the scope of home visitation was somewhat controver- 
sial. At Utrecht University’s school of theology, for instance, the prize- 
winning entry in an essay competition was submitted by a student 
who advocated “uniting pastoral concerns with home visits.” The 
reviewer for the journal Godgeleerde Bijdragen (Theological 
Contributions) had mixed feelings about this proposal, calling home 
visitation “a supremely difficult and most onerous duty” that had little 
practical use, no matter what approach one took to it. He also won- 
dered 


whether ministers of the Protestant denomination truly have the right 
to conduct home visitation? However one goes about it, it remains a 
phenomenon better suited to the Roman Church than to our own, a 
kind of confession in matters of conscience!?"* 


The essayist added that, in contrast, “pastoral visits” did serve a useful 
purpose. The emphasis placed on “home” and “pastoral” visitation 
was due in no small part to the schism in the right wing of the Reformed 


wezenlyk nuttig te maken?’ Ibid., vol. 2 (1817), pp. 373-90; G. Benthem Reddingius 
“Tets over de huisbezoeken,’ Ibid., vol. 2 (1818), pp. 518-24. 

5 Benthem Reddingius, Gedachten, pp. 149-50. 

16 Godgeleerde Bijdragen, vol. 4 (1830), p. 477. 
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Church that began in 1834, known as the Afscheiding or Secession (see 
Chapter II). Because “Seceder” ministers generally spent a great deal 
of time on pastoral conversation, their liberal counterparts felt they 
had no choice but to follow suit and devote more attention to their 
flocks.” Even Van Koetsveld ultimately came out in favor of home 
visits, which he said forged “a lasting bond between the spiritual father 
and his children.” The Groningen school of theology, which was in 
many respects opposed to the Secession, showed the same intense 
interest in pastoral care.” Muurling, for instance, attached the very 
greatest importance to this activity: 


More than any other type of work, it reveals his [the pastor’s] loyal and 
heartfelt love of his Congregation and his unfeigned concern for its 
essential welfare; it thereby arouses and fuels the admiration of the Con- 
gregation and the love it bears him and confirms the indispensable bond 
of intimate union between the Minister of the Gospel and the Congre- 
gation; it gives him the opportunity to become acquainted with his 
Congregation in all its members from close by, and to let it become 
acquainted with him; it is the only way for a Minister of the Gospel to 
be all things to all people, in so far as he can, and to keep many of them 
in a fitting state of awe and fear.” 


Muurling also suggested that pastoral care was of special importance 
“at the present time,” as a suitable way of resisting Roman Catholicism, 
“separatism,” and “orthodoxy,” as well as the modern “tendency 
toward apathy and unbelief.” Home visitation alone was not enough, 
however; he added that churchgoers should also be able to approach 
their ministers, preferably during regular office hours.”” This final 
proposal, which was not widely embraced until a century later,” 
reflects the individualization of pastoral care. In the course of the 
nineteenth century, the idea took root of pastoral care as a conversation 


7 The greater importance attached to home visits from the 1840s onward may be 


connected to the contemporary ideals of directly supervising and caring for the poor 
(armenpatronaat, an idea which was not put into practice until much later) and caring 
for the sick (the work of deaconesses). Starting around 1850, ministers also had to 
compete with Catholic clergymen. The first provincial council for the archdiocese of 
the Netherlands, in 1865, instructed Catholic priests to visit their parishioners at 
home at least once a year (Caspers, “Huisbezoek’). 

218 Muurling (Godgeleerdheid, p. 427) notes that the term pastoraat, which now 
refers specifically to pastoral care, used to include all forms of “practical theology.” 

29 Muurling, Godgeleerdheid, p. 452. 

22 Muurling, Godgeleerdheid, p. 472. 

221 Bos, ‘Pastor; idem, ‘Herders.’ 
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between two people,” without other members of the household or 
church elders present. Such conversations had at most an indirect 
relationship to the Lord’s Supper; they were no longer prompted by 
the public rite of communion but by events in the personal lives of the 
congregants. 


[V]isit the stranger who has just moved into the village, the young 
mother who has just had her child baptized, the newlyweds who have 
just set up housekeeping; visit the invalid bedridden for years, the dying 
man soon to depart the land of the living, the family bewailing the good 
man it has lost; and effortlessly, a conversation will begin, one that does 
some good, and bypassing all artificial regulations and fixed forms, 
touches hearts, seizes hold of life.’ 


In this sense, home visitation began to resemble another of ministers’ 
duties: visiting the sick and dying. 


Visitation of the Sick 


Unlike home visitation, visitation of the sick was traditionally the task 
of “shepherds and teachers” (as ministers were called) and nobody 
else. It was their duty to go to the homes of ailing congregants and 
stand by them in their suffering. Of course, their primary concern was 
for the patients’ spiritual rather than physical condition. The sick were 
encouraged to submit to Providence, repent their sins, convert, and 
seek reconciliation with God and their neighbors.” There was little 
distinction between visiting the sick and visiting the dying, since the 
theme of all such visits was impending death, the imminent encounter 
with the divine judge. 

This point emerges very clearly from Ziekentroost (Comfort for the 
Sick), a collection of Bible texts, lessons and prayers that had come 
into circulation in the sixteenth century but never been officially rec- 
ognized by the Church. Sometimes they were printed in the back of a 
Bible or hymnal, like the Catechism and the formularies. Nineteenth- 
century ministers do not seem to have made much use of this collec- 
tion, however; in advice manuals on pastoral issues, Ziekentroost is 
mentioned derisively or not at all. Its peremptory and somewhat 


22 In the big city of Rotterdam, elders and deacons were each assigned a district 
for home visitation (Douwes, Armenkerk, p. 106). 

23 Laurillard, ‘Huisbezoek’ (1904), in: Laatbloeiers, p. 3. 

24 Allard Pierson, however, urged ministers to concentrate on offering ailing con- 
gregants a sympathetic ear (Pierson, Richting, p. 227). 
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pedantic tone was not suitable for ministers who, as good shepherds, 
were primarily concerned with the emotional needs of the sick and 
dying. If they read out loud, they were more likely to select an appro- 
priate passage from a devotional “family book” such as Nicolaas Beets’ 
Stichtelijke uren (Spiritual Hours) or special collections of readings for 
the sick, such as Van Koetsveld’s De vriend der kranken (The Friend of 
the Sick) or Van der Tuuk’s Troostbijbel (Consolation Bible). Beyond 
that, the chief qualities a pastor needed were tact and the human touch; 
without scaring patients or intruding on the doctor’s territory, he had 
to prepare them for the possibility that they would soon leave this 
world. 


Almighty! Thou arrivest then: the last battle is here, my days are num- 
bered, and I return to dust. Wilt Thou not support me in this last, 
frightful battle? I can do no more; I can scarcely pray, but Thou art still 
almighty! 

Set my heart free of this earth! I can still feel it clinging to the dust. 
Oh, what is the world? I see now: it was not worthy of my heart; it will 
pass away with all its vanities!” 


Nineteenth-century handbooks and treatises on the ministry spoke 
highly of visiting the sick, calling it a duty of the very greatest impor- 
tance which ministers could not shirk for any reason whatsoever—not 
even if their own health was at risk. 

Oddly enough, these writings do not mention the long-established 
urban occupation of “comforter of the sick” or “visitor of the ill.” 
These assistants paid many visits on ministers’ behalf; like Catechism 
instructors, they took over some of the “dirty,” thankless work. Their 
social status was considerably higher, however; they were often candi- 
dates for ordination, looking forward to becoming ministers. Boers 
and Benthem Reddingius may not have mentioned this group because 
their days appeared to be numbered; owing to the separation of church 
and state, local governments no longer paid them stipends. Many 
church communities managed to pay them out of their own pockets, 
however, keeping their occupation alive into the nineteenth century. 
After that, they were no longer recruited primarily from the ranks of 
ordinands, but among Catechism teachers. Article 11 of the Reglement 
op het Godsdienstig Onderwijs (1816) stated that “the most suitable” 


25 See also Kuypers’ “meditations for the sickroom,” In de schaduwe des doods. 
26 Gebed in doodsnood,’ in: Van Koetsveld, Vriend, p. 236. 
227 De Niet, Ziekentroosters. 
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Catechism instructors were to be appointed as visitors of the sick.” 
Starting in 1844, some of their duties were taken over by deaconesses, 
nurses loosely affiliated with the church who brought food, medicine 
and words of comfort to members of urban congregations.” 


Assisting the Condemned 


Ministers had another duty that involved preparing individuals to die, 
though it was one they were rarely called on to perform: the “treat- 
ment” (behandelen) of criminals condemned to death. Because execu- 
tions took place only in the cities, village pastors had nothing to do 
with them. But in Amsterdam, they occurred with some regularity 
until 1861. A local minister had to be present; not the most experi- 
enced one, but the youngest. This suggests that ministers saw this duty 
as an unpleasant chore, even though all they were actually expected to 
do was accompany the criminal to the scaffold on the day of execution. 
In the days of the Dutch Republic, the ministers of the “public church” 
had played a prominent role in capital punishment, leading the crowd 
in solemn prayer before beheadings and hangings. That suggests 
another possible reason that this work traditionally fell to the youngest 
preachers; they had the most powerful voices. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, this ceremony was abandoned. The separation of church and 
state left clergymen—whether Protestant ministers, Catholic priests, 
or rabbis—with only a marginal role in actual execution. From then 
on, it was inside the prisons that they had to prove their worth. 

This change was related to developments in the nineteenth-century 
penal system, which took “moral elevation” as its highest goal rather 
than deterrence or retribution. The prison was transformed into a cor- 
rective institution through measures such as the introduction of cells.” 
The role of religious teachers in this new order was to persuade con- 
victs, through penetrating conversation, to search their souls, repent 
and convert. Once in a while, this approach worked. The burglar and 
murderer Ruurd Paschiers van Dijk was reformed by two ministers 
from Leeuwarden. In his last words from the scaffold in 1846, he con- 
fessed his guilt and his new-found religion and urged the crowd to 
mend their ways.” But not all such stories had happy endings. Scarcely 


28 Muurling devoted only four of the 637 pages of Practische godgeleerdheid to 
visiting the ill. 

29 Van Ginkel, ‘Diaconessen.’ 

30 Franke, Emancipation. 

31 Kalma, Grote kerk, p. 168. 
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a year later, Leeuwarden church council asked whether a membership 
certificate issued in prison was legally valid. It was thought that some 
prisoners were confessing their faith to throw more weight behind an 
application for a pardon or to qualify for church poor relief.” Ministers 
were thus instructed to carefully scrutinize the background, life his- 
tory, character, and motives of “converted” prisoners. However, this 
led to the unexpected discovery that the roots of evil conduct were, in 
many cases, not to be found solely within the individual criminal. As 
Van Koetsveld concluded from the life story of a “recidivist”: 


People become what they are expected to become, and disgrace is both 
the mother and the daughter of crime.” 


» CC 


This led him to support homes for “fallen,” “neglected” and “threat- 
ened” girls, women and boys in the village of Zetten in the Betuwe 
region (and in Hoenderloo, in the thinly populated Veluwe area). The 
first of these “institutions” were founded in 1848 by O. G. Heldring, a 
minister in the nearby village of Hemmen.™ Heldring led the way not 
only in rehabilitation and child protection, but also in Christian 
schooling, temperance, the fight against prostitution, and reform of 
poor relief. He pioneered a range of activities that ministers would 
never officially count among their duties—let alone as their exclusive 
domain—but ultimately could not ignore. In Northern Europe in the 
nineteenth century, this type of work was usually referred to as Home 
Mission.” Although at first it took root primarily within the revival 
movement known as the Réveil, and although the laity (both men and 
women) played a prominent role in it, Home Mission had great sig- 
nificance for the development of ministers’ work in the late nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. The next section covers a number of specific 
topics within this field. Let us begin with the oldest and thorniest 
problem: poverty. 


22 PGS 1847, p. 233; see PGS 1839, p. 106. 

3 Van Koetsveld, ‘Een recidivist. Uit het dagboek van een’ geestelijke’ (c. 1860), 
in: Fantasie, p. 200. 

234 Heldring was inspired by pioneers outside the Netherlands: the Scottish clergy- 
man Thomas Chalmers (1780-1847), founder of the Free Church of Scotland (in 
1843), the German leader of the Home Mission movement, Johann Hinrich Wichern 
(1808-1881), and another German minister, Theodor Fliedner (1800-1864), who 
established the first Protestant hospital and the order of deaconesses. 

5 Kruithof, Heidenen.’ 
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A SOCIAL CALLING 


Poor Relief 


In many places, the church bore full responsibility for the poor, infirm, 
and needy. A plan for a national poor fund was launched during the 
French period but never got off the ground; throughout the nineteenth 
century, poor relief remained primarily in the hands of churches and 
private organizations.”* Ministers played almost no part in it, 
however,””’ and it was not mentioned either in the Reglement voor de 
Kerkeraden or the manuals of practical theology. 

The work of caring for needy congregants was entrusted to the third 
category of office-bearers (alongside ministers and elders), the dea- 
cons.”** In large congregations they formed a body in their own right, 
separate from the church council, and the role of deacon was seen as a 
demanding one, ideally suited to preparing well-bred young men for 
other social positions, whether ecclesiastical or civil. In such cases, the 
only role that ministers played in poor relief was to urge congregants 
to contribute to the offering (in church each week and door to door 
once a year). In some areas, it was the minister’s wife who did the most 


6 De Haan, Beginsel. 

237 Many ministers seem to have kept their distance from poor relief somewhat 
deliberately. For instance, the ministers (and elders) of Rotterdam were unreceptive 
to the idea of armenpatronaat (see note above; Douwes, Armenkerk, p. 106). 

238 Two Royal Decrees of 1822 declared that church poor relief was part of public 
poor relief, and there were no ecclesiastical regulations on diaconal work. Starting in 
1840, diaconates began attempting to pull free of the grip of national government, 
with the city of Utrecht leading the way. In 1844, the Reformed synod adopted the 
Algemeen Reglement op de diaconie-administratién (General Regulations on Diaconal 
Administrations), premised on the independence of church activities (PGS 1844, 
pp. 151-74). These regulations never became law, however, since the Crown withheld 
approval. After the sweeping liberal reforms of 1848, Johan Rudolf Thorbecke, the 
architect of the country’s new constitutional system, proposed to incorporate diaco- 
nates into a broader poor relief system that would be managed entirely by the state. 
The bill for this purpose provoked a storm of outrage. When a Poor Relief Act was 
finally passed in 1854, its provisions were quite different: religious and private orga- 
nizations took precedence. Nevertheless, diaconates lost ground; their contribution 
toward the costs of poor relief dropped from 50% in 1854 to 30% in 1913. This was 
because government bodies grew more active in this field as churches became less 
interested. Increasingly, diaconates focused on the elderly, widows, and invalids in 
their own congregations; other needy individuals were left to the care of public pro- 
grams (Knottenbelt, Wetboek, p. 270; Douwes, Armenkerk, p. 60; Van der Hoeven, 
Notulen; Boneschansker & Van der Sluis, Beeld; see also De Swaan, Care; Gouda, 
Poverty; De Haan, Beginsel). 
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Frontispiece to the memoirs of the leader of the Dutch Home Mission movement, the 

Rev. Ottho Gerhard Heldring (1804-1876), pastor of the village of Hemmen in the 

Betuwe region (shown here). In the neighbouring village of Zetten, Heldring opened 
a range of homes for needy groups such as “fallen girls” and “delinquent boys.” 


for the poor; she might make a kettle of soup for them each Monday 
morning, for instance.” 

In most villages, however, deacons were part of the church council, 
which was collectively responsible for poor relief. As the presiding 


239 Van Loo, Arme, p. 90. 
2 “More and more, the longing for independence and autonomy is emerging 
among the diaconates ...” (PGS 1855, p. 7) The 1857 Reglement op de Diaconieén 
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officer of the church council, the minister was also involved. In The 
Manse of Mastland, Van Koetsveld describes how he gathered around 
the pulpit with the deacons and elders after the Sunday morning ser- 
vice to dispense loaves of bread and five-cent pieces. He also visited 
needy members of his flock in their humble homes, bringing cigars 
with him— not to give away, but so that he could observe the living 
conditions of the poor without smelling them.’ Van Koetsveld never 
brought money, believing that giving actual financial support to one’s 
poorer congregants would only encourage “flattery, hypocrisy, and all 
sorts of other tricks.” Like many of his contemporaries, Van Koetsveld 
firmly believed that poverty resulted mainly from a lack of education: 


The poor man is only half Protestant. He has not the time, nor the 
inclination, nor the skill to investigate freely, and cannot transcend par- 
tisan prejudices... . In his way of life, the poor man is closer to the state 
of nature, not as it is imagined, but as we see it in children and among 
savage peoples. His passions are strong, and he knows nothing of self- 
control ... The virtue one is least likely to find in him is love of the truth. 
Just as all savage peoples are deceitful, so too is the poor man.” 


Passages like this one make it easy to imagine how the term “Home 
Mission” came about.” 

Heldring, the leader of the Home Mission movement in the 
Netherlands, also saw little point in offering systematic financial sup- 
port. In his early days as a minister, he gave money to a few poor fam- 
ilies, and his manse was soon overrun with beggars from far and wide. 
On his salary of seven hundred guilders a year, there was no way he 
could help them all. After that incident, Heldring studied poverty and 
concluded that among its causes were “the ill will of the poor them- 
selves” and “the foolish gifts of the wealthy.” From that time on, he 
took a different attitude to the poor members of his congregation, try- 
ing to make them self-sufficient by encouraging them to work and 
save.”** Many of them gave him money for safekeeping in the summer 


(Diaconal Regulations) ordained a separate gathering for deacons in every congrega- 
tion. 

%1 Van Koetsveld, Mastland, p. 167. 

2 Ibid., p. 169. 

3 This name may have been selected because the “mission” did not come from 
the church—unlike the poor relief conducted by deacons—but from private associa- 
tions. 

%4 Heldring (Leven, p. 47) argued in favor of direct supervision: “And what indi- 
viduals would be a more obvious choice than the ministers, the organs of the church?” 
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and spent it in the winter in consultation with him. A calf for fatten- 
ing, a goat, a pig, or a “sliver of land to grow food for the winter”—they 
were all fine purchases, as far as Heldring was concerned. But most of 
all, he liked to help a needy congregant buy his own clock. As he put it, 
a clock turned even the most meager dwelling into “a lowly shrub on 
marshy ground in which a nightingale makes its home.” Heldring 
believed that thanks to the constant ticking of the clock, its owner 
would become mindful of the value of time and hence achieve self- 
discipline and escape from bondage. 


[N]ow he is a free man, and no longer a slave, because he is no longer 
summoned to work against his will by the distant, booming bell at the 
manor house; no, his own clock tells him, “Now and only now is it time; 
you are doing only your own will and obeying nothing but the hands 
of your own clock.” 


Abstinence and Temperance 


Along with sloth and spendthrift ways, drinking was held to be one of 
the primary causes of poverty. From the eighteenth to the nineteenth 
century, sales of beer and wine fell, but the popularity of geneva (Dutch 
gin) soared. In the 1820s, alcohol consumption reached unprece- 
dented heights. From 1835 onward, temperance societies like those in 
the United States were formed in some parts of the Netherlands to 
reverse this trend. A national organization followed in 1842: the Dutch 
Association for the Abolition of Strong Drink. 

This body was dominated by ministers, who formed about a third of 
its local and national leadership.” With their moral and intellectual 
authority, ministers were the ideal spokesmen for sobriety. And the 
temperance movement was made for ministers: it allowed them to dis- 
play their social engagement without venturing into social criticism. 
Nor did it require great sacrifices. After Rev. C. Hooijer became a pro- 
hibitionist around 1850, he gave up gin and bitters at his weekly meet- 
ings with other local ministers, limiting himself to a sober glass of 
Madeira.” This was not unusual; the temperance movement rejected 
only strong, distilled spirits, embracing fermented beverages such as 
beer and wine as a harmless or even healthful alternative. Heldring, 


45 Lublink Weddik & Heldring, Waarheid, pp. 13, 15. This is a vivid example of 
what Norbert Elias has described as a shift from Fremdzwang to Selbstzwang; see 
Goudsblom, Régime; idem, ‘Worm? 

46 Wielsma, ‘Geesel, pp. 98-102; Gerritsen, Economie, pp. 159-67. 

47 Hooijer-Bruins, Dominees-dochter, vol. 2, p. 16. 
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who wrote in 1838 that geneva was “worse than cholera,” proposed 
eliminating the excise tax on beer. The liberal Mennonite minister 
Anthony Winkler Prins even hoped to win the masses over to wine. 

When the Amsterdam pastor C. S. Adama van Scheltema declared 
himself a total abstainer (teetotaler) in 1861, he met with incompre- 
hension on all sides: what on earth was wrong with a civilized glass of 
wine or liqueur?” The Vrije Universiteit, a Reformed university in 
Amsterdam, came under fire when it served wine with dinner during 
its opening ceremonies in 1880, but its founder Abraham Kuyper did 
not mince words: “You cannot raise a generation of stalwart Calvinists 
on pots of cocoa or carafes of water and milk.” Even so, the abstain- 
ers slowly gained ground. In 1881, the National Christian Teetotalers 
Association was established. The aims of the temperance movement 
also grew broader; the People’s Union against Alcohol Abuse (1875) 
regarded drunkenness as not only a cause but also a consequence of 
poverty. The movement thus became closely tied to the hot-button 
issue of late nineteenth-century politics: the “Social Question.” By that 
time, however, ministers were no longer leading the way. 


Sunday Schools 


In contrast, they played a much more enduring role in the field of edu- 
cation for the general public. As noted above, early nineteenth-century 
ministers identified themselves primarily as teachers. They put this 
role into practice not only through preaching, Catechism instruction 
and religious education at primary schools, but also in the Sunday 
schools which began to appear in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. At first, these schools were not intended for pupils who were 
too young for church services or Catechism instruction, but those who 
were too poor. In England, where the Sunday School Movement began 
in the 1780s, such schools were originally intended to keep scruffy 
children (and adults) off the streets during the day of rest and teach 
them something useful, such as reading and writing. 

In the Netherlands, Sunday schools focused on religious education 
from the start, but like their English counterparts, they were meant for 
the lower classes, who avoided school, church services and Catechism 
classes. Starting in the 1830s, Sunday schools popped up all over the 


*48 The Bakkerians, a Calvinist splinter group, saw teetotaling as disdainful of a gift 
of God. 
2 De Heraut, no. 154; quoted in Rullmann, Bibliografie, vol. 2, p. 33. 
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country. When the Reformed ministers P. J. Hoedemaker and Adama 
van Scheltema founded the Dutch Sunday School Association in 1865, 
there were already 247 Sunday schools with 729 volunteers who taught 
some 25,000 children. Two decades later, these figures were three to 
four times as high.” Ministers were often the driving force behind the 
establishment of these schools, and they remained involved in school 
affairs in their capacity as “experts.” However, the day-to-day admin- 
istration was generally in the hands of lay workers, usually women. 

In the course of the nineteenth century (and the twentieth), Sunday 
schools came to play a different role in religious socialization. Instead 
of the poor man’s alternative to church and school, they became a 
pathway to Catechism instruction and the “grown-up” church. This 
shift was due largely to an increase in school attendance, especially at 
primary schools, a development that did not escape the attention of 
the ministry. 

Despite the secular nature of public schooling, many ministers con- 
tinued to influence primary education quite substantially—for 
instance, by serving on a local school supervisory committee or a 
regional board of education. Of the seventy school inspectors in the 
1816 Staatsalmanak, which listed public institutions and civil servants 
throughout the Netherlands, I have managed to identify thirty-two as 
ministers. In time, however, the large numbers of ministers on these 
boards drew objections from Catholics. In order not to offend the pro- 
testers, the state virtually stopped appointing ministers to such bodies 
in the late 1820s. Whereas in 1816 seven of the eleven school inspec- 
tors in the province of Gelderland were ministers, by 1840 this was 
only true of one.” A similar process took place in other provinces. 

Even so, many ministers continued to exert considerable influence 
on their local primary schools. This was both because many school- 
teachers still held church offices and also because ministers found 
their way onto the governing boards of “faith-based” primary schools. 
At first, only the most orthodox preachers (particularly “Seceders”; see 
Chapter II) established religious schools of this kind. But that changed 
in the course of the nineteenth century as religious divisions loomed 
larger, making it difficult for public schools to offer a generally accept- 
able form of religious education. Growing numbers of ministers began 
to found or support private religious schools, often called “schools 


50 From 1871 onward, orthodox Reformed congregations had an independent 
Sunday school association, Jachin. See Kruithof, “Geloof.” 
SL Boekholt, Onderwijs, pp. 129-31. 
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with the Bible” (scholen met den Bijbel). In 1857 there were 58 officially 
recognized Protestant schools in the Netherlands, in 1878 over 300, 
and by the turn of the century more than 600.*” Many of them are said 
to have been founded with the assistance of the local minister, or even 
on his initiative. 
For at least a few years it seemed as though any recently ordained min- 
ister was supposed to make the establishment of a Christian school his 
very highest priority. Whether or not the congregation wanted one, 
whether or not the congregation was prepared to support one, they had 
to have a Christian school. Why? 
The driving force was sometimes the one described in Genesis XI:4: 
“let us make us a name.” 


Through initiatives like these, and sometimes very much against their 
will, ministers became involved in the process known as pillarization, 
which reordered Dutch society in the closing decades of the nine- 
teenth century. The educational system, political parties, and practi- 
cally all other forms of social organization became divided along 
religious and ideological lines. This widened the gap between minis- 
ters and those who did not share their religious outlook, but brought 
them closer to the sheep in their own fold. In a pillarized society and 
community, church services, Catechism instruction, and home visits 
were not the only opportunities for ministers to see their congregants. 
They also ran into each other at the meetings of countless school com- 
mittees, professional bodies, trade unions, choral societies, employer’s 
organizations, electoral associations, sports teams, service leagues, 
women’s clubs, housing associations, and young men’s or women’s 
groups. Without going into detail about the changes in all these seg- 
ments of society, I should mention one of the consequences: enterpris- 
ing ministers often worked day and night. 


CONCLUSION 


So what did nineteenth-century ministers do? One thing is clear: they 
did more and more. Compared to their predecessors, they spent much 
more time on religious education (especially for children and adoles- 
cents), rituals (in church services and elsewhere), pastoral conversation 


252 Stilma, School, p. 44. 
53 De Kat Angelino, Onderonsjes, p. 67; De Vries, Regiem, pp. 38-45. 
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with congregants, and all sorts of social activities. Only their work 
from the pulpit (including public Catechism instruction) became less 
important. Nineteenth-century preachers gave fewer sermons, their 
sermons were shorter, and—despite a short-lived initial trend toward 
memorization—they were less likely to learn the words by heart. All in 
all, the emphasis shifted from their public appearances before the con- 
gregations as a whole toward their everyday dealings with smaller 
groups and individuals. Over time, less of ministers’ work took place 
in the public eye, and more of it behind closed doors. It thus lost much 
of its pomp and ceremony, but gained a good deal in intimacy. Even in 
their sermons, preachers were increasingly aware of the needs and 
wishes of their congregation (and other “clients”). Their ministry thus 
took on a more individualistic character; pastoral care was less often 
dispensed to entire families and more often to individuals, and not in 
connection with a collective event (the Lord’s Supper) but in response 
to events in the personal lives of congregants. We see a comparable 
shift in church services and other rites, which were less oriented 
toward the social (or cosmic) order and more toward individual expe- 
rience. Like pastoral care, in which elders were swept to the side, 
church ceremonies combined growing attention to congregants with 
marginalization of other church leaders. The minister was firmly in 
charge. This trend was reinforced by the rise of practical theology, 
which established a “clerical paradigm” for church work.” On the 
whole, this did not promote unity among ministers. Major stylistic dif- 
ferences came to light, not just in preaching but also in religious edu- 
cation and worship. 


What? whispers one [minister] to another. What? Does he wear his 
tricorn and gown on weekdays? What else does he do? What? Does he 
conduct home visits? And what else? What? Does he read out loud from 
the formulary during the Lord’s Supper?” 


Ministers’ growing diversity may have undermined their solidarity, 
but thanks to the growing variety of services they offered, they appear 
to have won the allegiance of their flocks. 


4 Dingemans, “Theologie.” 
25 De Burgemeester van Mastland, Stadspredikant, p. 28. 
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“OFFICIALS WITH THE TITLE OF PROPHET” 
THE REFORMED CHURCH IN KING WILLIAM’S REALM 


They are established churches with canonized customs; associations gov- 
erned in the way of worldly institutions; a piece of administrative clock- 
work; the Kingdom of Heaven transformed into a ministry of the interior; 
officials with the title of prophet; an inviolable tradition; a doctrine upheld 
and preached for propriety’s sake; a congregational faith, or public reli- 
gious opinion, the defiance of which would betray an uncivil nature.' 


On July 3, 1816, twelve pastors, a church elder, and three professors of 
theology met in The Hague. The Reformed Church they served had 
changed its name. Instead of the traditional term gereformeerd, it used 
the more native-sounding word hervormd; furthermore, it was known 
emphatically as the Netherlands Reformed Church.’ The country too 
had changed, and was no longer a republic, or a French département, 
but an independent kingdom. The ecclesiastical assembly in The 
Hague, however, bore the age-old name of synod: the General 
Christian Synod of the Reformed Church in the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 

It had been almost two centuries since the last national church 
assembly, which had taken place in Dordrecht (1618-1619). That ear- 
lier gathering, known as the Synod of Dort (or Dordt, or Dordrecht), 
was both celebrated and reviled as the scene of a historic ideological 
battle. The decisive blow in that battle had been the adoption of the 
Canons of Dort, doctrinal rules rejecting the views of the Remonstrants 
on predestination and other matters. (Remonstrants were also known 
as Arminians, after their leader Jacobus Arminius.) After adopting 
those canons, the Reformed Church had instituted disciplinary pro- 
ceedings against some two hundred dissenting ministers. Two-thirds 
had been found guilty and removed from office. A few of these dis- 
senters had gone on to found their own Christian denomination, the 
Remonstrant Brotherhood. Though the mainstream Netherlands 
Reformed Church was under no threat from the small band of 


! Busken Huet, ‘Klerikalisme’ (1864), reprinted in: Tijgergenoegens, p. 53. 
* See the Translator’s Preface or the Glossary. 
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Frontispiece to a “Whig history” of the Netherlands Reformed Church: the authors, 
Anneaus Ypey (1760-1837) and Isaac Johannes Dermout (1777-1867), presented the 
organization established in 1816 as the culmination of an evolutionary trend in eccle- 
siastical history. Ypey was a professor of theology in Harderwijk and Groningen; 
Dermout was a minister in The Hague and court chaplain for more than fifty years. 
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Remonstrant congregations, since then it had held fast to the Canons 
of Dort as one of its confessions of faith. Along with two other “Forms 
of Unity,” the Belgic Confession of 1561 (in fact French in origin) and 
the Heidelberg Catechism of 1563/1566 (translated from the German), 
these canons were said to express the fundamental dogmas of 
Reformed Christianity. 

In addition to theological disputes, the Synod of Dort had dealt 
with practical issues, establishing a new national church order. Yet the 
secular authorities in most provinces had refused to adopt this Dort 
Church Order, even though it accorded them a great deal of power. 
Only Gelderland, Utrecht, and Overijssel had put it into effect. As a 
result, the plan to hold national synods once every three years had 
never borne fruit; the States General (the country’s governing assem- 
bly) had consistently refused permission for such events, fearing they 
would lead to more church infighting. For the rest of the seventeenth 
century and throughout the eighteenth, Reformed ministers and 
elders had gathered only in the regional church assembly known as the 
classis (plural: “classes”) and the provincial, or “particular,” synod.* 

This decentralized form of church government had been well suited 
(and subordinated) to the federal political structure of the Dutch 
Republic. But it no longer met the needs of the nineteenth-century 
Dutch monarchy. A unitary state required a unified church, or at least, 
this was the opinion of the new head of state, King William. By Royal 
Decree of January 7, 1816, he established General Regulations for the 
Administration of the Reformed Church in the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, based on a draft from the period of French rule.” 

These General Regulations (Algemeen Reglement) imposed an 
entirely new organizational structure on the Reformed Church. In the 
days of the Republic, the work of church government had gone on 


° A set of articles written in 1693 by the Walcheren classis, against the “heresies” of 
Herman Alexander Roéll, Balthasar Bekker, and Johannes Vlak, were an additional 
yardstick of orthodoxy. See Documenta Reformatoria, vol. 1, pp. 463-70. 

+ However, the provincial synods did send delegates to each other’s meetings and 
exchanged minutes. From 1694 onward, there was also a triennial meeting known as the 
Hague Coetus, at which delegates from every province met to inspect the original docu- 
ments from the Synod of Dort and the original Statenbijbel, the standard Dutch Bible 
translation. See Van Lieburg, Profeten, p. 31; Van Rooden, ‘Verleden’. 

5 The Algemeen Reglement voor het bestuur der Hervormde Kerk in het Koningrijk der 
Nederlanden. A year and a half earlier, the king had issued regulations on Jewish religious 
institutions, the Reglement op het Kerkbestuur der Nederlandsche Israëlitische gemeenten. 
The reorganization of the Evangelical Lutheran Church followed in 1818. See Estié, Stich- 
ting; Diepenhorst, Verhouding, p. 78. 
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primarily in the classis, the regional church assembly in which all min- 
isters and an equal number of elders were represented. In the new sys- 
tem, however, ecclesiastical authority was vested in “classical” (i.e., 
regional), provincial and national boards composed of just one elder 
(or former elder) and a handful of ministers. The members of the 
regional and provincial boards were to be appointed by the Crown, 
directly at first and then on the basis of nominations by lower-level 
boards. In fact, the sole task of the forty-three regional assemblies 
(much larger, more inclusive bodies, comparable to the old classes) 
was to make two sets of six nominations each year, for the regional and 
provincial boards.° The king, his ministers and his officials had utterly 
altered the system of church administration, though they were too 
psychologically astute to scrap the venerable terms “classis” and 
“synod.” 

Despite the fundamental reforms prescribed by these new regula- 
tions, most Reformed ministers and elders merely “took cognizance” 
of them, as one classis wrote in its minutes.’ Only a few classes, with 
Amsterdam leading the way, protested the new administrative struc- 
ture. Above all, the Amsterdam classis objected that church adminis- 
tration would be in the hands of a small elite, not bound by any explicit 
mandate. The classis considered this oligarchic or hierarchical form of 
governance incompatible with a principle that the Reformed Church 
had embraced since the Reformation: 


as for them [the ministers of the Word], they all have the same power 
and authority, no matter where they may be, since they are all Servants 
of Jesus Christ, the only Universal Bishop, and the only Head of the 
Church.’ 


The Haarlem classis argued that the new administrative structure con- 
flicted not only with Calvinist tradition but also with the gospel. 


We are servants of a Lord who said to us: “The kings of the Gentiles 
exercise lordship over them; and they that exercise authority upon them 
are called benefactors. But ye shall not be so: but he that is greatest 


$ The provincial church boards selected three of the six nominees and presented them 
to the King. The delegates to the synod were selected by the provincial boards without the 
involvement by the Crown (AR 1816, art. 17, 32, 58). The president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer of the synod were, however, appointed by the King, as were their 
counterparts at the provincial and regional levels (art. 17, 19, 37-38, 56-57). 

7 Van Loon, Reglement, p. 154. 

8 Article XXXI of the Belgic Confession; Liturgy & Confessions, New York, NY, 
Reformed Church Press, 1990. 
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among you, let him be as the younger.” [Luke 22:25-26] And yet the 
Regulations give occasion for the ascendancy of the few over the 
many ...” 


These critics were also displeased with the great influence of the Crown 
over “church polity,” complaining that the king not only appointed 
the members of church boards but also had sole power to amend the 
General Regulations. The regulations also placed the synod “in direct 
association” with a national government body, the Ministry of Public 
Worship." The head of that department, possibly in concert with other 
“political commissioners,” was empowered to attend synod meetings. 
Given that such meetings were to take place just once a year, the day- 
to-day administration of the Reformed Church would in fact be in the 
hands of the ministry’s senior official, Jacobus Didericus Janssen, who 
had a thorough grasp of matters ecclesiastical. The Amsterdam clas- 
sis raised serious objections to these state intrusions into church busi- 
ness. The imposition of “extraneous principles” on the church, it 
contended, would compromise the freedom of religion, “which the 
Protestants value most highly and which was one of the principal rea- 
sons that they extricated themselves from the dominion of the Romish 
Pope.””” 

Furthermore, as the authors of these grievances observed, the new 
church order contained no provisions whatsoever to safeguard doctri- 
nal purity. Preliminary drafts of the General Regulations had not 
included a single mention of creed or doctrine, let alone stated how 
they should be defended. The Ministry had taken pains to avoid this. 
But some members of a consultative committee called into being by 
the king—which laid the groundwork for the synod of 1816—had 
argued that it was unthinkable to omit all reference to doctrine and 
church discipline in doctrinal matters. In the end, the General 
Regulations did include a provision on the subject. 


? Cited in Van Loon, Reglement, p. 243. 

10 AR 1816, art. 21. The Departement voor de zaken van den Hervormden en andere 
Eerediensten, behalve dien der Rooms-Katholijken (Department for Affairs Relating to the 
Reformed and other Denominations) was established in September 1814; it was a conti- 
nuation of the Ministerie van den Openbare Eeredienst, which had been merged into the 
Minstry of the Interior in 1809 (Pape, Janssen, pp. 45-84). [Translator’s note: The depart- 
ment established in 1814 is generally referred to as the Departement van Eeredienst. The 
translation used here is “Ministry of Public Worship,” but other renderings that sound 
quite different, such as “Ministry of Religious Observance” or “Department of Religious 
Denominations,” might also be defensible.] 

" De Groot, Reglement,’ p. 112. 

12 Cited in Volger, Leer, p. 30. 
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Advancing the interests of both Christianity in general and the Reformed. 
Church in particular, defending its doctrine, augmenting religious 
knowledge, promoting Christian morals, maintaining order and unity, 
and cultivating the love of King and Country should always be the chief 
goal of all those charged with church administration in various capac- 
ities.” 
However, the drafters carefully avoided defining the term “doctrine” 
(leer). Church government was intended to be entirely “extrinsic”; the 
synod was not even permitted to occupy itself with issues of religious 
substance. The head of the Ministry of Public Worship put it quite 
simply: “The synod is not called upon to resolve doctrinal debates, but 
to govern the church.” He suggested that it was quintessentially 
Protestant to distinguish scrupulously between content and form, 
between “Christianity and church administration.” 

In the course of the nineteenth century, this radical distinction 
between administrative and confessional matters became a bone of 
contention. At first, however, the bulk of Reformed ministers and 
elders accepted it. This is hardly surprising. Firstly, the government 
had only given them three months to submit protests. Secondly, many 
were not opposed to state intervention. The Reformed Church was 
emerging from two turbulent decades. After the Batavian Revolution 
of 1795, in which French troops invaded the Dutch Republic and 
toppled its ancien régime, the social status of the church and its repre- 
sentatives soon came under threat. To free the state and society from 
this “wicked mother of religious coercion,” the revolutionaries had 
made short work of the privileges of the public church and its minis- 
ters. In 1796, the National Assembly had outlawed any public religious 
display;" it had closed down the faculties of theology, done away with 
supervision of schoolmasters by Reformed pastors, and appropriated 
the ecclesiastical assets used to pay minister’s stipends. This forced 
the Reformed Church to follow the example of the dissenters, who 
were well represented in the National Assembly, and turn to congre- 
gations rather than the state to provide a livelihood for ministers, sex- 
tons, precentors and organists.'® But the chance that Reformed 


B AR 1816, art. 9; italics added. 

1 Volger, Leer, p. 31. 

15 See the decree dated August 5, 1796 in Dagverhaal der Handelingen van de Natio- 
naale Vergadering representeerende het Volk van Nederland, vol. 2 (The Hague, 1796), 
p. 544; cited in Documenta, vol. 2, p. 96. 

16 Den Ouden, Kerk; Bos, ‘Geld.’ 
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congregations would be willing to do so was vanishingly small. Even 
after the Batavian radicals had made way for a Napoleonic regime that 
looked more favorably upon the “formerly dominant church,” that 
church and its ministers remained in quite a predicament. Ministers’ 
stipends were paid late or not at all, and as a result “many churchmen’s 
families lived upon dry bread; books, jewelry, furniture, and kitchen- 
ware were sold; the children went begging in the streets.” 7 

William had burst onto this dire scene as the rescuer of the church. 
Immediately after being proclaimed the sovereign ruler of the 
Netherlands, in 1813, he had ordered the payment of the overdue sti- 
pends. Then he had taken decisive measures to ensure the continued 
university training of Reformed ministers; faculties of theology were 
re-established at every institute of higher education (the universities in 
Leiden, Utrecht, and Groningen and the athenaea, or undergraduate 
schools, in Deventer, Harderwijk, Franeker and Amsterdam). With 
these two measures alone, the king had saved the Reformed ministry 
from downfall and earned a great deal of credit. That may explain why 
many Reformed leaders accepted, or even welcomed, his intrusion 
into church affairs. The past decades had shown all too clearly what 
happened to the “national church” when the state kept its distance.'® 

Nor had the traditional form of church government been even close 
to perfect. In any case, it had not been efficient; the classes and provin- 
cial synods had held the same long meetings year in, year out, with 
local and provincial governments footing the bill. Each time, the 
agenda was virtually identical, whether or not there was anything new 
to say. And of course, the fact that every minister participated in the 
classis did not contribute to effective decision-making—though per- 
haps that was not entirely the point. 


A GOVERNING ELITE 


The traditional assemblies of the classis seem to have hada pronounced 
ritual dimension for the regional ministry. These events were one of 
the few opportunities for them to meet one another, especially in the 
countryside. The sermon delivered by a fellow minister, the meetings, 
and, above all, the shared meals seem to have strengthened their soli- 
darity and group identity. Along with integration, the assemblies also 


1 Knappert, Geschiedenis 18e, p. 231. 
18 De Groot, ‘Reglement,’ p. 119. 
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The Dutch government’s religion czar: Jacobus Didericus Janssen (1775-1848), a the- 

ology graduate, who became secretary-general of the Ministry of Public Worship in 

1815. He was the mastermind behind the organization of the Reformed and Lutheran 
churches in the Netherlands (in 1816 and 1818, respectively). 


promoted social structures, by putting the relative status of each min- 
ister on display. At the start of each meeting, every participant was 
assigned a seat according to his rank. This may have been an exercise 
in “futility” from the perspective of efficient governance,” but not 
from that of social status. The distribution of seats and roles within the 
classis (visitor, examiner, censor, delegate to the provincial synod, 
etc.) reflected the standing of a minister among his professional peers. 
In a period when many a minister remained in the same region 
throughout his career,” such distinctions were of great importance. 
In the church as reconstituted by the General Regulations, the 
regional assemblies no longer had a significant part to play. Asa result, 
this whole panoply of social symbolism faded away. A minister’s status 


2 De Groot, ‘Reglement,’ p. 125. 
20 Van Rooden, ‘Stand.’ 
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was no longer indicated by the office he held in the church administra- 
tion, but by whether he held one at all, as only a limited number were 
available. In each of the forty-three classes, only five to seven ministers 
(and one elder or ex-elder) could sit on the regional board. The chair- 
man of this board, which was known as the moderamen, was also a 
member of the provincial church board,” which in its turn sent a del- 
egate to the synod each year. All in all, only about two to three hun- 
dred Reformed ministers were involved in church governance at any 
level. For about five out of six pastors (and the vast majority of elders), 
the church council was the highest forum in which they could make 
themselves heard. The members of the synod and the provincial and 
regional boards were not appointed for life, to be sure, but there was 
clearly a form of Weberian social closure in which governing posi- 
tions circulated among a restricted group. The stepwise system of 
delegation made it difficult for outsiders to enter this group. A long 
march through the regional and provincial boards was the only way to 
become a delegate to the synod. Furthermore, many church adminis- 
trators held more than one position at once. In 1820, for instance, 
seven of the twelve ordinary synod members were also chairmen of 
the provincial church boards that had sent them and thus of their 
regional boards as well.” 

In 1820, thirty ministers were current or former members of the 
synod. If an entirely new crop had been appointed each year, starting 
in 1816, that number could have been sixty. By 1840, exactly one hun- 
dred pastors had experience as synod members; three times as many 
could conceivably have served. This theoretical figure may seem naive, 
since a degree of continuity in board membership is needed for the 
sake of consistency. In the Reformed synod, however, continuity was 
signally lacking. Until mid-century, an average of eight-tenths of the 
synod members in any given year had not participated in the previous 
synod. From 1850 to 1875, this average rose to nine-tenths.” The 


2 Tt is typical of the 1816 Regulations (Algemeen Reglement) that they characterize 
this relationship in top-down terms: “Each member of the provincial church board acts 
as praeses for the church leaders (moderatoren) within the domain of his classis” (art. 56). 

2 Over the years, it became unusual to combine administrative offices in this way. In 
1825 and 1830, only three members of the synod were chairmen of a provincial church 
board (or of the Walloon or Indies Committee). Starting in 1821, the synod welcomed an 
additional delegate, representing the “Indies Committee.” In 1831, the seats for North 
Brabant and Limburg (two largely Catholic provinces in the south of the Netherlands) 
were merged. For ten years, therefore, the synod had thirteen ordinary members instead 
of twelve. 

After the adoption of new regulations in 1875, the replacement rate dropped: only 
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synod of 1844 did not include a single delegate from the preceding 
year, save the permanent secretary and treasurer. The same was true of 
the synods of 1856 and 1858. At other times, there was just one repeat 
delegate: in 1857, 1862, 1864, and 1866, and from 1868 to 1873. 

Given this record of discontinuity, one can see why an executive 
committee, the General Synodical Committee, was established for the 
synod in 1827. This committee was better able to pursue coherent pol- 
icies, because only one of its ordinary members left office each year. 
Before that time, for the first ten years after the adoption of the General 
Regulations, the Ministry of Public Worship had been the only con- 
stant factor, and the minister and his officials could usually steer the 
national church administration in whatever direction they saw fit. 

The fact that the composition of the synod changed constantly until 
late in the nineteenth century, in combination with the limited supply 
of truly new members, shows that access to the highest levels of church 
administration worked on a revolving-door principle. Many of the 
preachers and elders who took part in the synod in a given year stayed 
at home the following year (or years) and then returned. Until 1874 
the provincial church boards (including a Walloon Committee repre- 
senting French-speaking local churches) decided each year afresh who 
they would send to the synod. Like the faculties of theology, they seem 
to have aimed for an even distribution of administrative powers and 
duties, though always within a select circle of church leaders. 

The result was a small pool of experienced church administrators. 
In the 1820s, an average of 40% of the available seats in the synod were 
held by ministers and elders who had taken part before. In the 1830s 
(and until the mid-1840s), that figure rose to 50%, and it even reached 
60% from about 1865 to 1875. In short, despite the rapid turnover, 
there was also a kind of continuity. 

The true first-timers formed a modest proportion of the synod 
members: about one-third on average from 1825 to 1874. Only in the 
late 1830s did this group shrink even further, to about a quarter of 
the total; during those years, the average delegate had five years of 


about four-tenths of the ordinary members (delegates of the provincial church councils 
and the Walloon Committee) were new at the average synod. Between the First and 
Second World Wars, this stabilized at three-tenths. 

* After 1875, this small pool accounted for only 10% to 15% of the members each 
year, because from that time onward a third of the delegates resigned annually. 
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experience.” In the 1850s and early 1860s, in contrast, the newcomers 
made up an exceptionally large group (40 to 50% of the members), and 
for the first time the synod received a major infusion of fresh blood.” 

Although the Reformed synod was less exclusive than many other 
governing boards in the nineteenth-century Netherlands, it can cer- 
tainly be termed an elite. One indication of this is the symbolic capital 
inherited by its members; more than a third of the ministers who took 
part in the synod from its inception to 1840 belonged to lineages that 
are now listed in Nederland’s Patriciaat (see Table 2) as patricians 
(that is, members of the traditional governing class who do not belong 
to the nobility).” Furthermore, almost all of them had risen to promi- 
nent positions in the church; most were installed in the major cities. 
The first General Synod (1816) drew its members from Arnhem, The 
Hague, Amsterdam, Middelburg, Utrecht, Leeuwarden, Deventer, 
Groningen, Breda, Assen, and Ghent (this last town is now Belgian, 
but was then part of the United Kingdom of the Netherlands). The 
Hague even sent two pastors, including one who served the Dutch 
court. In the years that followed, urban preachers continued to take 
part in great numbers. Until 1840, a third of the members came from 
the six largest Reformed congregations: Amsterdam, The Hague, 
Rotterdam, Leiden, Utrecht, and Groningen. 

In summary, the “very reverend gentlemen” (as members of the 
synod were called) represented the pinnacle of the Reformed ministry, 
which more than ever formed a national professional group.” At the 
synod, they encountered representatives of the intellectual elite (theol- 
ogy professors, in particular) and of the political and administrative 
elite. In addition to the delegation from the Ministry of Public 
Worship, the synod (and especially the General Synodical Committee) 
often included elders and former elders who held senior judicial and 


2 This was the period of the Secession, discussed below; De Cock and his followers 
found themselves in confrontation with experienced church administrators. After 1840 
the average number of years of experience swiftly declined and fluctuated around three 
until the 1880s. In the late nineteenth century this figure rose again, to an average of seven 
in the 1930s. 

% In this period the Modern Theology movement made waves in the Reformed 
Church (see Chapter VI). 

27 Nederland’s Patriciaat. Genealogieén van bekende geslachten (The Hague: Centraal 
Bureau voor Genealogie), vols. 1-80. This is not unshakable evidence of their high social 
status, because for the editors of this “blue book,” membership in the Reformed synod 
may have been a factor in the decision to label a family “patrician.” 

28 See Van Rooden, ‘Stand.’ 
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governmental offices. Somealso belonged to the nobility. Unmistakably, 
the synod was a meeting ground for multiple elites. 


A CHURCH ASSOCIATION 


As the executive responsibilities previously held by the classis shifted 
to the provincial church boards and the synod, its role as a social club 
for the ministry was taken over by lower-level bodies. The penultimate 
chapter of the General Regulations stated that within each classis the 
ministers in neighboring districts were to form “rings,” small fraternal 
groups of a kind that already existed unofficially in some areas. The 
country’s pastoral positions, approximately 1,500 in number, were 
divided into 140 rings, which thus had an average of eleven members 
each. Their sole practical task was to provide interim preaching for 
congregations without a minister of their own, in consultation with 
one another,” but their main purpose was “mutual encouragement 
and strengthening of the bonds of brotherly love.” The meetings of 
the rings were to be chiefly devoted to “considering and discussing the 
topics of religion, the flourishing of Christianity, [and] the promotion 
of biblical knowledge,” as well as arranging substitutes for absent min- 
isters.” The members of each ring had to decide for themselves what 
this meant in practice; their bylaws were left entirely up to them. 

In a sense, the ring was the opposite of the synod. While the synod 
focused on matters of church administration and was expected to steer 
clear of doctrinal matters, the rings were expressly denied any admin- 
istrative duties.” This stringent division of labor between church 
administration and theology, between issues of form and content, was 
new to the Reformed Church—as the aforementioned responses to the 
General Regulations indicate—but not by any means to Dutch society. 
Since the eighteenth century, all sorts of clubs, associations, fel- 
lowships, and orders had sprung up, as they had in other European 
countries. These genootschappen were devoted to poetry, the natural 
sciences, Dutch literature, missionary work, improving agriculture 
and the penal system, saving drowning people, and distributing 
the Bible. Some defined their goals more generally, such as the 


2 AR 1816, art. 79. 
© Ibid., art. 80. 
31 Ibid., art. 82. 
2 Ibid., art. 80; see Reenders, ‘Ring; De Groot, ‘Reglement.’ 
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Maatschappij tot Nut van ’t Algemeen (Society for the Public Good). 
Within these organizations, enlightened middle-class men practiced 
“sociability”: the collective pursuit of knowledge, virtue and social 
happiness, in free association.” 

Their articles of association were generally based on an enlightened 
principle: the directors (usually from good families) exercised admin- 
istrative authority but were expected to remain at arm’s length from 
the artistic or intellectual activities of the members.” In other words, 
administrative matters were kept separate from substantive or techni- 
cal issues relating to the activities of the genootschap. This innovative 
method of organization, which by the early nineteenth century had 
stood the test of time, seems to have taken root in the Netherlands 
Reformed Church as well. The distinction between external and inter- 
nal affairs, between Christianity and church polity—which later met 
with numerous and vehement objections—was inherent to its new 
role as a “church association” (kerkelijk genootschap or kerkgenoot- 
schap). 

This term had gained currency during the French period, when the 
separation of church and state had become a reality.” Even after the 
initial decree establishing this separation on August 5, 1796, the 
National Assembly had gone on debating religious matters at some 
length. To be sure, it had established that “no privileged or established 
church” would be tolerated any longer in the Netherlands, but many 
continued to see religion as a domain in need of state support. Wasn’t 
government supposed to guarantee the freedom of every citizen to 
serve God in his entirely individual way? And wasn’t it the duty of the 
state to provide opportunities to hold public religious services and 
give religious education, in view of the social importance of religion— 
indeed, its necessity?” The debate on these issues had proceeded cha- 
otically, in large part because there were no generally accepted, neutral 
terms. For some members of the Assembly, the very term “religion” 
(godsdienst) was redolent of a particular doctrinal system, while to 


3 See Van den Berg, ‘Genootschapsleven’ and ‘“Sociabiliteit;” Mijnhardt, Heil and 
‘Genootschap; Braat, ‘Maatschappij; Boneschansker, ‘Genootschap; Huizinga et al., 
Gedenkboek. 

4 Mijnhardt, “Genootschap.” 

5 Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal, vol. 6.1 (The Hague, 1926), under “Kerkge- 
nootschap.” 

3% De Visser, Kerk, vol. 3, pp. 1-78; Diepenhorst, Verhouding, pp. 69-74; Schama, 
Patriots, pp. 161-63. 
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others it instead suggested natural theology. The word “church” (kerk), 
in contrast, conjured up images of an institution with pretensions to 
absolute truth and power, such as the “formerly ruling” Dutch 
Reformed Church or its rival in Rome. Gradually, the term “church 
association” came to the fore as a neutral description of both the previ- 
ously public church and the faiths of the dissenters (including Jews). 
The Dutch term kerkgenootschap is still in use today, and is roughly 
equivalent to “denomination” or “religious persuasion.” 

So it was that the “formerly dominant church” embarked on a sec- 
ond life as a Reformed “church association.” It is often supposed that 
this terminological change was humiliating or degrading. To some 
extent, this is true; the new term punctured any notion that there was 
one true church. It also quietly undermined the idea that the church 
was ordained by God. Instead, the phrase “church association” seemed 
to describe a joint initiative of individuals who had come together by 
their own free choice. But it was precisely this image that appealed to 
the members of the National Assembly, many of whom had come by 
their Enlightenment ideals thanks to one association or another. In 
other words, the use of the new term also seems to have implied a 
degree of approval; the church was no longer a quasi-governmental 
organization but had a valuable new role as a social “institution for the 
promotion of religion, virtue and good morals.”” The separation of 
church and state did not entail the exile of religion from the public 
sphere to the individual spirit; rather, religion could contribute to 
“sociability” and enlightened community life. 


“IMPROVEMENT OF THE STATUS OF MINISTERS” 


The General Regulations of 1816 were informed by this view of the 
church as an association. This is why they began by specifying its 
members: “all who, upon confessing their faith, have been accepted as 
members” and “those who have been baptized in the Reformed 
churches.”** It was not until Article 3 that they took up the subject of 
the executive directors (so to speak) responsible for church adminis- 
tration at the national, provincial, regional, and local levels. Almost all 


37 See De Groot, ‘God; Van der Laarse, ‘Sacrum.’ 

38 This last provision reflected a remarkably up-to-date way of thinking: in the 
days of the Dutch Republic, even non-Reformed parents had had their children bap- 
tized in a Reformed church (see Chapter I). 
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those administrators were to be ministers; more than ever, the minis- 
try was in control of the Reformed Church. 

It is clear in retrospect that this was not the way to promote a flour- 
ishing community life among Reformed congregations, but it did 
encourage the professionalization of ministers. Although the General 
Regulations did not explicitly require it, the synod took all sorts of 
measures for the “improvement of the status of ministers.” The respect 
accorded to ministers, their income, their authority, and other aspects 
of their place in society were a matter of enduring concern among the 
highest circles of church government. As an elite corps of churchmen 
representing the nation, the synod tried to put a positive spin on the 
social, cultural, and above all political developments that were influ- 
encing their profession. In this respect, they may have followed the 
example of their older though smaller sister, established five years ear- 
lier: the General Mennonite Conference for the Promotion of the 
Ministry, which strove to replace “amateur” (that is, lay) preachers 
with academically trained professionals.” 

Immediately following its installation, the new Reformed synod 
began devoting considerable thought to the social status of “its” min- 
istry. The direct motivation was a looming shortage of qualified min- 
isters. As an initial improvement in the recruitment procedure, a 
commission proposed 


making a rousing appeal to the members of our Reformed Congrega- 
tions, particularly among the more cultured set, seriously encouraging 
them to have any children trained as teachers [i.e., pastors] who have 
the enthusiasm and aptitude for that sort of work ...* 


That same year, the synod considered a plan to change the image of the 
profession in a very tangible way. For centuries, pastors had looked 
unlike ordinary mortals, because their clothing had not followed fash- 
ion, or only at a considerable distance. Their vestments were so badly 
out of date that they had acquired an aura of sanctity. Around the late 
eighteenth century, Reformed ministers generally wore a stiff black 
gown with a white band in front and a strip of cloth two hands wide in 
back (a vestige of the mantle), with short knee breeches, shoes with 
silver buckles, and a tricorn (three-cornered hat)."! 


* Van der Meulen, ‘Wording; Brüsewitz, ‘Aankweek.’ 
® PGS 1817, p. 106; italics added. 
4 Schotel, ‘Bijdrage, pp. 206-37. 
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On August 5, 1796, however, ministers were prohibited from wear- 
ing this costume outside church any longer; the decree on the separa- 
tion of church and state forbade “teachers [and] other church officials” 
to appear in public “with any distinguishing mark.” Some responded 
by putting aside not only their mantle and band but also their tricorn 
and breeches, and adopting the dress of the well-to-do middle class— 
even in church, where they were still permitted to wear their tradi- 
tional costume. After the French period, when it again became 
permissible to wear traditional clerical garb on the street, many minis- 
ters still chose not to. Instead of the tricorn, they wore the same type of 
hat as other substantial citizens. Of course, this did not pass unno- 
ticed. A minister’s appearance—the length of his hair or wig, the shape 
of his hat, the cut and buttons of his gown, the width of his band and 
of the hem in his mantle—had long been seen as signs of his ideologi- 
cal leanings.” Imitating current fashion seemed frivolous, or was it 
actually enlightened? 

By changing their clothes, ministers both raised and lowered their 
social standing; they looked more like other respectable citizens and 
less like a separate order. Ministers who came to the pulpit in everyday 
attire cut a somewhat pallid figure in comparison with Catholic priests. 
With that in mind, the commissioner-general who headed the Ministry 
of Public Worship proposed a new set of official vestments for preach- 
ers in the Southern provinces (where the competition from Catholic 
clergy was greatest).“* He believed the robe de Calvin traditionally 
worn in the Walloon churches was the most suitable option.* The 
synod felt little for this plan, however, since such a robe would be 
inconvenient for ministers who had to travel from one district to 
another. What is more, it was not at all clear whether it would favor- 
ably impress the public. A committee reported that “reasonable and 
liberal Catholics” preferred the modest mantle and band of Reformed 
ministers to “the grandiose trappings of their clerics.” Broad-minded 
Catholics, they said, did not even object 


if a preacher dressed simply in black, and without a mantle or band, 
should mount the platform of truth; since they are so drawn to our 
teachers, and particularly to the exposition of Christian doctrine in the 


2 Dagverhaal der Handelingen van de Nationaale Vergadering representeerende het 
Volk van Nederland, vol. 2 (The Hague, 1796), p. 544; cited in Documenta, vol. 2, p. 97. 

8 Schotel, Eeredienst, pp. 284-94; see also Aalders, Komst. 

“ PGS 1817, p. 56. 

$ Schotel, Eeredienst, p. 254; Aalders, ‘Discussie; idem, Komst. 
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language of culture and common sense, that they visit Protestant audi- 
toriums while absenting themselves from the preaching in their own 
religious community.“ 


The emphasis on ministers’ professional or liturgical attire was one 
aspect of a growing interest in the quality of Protestant church ser- 
vices. At the 1817 synod, Prof. Joannes Clarisse of the Leiden theo- 
logical faculty described how sad the situation was in many churches. 
The Bible readings at the start of the service were usually drowned out 
by the noise of churchgoers entering the building and taking their 
seats, and of stoves being shoved underneath them to warm their feet. 
Like the singing, which was often unbearable, the readings were seen 
solely as a way of killing time before the sermon. In towns with mili- 
tary posts, Sunday services were also disrupted by soldiers, who were 
required to attend. They made a ruckus as they entered, sometimes 
even during prayer, and behaved no better during the service. 


[T]hey are seated in the back, here and there, where they cannot hear 
the Teacher, so they grow bored and begin to speak of religion somewhat 
… mockingly, because they have grown estranged from it ...”” 


Civilians too had a spotty record of church attendance; in almost every 
local church, fewer men then women came to services. At the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper the representation of the two sexes was said 
to be entirely out of proportion. 

In response to the “less than efficient organization of religious 
observance among Protestants” and the scant impact it appeared to 
have on “the hearts and conduct” of churchgoers, the synod took a 
series of measures (some of which are discussed in Chapter I). For 
instance, they decided that ministers should select their own music 
and Bible passages for services. They also advised that an organist 
accompany congregational singing; before that time, many churches 
had not had an organ, or had not used it. Pastors were instructed to 
urge their congregations to sing tunefully, discourage them from “loud 
and disorderly screeching,” and make them rise to their feet, or sing 
antiphonally, every once in a while. During prayer, as well, ministers 
were to make the congregation (both women and men) stand now and 
then; pastors were also told to refrain from long litanies and avoid 
excessive detail when praying for the sick and suffering. The synod 


46 PGS 1817, p. 101. 
7 Ibid., p. 35. 
‘8 There had been complaints about this for centuries (see Luth, Uytgekreten). 
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maintained a discreet silence when it came to sermons, however, sim- 
ply recommending an occasional Bible reading. It advocated services 
on Good Friday, December 31 (“Old Year's Day”), and New Year's 
Day, and made suggestions on “officiating in a more edifying manner 
at Baptism services and the Lord’s Supper.”” 

To improve the liturgy, the synod also attempted to put an end toa 
practice known as kerkenspraak (literally “church speech”). In many 
churches, especially in rural Groningen and Drenthe, it was long- 
established custom for the minister to make announcements on all 
sorts of non-religious subjects from the pulpit after the Sunday ser- 
mon: 


National and Local Taxes; Draft Lotteries; the evaluation and approval 
of Substitutes; messages for Soldiers on leave; Inspections of roads, 
paths, and waterways; elections of Overseers of the Poor; plans to lead 
or put to pasture horses, sheep, cattle, or other livestock along the roads; 
and more of the same … 


The synod called this practice “utterly aberrant, especially during a 
Protestant Service, which more than any other occasion should be edi- 
fying and spiritual.” These banal bulletins, which extended “as far as 
the sale of pigs, and subjects much more unclean,” were seen as negat- 
ing the salutary effects of the service; no sooner were religious senti- 
ments unleashed than they were smothered in trivia”! The social 
standing of the ministry was at risk (or so its leaders believed), espe- 
cially given that a local worthy often decided what announcements the 
minister should make. For individual pastors, however, kerkenspraak 
had certain attractions, such as the honorarium sometimes received 
for it, which was a welcome supplement to their stipend. Churchgoers 
also greatly valued the news from the pulpit, since newspapers and 
periodicals were too expensive for most of them. Many congregations 
therefore compromised. They would hold kerkenspraak after the bless- 
ing; not the preacher but the precentor or sexton would make the 
announcements; and if at all possible they would do it outside the 
church, from a special podium.” But it was not until some twenty-five 
years later, after a second synodical campaign, that kerkenspraak was 
banished from the church premises for good. 


* PGS 1817, pp. 65-9; reprinted in Knottenbelt, Wetboek, pp. 99-100. 

5 According to a young minister cited in Prakke, Kerkgang, p. 56. 

51 PGS 1816, p. 61; PGS 1817, p. 58. 

5 A podium of this type, covered with posters, can still be found in Hardenberg, 
a village in the eastern province of Overijssel. 
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Another “undignified” tradition that drew the ire of the early nine- 
teenth-century synod was the probation sermon. In 1818, when many 
Reformed congregations had no minister of their own, the synod 
issued the following edict. 


Ministers who have a pastoral position shall not be invited by the church 
council to preach on probation.” 


The synod regarded these probation sermons, which were essentially 
auditions, as incompatible with the dignity of the profession. Only 
novices, “candidates for the Holy Ministry,” were permitted to submit 
themselves to laymen for assessment. This decision had unfortunate 
consequences for individual ministers, since it did away with one 
means of career advancement. However, it was to the benefit of the 
profession as a whole, because it reduced open competition between 
ministers and placed them above evaluation by outsiders. Church 
councils that wished to hear a minister preach would have to make the 
journey themselves. This reversal of roles shows that the profession 
was growing stronger in relation to its “clientele.”™ 


“A CIRCLE OF REVEREND MEN” 


Alongside the efforts to modernize clerical garb, improve worship ser- 
vices, and abolish kerkenspraak and probation sermons, the synod 
took another initiative, from which it expected the greatest results: 
reform of professional training. The need for this step was fairly obvi- 
ous, both because enlightened citizens generally sought social advance- 
ment through education, and because the Reformed community in 
the Netherlands had always attached special importance to university 
studies in theology for their ministers.” In 1575, ensuring proper 
training for ministers had even been one of the main reasons for 
founding the first Dutch university, in Leiden: “Geneva was outside 
the country and Leuven was outside the creed.” There budding min- 
isters received education “in the true knowledge of God and all man- 


5 PGS 1818, p. 82. This prohibition was extended five years later (PGS 1823, 
pp. 79-87) and then incorporated into the revised Rules on Vacancies (1826, art. 52; com- 
pare the 1857 version, art. 43). See also Heringa, Raadvrager, vol. 2 (1826), p. 232. 

* This is suggestive of the “collectivization of promotion of interests,” an important 
prerequisite for “professionalization” (Van der Krogt, Professionalisering, pp. 114-22). 

5 Bos, ‘Education.’ 

5 Van der Zee, Kerkgeschiedenis, vol. 2, p. 130. 
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YORBGANG 
REGERINGBANKEN 


Kerken der Nederduitsche Hervormde Gemeente te ’sGravenhage, 


voor de Heeren Leden der Staten-Generaal, niet in ’sGravenhage met der 


woon gevestigd, maar zich tijdelijk aldaar bevindende. 


Prijs f 6.— voor het jaar, 
ingaande 1 October 18 en eindigende ult? September 18 
Geregistreerd bij mij Dit Toegangbillet is personeel voor 


Kerkelijken Ontvanger, 


Seating in churches was rented out to congregants. Members of the upper classes were 

expected to subscribe. For six guilders, members of parliament could purchase this 

annual pass, which granted admission to the “government pews” in Reformed 
churches in The Hague. 


ner of good, honest, and liberal arts,” as they later would at universities 
in Franeker (founded in 1585), Groningen (1614), Utrecht (1636) and 
Harderwijk (1648).” Of course, given the ideological nature of the 
profession, the content of educational programs was controversial. 
Now and then someone complained about the “heresies” that students 
were learning in the groves of academe, or someone else made a scorn- 
ful remark about orthodox indoctrination. In eighteenth-century 
weeklies such as De Hollandsche Spectator, the criticism came mainly 
from the progressive flank, with enlightened commentators denounc- 
ing the low intellectual standards among theology graduates. 

In his opening address to the very first synod, in 1816, the commis- 
sioner-general had identified reform of university education for min- 
isters as a top priority. 

Your foremost objective shall be to adopt rules on examination, in order 
to protect the church from unqualified persons who attempt to elevate 


themselves to the estimable status of teacher without the requisite 
learning and skill. The Reformed ministry must be a circle of reverend 


%7 In 1815 the universities in Franeker and Harderwijk became athenaea. 
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men on whose knowledge, wisdom, and piety the church can safely 
rely.” 


The rules that he mentioned had already been drafted in detail by his 
department. The synod had only to ratify these Regulations on 
Examination and Admission to the Profession of Teacher in the 
Reformed Church. And it was most happy to do so. In any case, the 
most important change in professional training for pastors had already 
taken place when the universities were reorganized. In the Royal 
Decree of 1815 on higher education (Article 116), King William had 
prohibited the Reformed Church from admitting any ministers who 
had not passed the examination for the title of kandidaat in theology 
(the rough equivalent of a bachelor’s degree). 

This was a fundamental change. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, most pastors had received a university education, but 
instead of a final examination administered by the university, they had 
only taken the “proponents’ exam,” which was given by the church— 
specifically, the classis.” That test usually had two parts. The first, “pre- 
liminary” section was given by the classis from which the student came 
(and which, in some cases, had paid for his studies). If he passed, he 
had the right to preach as a candidate or “proponent,” searching for a 
pastoral position. As soon as he received a call (in other words, an 
offer of employment, which might not come for years), he took the 
second, “conclusive” section of the test, given by the classis responsi- 
ble for the local church that had extended the call.® In short, in the 
days of the Republic, pastors were trained at universities but examined 
by their future professional peers. 

Starting in 1815, theology students had to take university exams, 
just like students in any other field. Before they could take the church- 
administered proponents’ exam, they had to pass the test for the kan- 
didaat title in theology in Leiden, Utrecht, or Groningen, and they 
were prepared for this test in a regimented fashion. Whereas pro- 
fessors had previously concentrated on teaching their own dogmatic 


58 ‘Aanspraak van den Commissaris-Generaal … bij de opening van de Hervormde 
Synodale Vergadering ...; reprinted in De Visser, Kerk, vol. 3, p. 786. 

* Until 1636, professors of theology had administered this exam. But after the Synod 
of Dort, when academia had proved to be a hotbed of unorthodox doctrines, the church 
no longer trusted them with this task. Only the Groningen faculty was allowed to conti- 
nue giving the preliminary Church examination; in the other provinces, this responsibi- 
lity was assumed by the classes. 

© In Friesland, there was just a single test. In Zeeland, in contrast, there were two 
preliminary exams (Van Oosterzee, Kerk, p. 77). 
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systems, they were now given clear instructions deriving from a sched- 
ule of subjects laid down by law. The faculty of theology no longer 
taught dogmatics alone but also covered its rationalist counterpart, 
natural theology, as well as Christian ethics, church history, exegesis of 
the Old and New Testaments and (just as in the old days) “practical 
aspects of the pastor and teacher’s office.”*! 

However, a young man who wished to become a pastor had to begin 
in the faculty of letters and philosophy. After two years of preparatory 
university education there, he took a test on “Low German [i.e., 
Dutch], Greek, Latin, and Hebrew literature, and on Greek and 
Hebrew antiquity.” This wide-ranging introductory program also 
included math, “the art of reasoning” (logic), and “general history.” 
Then came the actual theological studies, which culminated in an 
exam on “natural theology, church history, and the general doctrines 
of the Christian faith.” And before they could graduate, students also 
had to show that they had attended lectures on metaphysics, philo- 
sophical ethics, and “Oriental literature.” Skillful interpretation of the 
Old and New Testaments was not required; exegesis, though 
considered a crucial subject in those days, was not on the university 
test but on the proponents’ exam administered by the church.” 

Even for this final church exam, the government had laid down 
rules. According to the Royal Decree of 1815, to be eligible for it, one 
needed not only a kandidaat degree in theology but also two years of 
classes on “the exegesis of the Old and New Testaments, dogmatics, 
Christian morality, and agricultural economy” (or what would now be 
called agricultural science). The details of the exam were left up to the 
members of the synod, who had little to add to the terms of the Royal 
Decree. They decided that the exam should be at least two hours long 
and aim primarily to evaluate (entirely in Latin) the exegetical knowl- 
edge and skills of the aspiring ministers. Test-takers had to translate 
two chapters from the Old Testament and two from the New (from 
Hebrew and Greek into Latin) and provide an “explanation of the 
meaning and significance on exegetical grounds.”® Only those who 


& Organiek Besluit, art. 63. The curriculum at the school for Lutheran pastors was 
virtually identical (see Chapter III). 

2 See Daubanton, Vorming, p. 49. Exegesis was on the syllabus for the doctoral exam; 
for this reason, students holding doctorates were exempted from the exegetical portion 
of their proponents’ exam (as well as the Church history section). 

& Textual criticism of the New Testament passage was also a possibility (art. 21, para. 
2). See also Chapter VI. 
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passed this first section would be tested on other subjects: church his- 
tory, “doctrinal theology and its history,” Christian ethics, and “the art 
of preaching and the duties of the pastor and minister’s profession.” 
Finally, they had to write and deliver a sermon, thus demonstrating 
their “capacity for the ministry.” If judged adequate in all these 
respects, they could sign a written declaration called the proponents’ 
formula, thereby advancing from the status of kandidaat in theology 
to “candidate for the Holy Ministry” and eligibility for a call. 

The new proponents’ exam differed from the old one in four ways. 
It was preceded by a university exam; it was no longer divided into two 
parts (and hence took place entirely before the first call was received); 
it was meant to have much less to do with the ideological leanings of 
the test-taker; and finally, it was no longer administered by the classis, 
but by the provincial church board. This last change also had far- 
reaching consequences. Because all ministers were included in the 
classis, in the old system all of them (and many elders) could influence 
the selection of candidates for the profession. That system had also 
given many ministers the opportunity to mold the next generation. In 
the eighteenth century, the number of aspiring ministers was generally 
much higher than the number of vacancies, and so the majority of 
young theology graduates began their careers as assistants to settled 
pastors. This period of virtual apprenticeship may not have benefited 
the image of the ministry,“ but it was an excellent way of socializing 
new members. In the nineteenth-century Reformed Church, in con- 
trast, there were few apprenticeships, and only in exceptional cases 
did a young ecclesiastic begin his career under the guidance and super- 
vision of an experienced minister. The average minister, in short, no 
longer played any part in shaping the next generation or selecting can- 
didates. As more than one classis noted,” the right of examination was 
limited to a handful of ministers and one elder in each province. 
Aspiring ministers were no longer tested by their future peers but by a 
managerial elite.” 


64+ Van Rooden, ‘Stand.’ 

& Including the Haarlem classis; see Van Loon, Reglement, p. 242. 

6° Every member was required to question the candidate; only the lone elder was 
allowed to remain silent (art. 17; see Van Nes, Herinneringen, p. 51). 

© Still, a token of esprit de corps was required; before the exam, the candidates had to 
donate twenty-five guilders to the regional fund for widows (Reglement op het Examen 
1816, art. 15). 
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The head of the Ministry of Public Worship declared that the 
Regulations on Examination would “be applauded by any friend of 
religion and virtue.” Events soon gave the lie to this claim, because like 
the General Regulations, the Regulations on Examination contained 
numerous formulations that offended orthodox laymen and minis- 
ters. The new rules went out of their way to avoid the “defense of the 
orthodox creed,” * a fact which made one member of the synod “pow- 
erfully happy” but infuriated orthodox believers. One major source of 
tension was the phrasing of the proponents’ formula. For admission as 
Reformed pastors, the regulations required that the “proponents” who 
passed their church test solemnly sign the following declaration: 


that we will diligently promote the interests of both of Christianity in 
general and of the Netherlands Reformed Denomination in particular, 
through our teachings and our conduct; that we will accept in good 
faith and wholeheartedly believe the doctrine contained in the accepted 
Forms of Unity of the Netherlands Reformed Church, in accordance 
with God’s Holy Word; that we will assiduously teach and apply that 
doctrine, and that we will devote all our energies to the advancement 
of religious knowledge, Christian morals, order and union ...© 


This formula could be interpreted in more than one way. It was clear 
that candidates no longer had to subscribe directly to the confessions 
of faith, but only to the doctrine “contained” in them. Since a consid- 
erable number of provincial synods had never endorsed the seven- 
teenth-century Canons of Dort, one could interpret the “accepted” 
Forms of Unity as including only the Belgic Confession and the 
Heidelberg Catechism. This interpretation virtually eliminates the 
ideological dividing line between the Reformed faith and the 
Remonstrants (with their Arminian views), and indeed, that seems to 
have been what the authors of the affirmation had in mind. H. C. 
Donker Curtius, for one, called it “impractical” and “preposterous” to 
make a point of the old disagreement with the Remonstrants in a test 
for aspiring pastors.” 

Others were just as eager to bury the hatchet. Since about the 1770s, 
support had been growing for the idea that Reformed, Mennonite, 


® According to the Amsterdam minister W. Broes, cited in Volger, Leer, p. 42. 

© Reglement op het Examen, art. 28 [italics added]. An earlier version added the 
instillment of “Love of King and Country” (by analogy with AR 1816, art. 9; Volger, Leer, 
p. 40). 

” Claessens’ Proeven van een praeparatoir en peremptoir examen (1788) dedicated 50 
of its 130 pages to the Canons of Dort. 
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Lutheran, and Remonstrant believers were all fundamentally practic- 
ing the same faith. In Wolff and Deken’s epistolary novel Abraham 
Blankaart (1787-1789), for instance, the protagonist saunters through 
the center of Amsterdam, past the houses of worship of the Reformed, 
the Mennonites, the Remonstrants, the Lutherans, the Catholics, and 
even the Jews. In all the believers that Blankaart sees during his “evan- 
gelical stroll,” he recognizes his brothers and sisters. The Batavian 
Revolution accelerated this rapprochement between Protestant 
denominations. While a Remonstrant appeal for their unification 
aroused little enthusiasm,” its motto, “Christianity above religious 
factionalism,” won many hearts. Protestants of all stripes worked side 
by side in the Netherlands Missionary Society (established in 1797) 
and the Netherlands Bible Society (1814), not to mention the Society 
for the Public Good and other such associations. State intervention in 
church affairs brought different denominations even closer together. 
By royal decree, the Reformed, Remonstrant, and Lutheran synods 
were issued with seals that differed only in the texts on their borders. 
The image in the center was 


the Christian religion—depicted as a woman, and identifiable by the 
sign of faith, the cross, and the Bible, opened for all to see, the source 
of all her knowledge—sitting tranquilly on a fixed cornerstone against 
which the anchor of her hope also rests, lifting her eyes to her Heavenly 
Father, whose enlightening influence she perceives and to whom she 
offers her loving heart ...” 


From 1817 onward, the dissenters of old were welcome to join 
Reformed believers for the Lord’s Supper (and vice versa). Many 
“rings” of Reformed ministers welcomed such non-conformists, and 
there was even talk of founding an association for ministers of all 
Protestant denominations.” “Pulpit exchange” also became popular; 
in 1833, Donker Curtius, the then president of the Reformed synod, 
preached to Rotterdam’s local Remonstrant church.” The quadricen- 
tennial of the Reformation was celebrated in ecumenical style, while 


71 ‘Oproep der gecommitteerden der Remonstrantse Broederschap’ (1796), reprinted 
in Documenta, vol. 2, pp. 79-82. A few years later, King Louis (Napoleon’s brother) 
attempted to unite the Protestants. See also Van der Laarse, ‘Sacrum.’ 

” KB 4 III 1817, cited in Estié, Stichting, p. iv. 

73 ‘Ontwerp van eene vereeniging van godsdienstleeraren ter onderlingen oefening 
en verdere volmaking van de uitoefening van hunnen post,’ in Nieuwe Bijdragen ter 
Bevordering van de Kennis en Verbetering van den Eeredienst, het Leeraarsambt en 
Kerkelyk Bestuur, vol. 1 (1816), pp. 120-30. 

™ Volger, Leer, p. 38. 
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the bicentennial of the divisive Synod of Dort passed by in near silence. 
Only the aged Reformed minister Nicolaas Schotsman in The Hague 
made it the subject of two sermons, which he published under the title 
of Ere-zuil (Memorial Pillar). This homage to his forefathers earned 
him a bad name among the enlightened part of the nation but won 
him the approval of the poet and scholar Willem Bilderdijk, who 
wrote: 


When creed and morals rot, praise be to him who wipes 
The grease-paint from the face of teachers proven false … 


“FOLLY, VANITY, DAMNATION!”: 
DISCONTENT WITH THE ENLIGHTENMENT 


Bilderdijk had taught at Leiden University since 1817, not as a profes- 
sor—a chair in Amsterdam had slipped through his fingers—but as an 
unpaid “docent.” Though a lawyer by training, he taught not just law 
but the entire sweep of Dutch history and government. His students 
were a select group that included Isaac da Costa (1798-1860) and 
Guillaume Groen van Prinsterer (1801-1876), the scions of an elite 
that could not find its footing in the new Kingdom.” Bilderdijk char- 
acterized the recent past not as a tale of progress and enlightenment, 
but one of deterioration, decline, and betrayal. In the course of the 
eighteenth century, as he told it, the Dutch had abandoned their tradi- 
tional virtues, diluting and distorting the staunch faith of their fathers. 
Bilderdijk’s seminars laid the basis for the Dutch Réveil, part of an 
international revivalist movement that opposed the bourgeois self- 
satisfaction and spiritual poverty of Enlightenment Christianity. In his 
poems, he gave eloquent voice to his romantic, reactionary, anti-revo- 
lutionary convictions. 


Faith descends to us from Heaven. 
Do you doubt it, flesh and blood? 

All good things from high are given; 
Naught of yours, nay naught, is good. 
Self-deception, lies, illusion 

Are the fruit the base heart bears, 


75 Knetsch, James. 
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Ever lost in self-delusion, 
Maker of its own despairs.”° 


Bilderdijk felt just as out of place in the Reformed Church as in the rest 
of Dutch society. He firmly believed that, under the influence of the 
Revolution and the Enlightenment, the church which had once 
proudly upheld Calvin’s teachings had since become rotten to the 
core. Pastors, in Bilderdijk’s opinion, had closed their eyes to this 
decay or even contributed to it. 


Whene'er a People is consumed with sin, 
Within the Church the leprosy sets in; 

The Priest, whose solemn task is to secure 
The holy fount and keep its water pure 
Sleeps free of care and never does he dream 
That venom vile pollutes its sacred stream, 
Or else in fits of wanton spite he’s thrown 
Into its depths strange poison of his own. 
The thirsty sheep, trusting their Herder’s care, 
Lap up the tainted waters unaware. 

The blight they guzzle then unknowingly 
Will surely bring them all calamity. 


As a result, the poet said, religion had become degenerate. 


The mummery of outward demonstration 
Within the Church has seized religion’s station, 
And where the ringing Gospel once was heard 
The sermons now are craven and absurd, 

A gaudy show, as if the masses ran 

To buy a potion from the snake-oil man.” 


Bilderdijk’s students expressed these ideas less lyrically but with at 
least as much force. Da Costa’s Bezwaren tegen den Geest der Eeuw 
(Objections to the Spirit of the Age; 1823) was an “inflammatory 
work” that caused great commotion. The cultured set was shocked, 
and the Minister of Justice even considered suing the author. Da 
Costa, only twenty-five years old and a recent convert to Christianity, 
railed against all the social, cultural, and political achievements in 
which the Dutch middle class took such pride. Tolerance, vaccination, 


76 Bilderdijk, ‘Geloof (1827; excerpt), in: Dichtwerken, vol. 14, pp. 304-05. 

7 Bilderdijk, ‘Godsdienstverval’ (1824; excerpt), in: Dichtwerken, vol. 14, p. 42; the 
last line of the poem literally refers to “the man who sells orvietan,” a supposed universal 
antidote named after the Italian city of Orvieto and typically sold by quacks. 
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constitutional monarchy, the abolition of class privileges and of 
“Negro slavery”—they all came under his scathing criticism. 

Da Costa found particular fault with religious life. He condemned 
efforts to combat susperstition, arguing that in the name of the 
Enlightenment they wrongfully suppressed “the doctrine of free grace 
and unconditional election by God.” In his view, the threat of “perse- 
cution and extermination” also extended to doctrines that were not 
specifically Reformed, on matters such as the divinity of Christ, 
original sin, and atonement. The Enlightenment was out to under- 
mine all true religion, Da Costa wrote, and its strategy was not open 
confrontation but infiltration. He saw signs of its impact in Catholicism, 
too, and even in Judaism. 


Almost every treatise that is published affords fresh evidence of the 
impotence, apathy, wrongness, depravity, and horror of the dominant 
way of thinking about religion.” 


Da Costa thus directed his words of warning not only at the small 
group of orthodox Reformed believers but, in strikingly national 
terms, to all “sincere adherents of any more or less strict confession of 
faith, whichever it may be.” Unlike Bilderdijk, he did not blame min- 
isters for this decline, but did end his work of cultural criticism with an 
appeal to them: 


you above all, ministers of God’s Holy Word, and Shepherds of his 
flock! Glorious is your calling in these times! ... So teach with empha- 
sis, with industry, with unflagging energy, to all who come to you and 
listen, that any sense of self-worth among depraved humanity is a repu- 
diation of the Father, and any faith in self-help a repudiation of the Son, 
and any glory given to one’s own good will a repudiation of the Holy 
Spirit ... What is the wisdom of this age, or the wisdom of the natural 
man, to you? Folly, vanity, damnation!” 


In short, while Da Costa did not attack pastors, he did lecture them 
severely. This did not win him many friends in the ministry. 

The anonymous writer of the Adres aan alle mijne hervormde ge- 
loofsgenoten (Address to All My Fellow Reformed Believers), which 
appeared in 1827, began by distancing himself from Da Costa and his 
ilk. But he went on to stress that critics of their views were not entirely 
fair; Bilderdijk and his pupils were not the cause of “the distrust of 
Teachers that is felt in our day.” Instead, he blamed ministers 


7 Da Costa, Bezwaren tegen den geest der eeuw (1823), reprinted in: Dwaasheid, p. 59. 
7 Ibid., pp. 120-21. 
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themselves for straying from the true path laid out in Dordrecht, cit- 
ing their attitude toward the liturgical forms for baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. This same author described the new proponents’ for- 
mula adopted by the synod in 1816 (see above) as “even more perni- 
cious” and “thoroughly anti-Reformed.” Candidates for the ministry 
had to affirm that they accepted the doctrine “contained” in the Forms 
of Unity “in accordance with God’s holy word.”®. Did they do so 
because (quia) or only insofar as (quatenus) that doctrine was in har- 
mony with the Bible? Even Catholics and Jews could affirm the latter 


if they only take care that they can find evidence for their systems in 
the Bible, and that is not difficult, for as the old Dutch saying goes, “Any 
heretic can quote Scripture!”*! 


This writer was not the first to note the ambiguity in question. The 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the Kingdom of the Netherlands had 
required candidates for the ministry to make a similar declaration 
since 1820; for the orthodox Restored Lutherans, this was in fact rea- 
son enough not to reunite with them. Perhaps they had been warned 
by their co-religionists in Germany, where the debate about the tan- 
gled distinction between quia and quatenus had begun in 1769.* The 
Netherlands joined this debate only later, because until 1816 Reformed 
proponents had been required to accept the Forms of Unity them- 
selves. But even in those days, there had been room for reservations, as 
Wolff and Deken had revealed. One of the main characters in their 
second novel, the voluminous epistolary work De Geschiedenis van 
den Heer Willem Leevend (‘The History of Mr. Willem Leevend;® 1784- 
1786) is a pastor of fairly “elastic” views. During his studies, he tells us, 
he discovered that the dogmas of the Reformed Church were in con- 
flict with both the Bible and common sense. 


It was incomprehensible to me how reason, unclouded by fits of passion, 
could have strayed so far from the truth. I count among such departures 
(to put it mildly): 

the doctrines of the Trinity, 

of Predestination, 


80 This phrasing was also used in the revised formulary for the Lord’s Supper (1817); 
see Rasker, Kerk, p. 40. 

1 Anonymous (D. Molenaar), Adres, p. 15. 

® Volger, Leer, p. 150. The Dutch expression is Elke ketter kent zijn letter, literally 
“Every heretic is literate.” This roughly corresponds to the English expression “The devil 
can cite Scripture for his purpose,” found in Shakespeare’s Othello. 

8 The surname of the title character, Leevend, means “lively,” and he is certainly 
full of life, at one point stabbing a man for insulting his sweetheart. 
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of Atonement, 

and of Everlasting Punishment, 
as these Doctrines are taught in the Public Church, here in this country. 

I shudder even to write this list; my reason shrinks away from it. Are 
these, one asks, the Teachings of Jesus and his Apostles? Then become 
a Deist. Is this the Gospel? Reject it, and you will honor your God.” 


Even so, after seven years of study he decided to become a pastor in 
the Reformed Church. Not because he had such a strong sense of 
vocation, but because he knew that otherwise his father (an orthodox 
minister) would succumb to a stroke and his mother to “a mucous 
disease,” and his pious sister would walk away with their whole estate. 
With that in mind, he sagely kept his heretical opinions to himself, 
never contradicted orthodox pastors, thus made it through the propo- 
nents’ examination without any difficulty, and was ordained to the 
ministry. 
I subscribed to these Forms, as containing the true, sanctifying Creed. 
This is indisputable. Whether every article does, I was not asked. Why 
should I concern myself about that? All in accordance with God’s word: 
to that extent I subscribed … Now I must teach that which I have pro- 


fessed; and I shall, for I have professed nothing but what is in harmony 
with God’s word.® 


This portrait may not be entirely free of exaggeration, but it makes it 
clear that even before 1816 it was possible to assent to such declara- 
tions with mental reservations. The new proponents’ formula, phrased 
“with such guile and subtlety,” was thus not nearly as sharp a break 
with tradition as the anonymous author of the Adres aan alle mijne 
hervormde geloofsgenoten (and many church historians who followed 
him) made it seem. This was only one of that author’s grievances, how- 
ever. In addition to unorthodox beliefs, he observed among Reformed 
pastors an artificial manner of preaching, a lack of seriousness and 
precision, a careless way of dressing and living, and neglect of home 
visitation.”® All in all, he wrote, one might ask whether “our teachers 
too have not been thoroughly infected by the general moral laxity of 
our day.”” How could so many errors have infiltrated the church? 
Though not in so many words, the author suggested that this was due 
to the new, “hierarchical” system of administration. 


54 Wolff & Deken, Leevend, vol. 6, p. 64. 

8 Ibid., p. 68. 

86 See Anonymous, Brief (1827). 
Anonymous (D. Molenaar), Adres, p. 21. 
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In any case, that rule, so entirely in the spirit of the Reformation, that 
all Ministers must have an equal share in the administration of the 
Church … has been cunningly changed, so that today only a few possess 
an insider’s knowledge and mastery ... making it all the easier for some 
firebrands to achieve their goal. 


In formal terms, every pastor had a vote, but insiders knew better: 
orthodox “teachers” like the author were left out in the cold. 

Like Da Costa’s Bezwaren, the Adres caused a great commotion. In 
orthodox Reformed circles it sold like hotcakes, going through eight 
editions in a year. The Ministry of Public Worship was discomfited by 
it, and said it betrayed a “secessionist spirit” that was also visible in the 
growing popularity of private religious “meetings” with an orthodox 
flavor.” Even the king took notice of the Adres, expressing great dis- 
may about it. An investigation by the Ministry of Justice revealed the 
identity of the author: one Dirk Molenaar, who was in fact a Reformed 
minister himself. Since 1822 he had been the only orthodox minister 
in The Hague, holding one of the most sought-after positions in the 
country. Molenaar’s predecessor Bernard Verwey apparently sus- 
pected that he was the author of the Adres; he too wrote an anony- 
mous tract, also called an “address,” in which he cautioned all his 
“Reformed countrymen” about his fellow minister’s views. 


What Meeting-holders, Heretic-makers, and religious Know-it-alls spew 
forth as the doctrine of the Reformed Church is not its true creed; it is 
Labadism, corrupt mysticism, and a farrago of noises from badly joined 
parts of the Bible, particularly the Psalms, the Song of Songs, and Eze- 
kiel. Keep your distance from such people, and do not confuse their 
foolish jabbering with the divine and precious pearl that we find when 
we seek the truth in our Church under God’s protection.” 


By order of the king, Molenaar was summoned to the Ministry of 
Public Worship to answer for himself. Some ministers pressed for 
court proceedings, but on the advice of the Council of State, the only 
measure ultimately taken was a royal reprimand. All the Reformed 
church councils were informed of this disciplinary measure by the 
Ministry.” The synod did not even have to take action to put the auda- 
cious minister from The Hague in his place. 


88 Anonymous (D. Molenaar), Adres, p. 12. 

89 Vree, ‘Kerk.’ 

°°” Anonymous (B. Verwey), Adres, p. 67. 
Toebes, Historiën, p. 283; see Vree, ‘Kerk.’ 
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“SECESSIONISM” 


In the synod, the reviled Adres was regarded as a symptom of “seces- 
sionist” tendencies. The General Synodical Committee’s first annual 
report spoke of a “tendency to condemn and distrust Teachers and a 
desire to set oneself above them.” The main evidence adduced for 
this was the increase in “meetings,” “conventicles,” and “assemblies,” 
informal gatherings of worshippers in search of a deeper religious 
understanding or experience. Meetings of this type had taken place 
here and there since around 1600. Local church councils often viewed 
them with some suspicion, for a group of “religious virtuosi” could 
easily become a separate church within or even alongside the church.” 
This had led the church to make strict rules for such assemblies; for 
instance, permission had to be requested from the church council or 
minister. In some cases, the minister even had to attend; this was the 
best way to ensure that the meetings would not compete with public 
services. In the nineteenth century, however, it appears that such rules 
were often evaded, perhaps because the authorities stopped going to 
such lengths to suppress these gatherings. The Utrecht yearbook for 
1830 included a poem satirizing this type of “fanatical meeting.” 


QSOS IS Sa Nidi ee 


Fanatical Meeting, a print satirizing religious meetings in the sitting rooms of the 
private homes of pious congregants; illustration accompanying a satirical poem 
(see p. 131) in the 1830 Utrecht student yearbook. 


92 PGS 1829, p. 14. 
%3 Van Deursen, Bavianen, p. 186; the term religiöse Virtuosen (religious virtuosi) was 
coined by Max Weber. 
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A grave miscarriage, reared on blood of unmixed red; 
A child whose habits make his father hang his head; 
A hissing kind of prayer from enervated lungs, 

The salivary flap of foul and slanderous tongues, 

A paper without print, a coffee-swilling swarm, 

A shaky pillar for our Church’s towering form 


Eyes on the Bible, bellies full of gluttony, 

They are a plague that strikes the worthiest ministry. 
In prayer, day after day, for shelter from the storm, 
They count as holiest those who yammer and perform. 
Their meetings are like any others, large or small; 
Their aim is sugary-sweet; their product is pure gall! 


The Reformed synod was no better disposed toward such meetings, let 
alone their conveners. The village of Axel in Zeeland saw where they 
could lead when an itinerant lay preacher came to town in 1822. Under 
the leadership of Johan Willem Vijgeboom, a few dozen members of 
the congregation broke with the Reformed Church and established a 
“Restored Church of Christ,” mainly owing to dissatisfaction with the 
liturgical changes made by the synod. Some fifty years earlier, a group 
of congregants had fought tooth and nail against adopting the new 
rhyming psalter of 1773 and the faster style of singing that went with 
it. When the schoolmaster demonstrated the new method, they stub- 
bornly went on droning as they always had. The local government had 
managed to crush this rebellion by fining them and calling in the 
police. But it resurged in 1816 and 1817, when higher authorities 
decided that the congregation had to stand now and then while pray- 
ing—a posture that people in Axel felt was inappropriate for women— 
and sing at least one verse from the 1807 hymnal Evangelische 
Gezangen (Evangelical Hymns) during each service.” 

Like the new rhyming psalter, this hymnal was the product of a 
cooperative national effort; during the French period, at the initiative 
of the provincial synod of North Holland, a commission had been 
formed that included the poets Ahasverus van den Berg, Abraham 
Rutgers, Pieter van de Kasteel, Jan Scharp, and Hiëronymus van 
Alphen; all but Van Alphen were ministers.” They had made a selec- 
tion from existing collections and written new hymns associated with 
specific Bible texts, doctrines, or church events. On New Year's Day 


** Beekhuis, Scheurmakers, p. 47. 
* Barger, Kerkboek, pp. 64-82; Bronsveld, Gezangen; Bosch, Psalmen. 
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1807 the new hymnal appeared in every province. Churchgoers and 
ministers responded in a variety of ways. Some welcomed the 192 
“evangelical hymns” as a worthy addition to the psalms, which did not 
mention Christ and his church. But others were shocked that the syn- 
ods wished them to make use of songs that were the work of mere 
mortals. Did the Church Order of Dort not state that “only the 150 
Psalms of David” (and a handful of other poetic texts from the Bible) 
should be sung? Some people also objected to the enlightened outlook 
of the songs, complaining that there was too much talk of virtue and 
too little mention of sin, too much rejoicing in God's grace and too 
little bewailing of human misery. Exceptionally adamant resistance in 
South Holland led the provincial synod to threaten disciplinary mea- 
sures if ministers did not make their congregations sing at least one 
verse at each service.” 

After 1816, distrust of the new hymnal was mingled with dissatis- 
faction about the Reformed church’s proponents’ formula, liturgical 
changes, and administrative reforms. Weren't these all symptoms of 
the same disease? Around 1830, Hendrik de Cock, a young Reformed 
pastor from the small village of Ulrum in the northern province of 
Groningen, became convinced that they were. In his sermons, he did 
nothing to hide his views about the state of the Reformed Church. This 
drew churchgoers from far and wide: orthodox Reformed believers 
who objected to the opinions of their own ministers. Before long, De 
Cock’s church could not hold them all. The church council pressed for 
an expansion but lacked the support of the trustees, who came from 
the upper classes and had little sympathy for De Cock.” 

Some churchgoers from outside Ulrum were so dissatisfied with the 
“Baal-priests” in their home churches that they asked De Cock to bap- 
tize their children. He agreed, without consulting with the ministers in 
question.”* Two of them protested his conduct, calling it “secession- 
ist,” and De Cock responded with a brochure known as De Schaapskooi 
van Christus aangetast door twee wolven (Christ’s sheepfold attacked 
by two wolves), which caused quite a commotion.” He was suspended 


% Rasker, Kerk, p. 38. 

” Algra, Wonder, p. 108. 

% It was not until 1842 that the synod decreed that consultation of this kind was 
prohibited, and not until 1866 was a provision to that effect included in the Reglement op 
de Kerkeraden (Rasker, Kerk, p. 60). 

” Its title was Verdediging van de ware Gereformeerde leer (Groningen, 1833) One of 
the two “wolves” was G. Benthem Reddingius, one of the first synod members. 
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by his classis for misconduct toward his fellow ministers and appealed 
the case to the provincial church board, which upheld the decision. 
Soon after, in fact, he was dismissed for lashing out against the new 
hymns: “Siren songs of love to lure Reformed (gereformeerde) believ- 
ers from their sanctifying creed as they sing, and usher in a false, 
deceitful one.” Again, De Cock appealed the decision, this time to the 
synod, which softened the blow somewhat but had no interest in the 
substance of his complaints. At the same time, the synod was brushing 
aside petitions from individual believers for clarification of the propo- 
nents’ formula (was it quia or quatenus?). The synod regarded these 
types of initiatives as a threat to “order and unity”: 


There is no shortage ... of persons, who secretly harbor suspicion about 
the beliefs and intentions of Ministers in general, and by promising to 
maintain and preach the righteousness of our forefathers, some lure 
them to attend separate meetings and absent themselves from public 
worship ...1° 


At first, De Cock seems to have wanted to avoid a schism, but he came 
into contact with orthodox Reformed believers who saw no other 
course of action. The Reformed minister in Doeveren, Hendrik Peter 
Scholte, was openly advocating the formation of “free churches” of the 
kind found in Switzerland. On October 13, 1834, after a sermon by De 
Cock in Ulrum where a riot broke out and the police evacuated the 
church, he and his church council adopted an Acte van Afscheiding of 
Wederkeering (Act of Separation or Return) stating that “the 
Netherlands Reformed Church is not the true, but the false Church,” 
and that they therefore no longer wished to be “in communion” with 
it, but were returning to the creed, liturgy and church order of the 
Synod of Dort. The vast majority of Urlum’s congregation stood 
behind this Act. 

The authorities responded harshly. When De Cock tried to preach 
the following Sunday, village constables blocked his way to the pulpit. 
However, the Reformed minister who had been sent by the “ring” to 
replace De Cock was held back by the congregation. To quell this 
revolt, 150 infantrymen were sent to Ulrum and billeted in the 
Seceders’ homes. De Cock was sentenced to a large fine and a prison 
term for disrupting the church service. The religious meetings of the 
Seceders were banned, and those that took place anyway were broken 
up by force. The “equal protection” that Article 191 of the Constitution 


100 PGS 1832, p. 13. 
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accorded to “all religious persuasions existing in the Kingdom” was 
said not to apply to new denominations. In spite of all this, the move- 
ment grew rapidly; there were 71 Seceder congregations by the end of 
1835 and 128 a year later. According to the Ministry of Public Worship, 
about 5,000 laypeople were involved; the true figure was probably 
much larger.!™ This rapid expansion was due in part to the conventi- 
cles, and also to the work of itinerant preachers. De Cock’s example 
was followed by several friends from his student days in Leiden: 
Anthony Brummelkamp, Simon van Velzen and George Frans Gezelle 
Meerburg. Few other pastors joined them, however. In 1836, the 
General Synodical Committee observed with satisfaction 


that not a single Minister of any repute or experience whose talents and 
character inspire any confidence in the congregation is among the 
adherents in question; that many ... condemn the clamor of these seced- 
ers; that the entire group consists almost entirely of lower-class indi- 
viduals, who have a very low level of Religious knowledge and are hardly 
capable of accounting for their beliefs ...'” 


According to the committee, the number of Seceders was “not very 
considerable”: 375 at most. The 1849 census, however, suggested there 
were more than ten times that number. In some villages, the Reformed 
Church appeared to have lost fully one in five of the souls in its care.” 
That was partly because the new monarch, King William I, had put an 
end to his father’s repressive policies shortly after acceding to the 
throne and tendered official recognition to Seceder congregations. To 
qualify, however, they had to meet strict financial criteria and give up 
their claim to the name gereformeerd (a reference to the original name 
of the national Reformed Church, intimating that the Seceders were 
its true heirs). The first of these requirements was abandoned in 1852, 
and the second in 1869. That same year saw the establishment of a 
national association of churches known as the Christian Reformed 
Church (Christelijke Gereformeerde Kerk), which counted approxi- 
mately 3% of the Dutch population among its members. Since 1851, 
the number of Seceder congregations had risen from 179 to 289, while 
the number of ministers in the movement had more than doubled, 
from 90 to 199." Most of these ministers had an unfinished theological 
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education or none at all, however. It was not until 1854 that the 
Seceders opened a seminary of their own, in Kampen. 


CONCLUSION 


As explained in the introduction, this study aims to analyze the clerical 
profession in terms of the power relations between five collective 
actors. In the early nineteenth century (from 1816 to about 1840) three 
closely linked parties dominated the scene: the state, educational insti- 
tutions (the faculties of theology), and the Reformed ministry, or at 
least an elite of ministers, most of whom came from patrician families 
and worked in the cities and the larger towns. These three groups— 
ministers, professors, and public officials—met at the General Synod 
and jointly controlled the Reformed Church. 

One party played an especially dominant role: not the profession 
itself, which claims the spotlight in most studies of professionaliza- 
tion, but the state. It was the state that took it upon itself to pay minis- 
ters, profoundly alter the nature of their education, and erect a new 
polity for the Reformed Church, one that guaranteed a role for the 
state at almost every level. In the Kingdom of the Netherlands, the 
Reformed Church was no longer a “ruling” church—if it ever truly had 
been—but was still governed by rules made by the state. This had 
major advantages for Reformed ministers, whose legal status became 
more firmly founded than it ever had been during the Republic, thanks 
to state intervention. In particular, they became less beholden to local 
elites thanks to the direct payment of stipends by the state and the 
related changes to the procedure for obtaining a pastoral position. 
This gave them the opportunity to wrest themselves free of local and 
provincial ties and focus on issues of national importance. That also 
seems to have been the aim of government policy on religious matters: 
to involve ministers in the process of building the nation. They shared 
this responsibility with educators, the most closely related profession. 
Competition was not a concern, however, because despite the separa- 
tion of church and state in the educational system, schoolmasters were 
still in some ways subordinate. They were less educated than minis- 
ters, worse paid, and usually of much humbler origins. In addition, 
many still had second jobs at church, as a precentor or organist, and 
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took orders from the minister in this capacity. The same was true of 
Catechism instructors, who were under the supervision of the church 
council (which determined how much they would earn and what they 
would teach). Their subordinate role was also manifest in the fact that 
well-to-do young people generally received Catechism classes from 
the minister himself (see Chapter I). Assistants of this kind, who could 
take over less rewarding jobs, enhanced the status of the profession. 

It was only natural that pastors played a role in nation-building; 
nineteenth-century “teachers” were perfectly suited to pass on a kind 
of general education to the masses. What their university studies 
lacked in length (compared to programs for other professions), they 
made up for in breadth. And while three-quarters of university gradu- 
ates in law, medicine, and other such fields worked in the city (and 
only a quarter in the countryside), just the opposite was true of church- 
men. This is why, in the early decades of the nineteenth century, chair- 
men of local chapters of the Nut and school inspectors tended to be 
ministers. In this sense, too, schoolteachers were subordinate to them. 

From a different perspective, though, it is surprising that Reformed 
ministers were called upon to promote national unity. It was above all 
in the domain of religion that the Netherlands showed great diversity, 
with its large traditional Catholic minority. In fact, unification with 
the Southern Netherlands (modern-day Belgium) had turned this 
group into a majority. This is why the 1815 Constitution no longer 
included article 133 of the 1814 version, which had read, “The Christian 
Reformed religion is that of the sovereign.”'® Later the over-represen- 
tation of ministers on boards of education began to provoke objec- 
tions, and in the late 1820s King William began to appoint fewer of 
them as school inspectors in order not to offend Catholics. The 
Reformed ministers who left these boards were not replaced by 
Catholic clergy but by members of other professions (lawyers, in par- 
ticular). 

Reformed preachers and Catholic priests had little contact. The gulf 
between them was wide; they barely understood each other’s beliefs 
and practices. Allard Pierson did not start to understand and appreci- 
ate Catholicism until he was installed as a Reformed minister in 
Leuven. Before then, he had encountered it only fleetingly: 


In my childhood, I too had walked into Catholic churches, often with 
a degree of dread in my heart. There I had accumulated a jumble of 
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unrelated impressions. Many times, I had heard a priest sing tunelessly; 
I had often looked on in disgust as he dipped his fingers unthinkingly 
into a basin of holy water that was not entirely sanitary. I knew every- 
thing a decent Protestant needed to know about the Church of Rome. 


Every now and then, however, a Protestant converted to Catholicism. 
The Reformed synod kept detailed statistics on these developments, 
which revealed a comforting trend; more Catholics were converting to 
Reformed Christianity than vice versa.” Belonging to the Reformed 
Church or another Protestant denomination was more appealing, not 
so much because it was a requirement for holding public office but 
because it was a kind of superior citizenship. The general feeling was 
that Dutch Protestantism could pride itself on both its role in the six- 
teenth-century Dutch Revolt and its nineteenth-century tolerance of 
dissenters. 

This pride was a source of inspiration for Hendrik Tollens Czn, a 
poet and the director of a paint factory in Rotterdam, whose works 
include “Wien Neêrlandsch bloed” (Whoever has Dutch blood), the 
national anthem of the Netherlands between 1817 and 1932. Tollens, 
“the people’s poet,” believed that religious tolerance was the hallmark 
of the Dutch nation and its citizens’ foremost article of faith. 


I thank you, ruler of my fate 

For life bestowed me by your hand! 
My thankfulness is twice as great 
That I am living in this land! 

Rancor and strife rage far and near 
But here no feral priest can find us, 
Nor tear apart the ties that bind us, 
Reformed and Catholic brothers, here 
In this, our still God-fearing land. '® 


But tolerance was not the forte of the Roman Catholic Church, to 
which Tollens belonged. This is why he left it in 1827 for the 
Remonstrant Brotherhood. Soon after that, he wrote a poem centered 
on the relationship between the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
communities in the Netherlands, “Het Te Deum laudamus in 
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’s-Hertogenbosch” (The Te Deum Laudamus in s-Hertogenbosch). In 
it, Tollens described the public response to the murder of William I of 
Orange-Nassau, father of Dutch independence, in 1584. Although a 
Catholic had been responsible for the crime, the entire nation had 
mourned. 


Reformed and Catholic all drew near, 
To weep beside the prince’s bier, 

And they were equal in their grief, 
Since all had lost their shield, their rod, 
The anchor of whate’er belief 

Professes faith in its own God, 

For Nassau knew that what is right 

Is tolerance of each man’s light.' 


But the people of ’s-Hertogenbosch (also known as Den Bosch, a pre- 
dominantly Catholic city in the southern province of Brabant) had 
broken into the Te Deum when they heard the news (an act which, it 
should be added, was met with lightning from the heavens). With this 
poem about the lack of patriotism and tolerance in Catholic Brabant 
in an earlier era, Tollens was clearly alluding to the contemporary situ- 
ation in the Southern Netherlands, where liberals and Catholics were 
putting up increasingly open resistance against William’s enlightened 
but monarchic regime. When this culminated in a full-fledged revolu- 
tion in 1830, and the Southern Netherlands broke free of the North, 
the Dutch nation had had enough of Roman Catholic priests. In the 
months surrounding William I's failed ten-day campaign to reclaim 
Belgium in August 1831, the Netherlands was more Protestant than it 
had been in many years. 

Relations with ministers in other Protestant denominations were 
very different than those with priests and had grown considerably 
warmer since the late eighteenth century. There was no longer much 
real competition. Reformed, Remonstrant, Lutheran, and Mennonite 
preachers had all come to resemble each other more closely, both 
because they had set aside their age-old disputes and because they 
received similar training and the same income under the influence of 
the state. As the next chapter shows, the faculties of theology remained 
the exclusive domain of Reformed ministers in the making, but 
Remonstrant, Mennonite, and Lutheran seminaries had adopted 
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largely the same curriculum. Furthermore, Mennonite preachers were 
by this point almost always professionals (rather than lay preachers), 
and only a minority of Lutheran pastors came from Germany. 

For Reformed ministers, in fact, the existence of these other 
Protestant pastors had distinct advantages; it supported the idea that 
they were representing not only an institution (“the formerly domi- 
nant church”), but also a profession, a field of scholarship. Together, 
Reformed, Remonstrant, Lutheran, and Mennonite preachers formed 
more of a scholarly than a clerical class. As a result of this view of the 
minister’s office, which assigned a crucial role to education and 
learning, professors of theology enjoyed a good deal of prominence. 
The ramifications of that development are also discussed in the next 
chapter. 

Ministers did not need to give much thought to their “clients.” 
Indeed, this term seems completely out of place, not because pastors 
cannot be called entrepreneurs, but because in the nineteenth century 
their role as authorities was much more significant. Ministers had not 
so much a clientele as a following, whose attentiveness was as good as 
guaranteed. Only in places where lay preachers were active could con- 
gregations vote with their feet on Sundays; as well as in cities, espe- 
cially the larger ones, where pastors had to compete for the public’s 
favors. An urban minister’s reputation was measured by the number 
of congregants, Catechism pupils, children for baptism, and guests at 
the Lord’s Supper that he managed to draw (not to mention the pro- 
ceeds of the collection). Apart from this competition for warm bodies, 
however, he had little reason to consider the preferences of his congre- 
gation. 

Some were dissatisfied with the new disposition in the Reformed 
Church. The Secession of 1834 made this abundantly clear, though 
without ultimately shifting the balance of power. The reprisals against 
the Seceders revealed how much power church administrators, backed 
by the state, could wield over ordinary churchgoers. The next chapter 
shows that many early nineteenth-century Reformed ministers cher- 
ished this independence from the congregation as an essential feature 
of Protestantism. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE LIGHT OF SCHOLARSHIP 
THEOLOGIANS, ACADEMIA, AND THE CHURCH 


A Protestant Church no longer illumined by the light of scholarship is no 
longer Protestant. Sunk into ignorance, fallen into mysticism and intoler- 
ance, incapable of working to reverse the moral decay of this age and the 
triumphal march of materialism in our day, it loses its salutary influence 
over society and threatens the State with a more than conjectural danger. 


The radical separation of church and state mandated in the days of the 
Batavian Revolution was in many ways reversed by subsequent 
regimes. While those later regimes shared the goal of eliminating the 
privileges of the “formerly dominant church,” they went about it in a 
different way: by extending the same treatment to other denomina- 
tions. This approach emulated not the American model of church- 
state relations but the French one? For example, the public funding 
provided to the Reformed Church was not eliminated, but extended to 
other denominations as well. In the days of the French-dominated 
Kingdom of Holland (1806-1810), the government was already begin- 
ning to offer stipends to non-Reformed clerics.’ These offers were 
swiftly accepted, even by Mennonites, who had previously wanted 
nothing to do with the state. 

There was a similar volte-face on faculties of theology, which had 
traditionally trained only Reformed pastors, thus embodying a special 
relationship between that church and the state. The revolutionary con- 
stitution (Staatsregeling) of 1798 had closed the country’s faculties of 
theology and assigned the “Professors of the formerly dominant 
church” alternative teaching duties within the faculty of letters: “sacred 
oratory,” “ethics,” “church history,” and related matters.* At the 
National Assembly of 1796, some of the representatives had proposed 
opening the theological faculties to all denominations, rather than 
doing away with them. Their contention was that non-denominational 
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Christian educational institutions of this kind, free of confessional 
ties, would be ideal for training “men with enlightened minds.” But 
other, more radical representatives were opposed to this plan, fearing 
the harm that could result from bringing together so many and such 
diverse young people “at the age when the passions burn strongest.” 
The decision was ultimately made on principle. Given the separation 
of church and state, it was considered inappropriate for a public edu- 
cational institution to train candidates for church office. 

After the turn of the century, the faculties of theology were gradu- 
ally reinstated, and the Royal Decree of 1815 rehabilitated them fully. 
That decree established a permanent place for theology at the universi- 
ties of Leiden, Utrecht and Groningen and the athenaea (undergradu- 
ate schools) in Deventer, Harderwijk, Franeker and Amsterdam. 
Theology was no longer considered the “queen of the sciences,” but 
the new theological faculties were as closely tied to the Reformed 
Church as ever. The state commission that laid the groundwork for the 
1815 decree had proposed opening up the faculties in Groningen and 
Leiden to Catholic and Lutheran professors, respectively, and the 
Council of State had recommended that Leiden set up a Reformed- 
Catholic “double faculty,” like its counterparts in Germany. However, 
the minister had rejected these proposals, instead aiming for a pro- 
gram of theological training for Roman Catholic clerics that was 
autonomous from the university, yet strongly linked to the state.° 

According to the Royal Decree, the theological faculties in Leiden, 
Utrecht and Groningen would remain dedicated to training Reformed 
ministers (art. 56). Roman Catholics and dissenters were not granted 
chairs at public universities or athenaea, although they did receive 
subsidies for “higher education in theology” (art. 58-59). Roman 
Catholic seminaries had been founded in Warmond (near Leiden) and 
’s-Heerenberg, and in 1816 the government established Remonstrant 
and Lutheran seminaries. These Protestant institutions were to be 
financed from the public purse, on the condition that Remonstrants 
and Lutherans admit only ministers who had earned the degree of 
kandidaat at the faculty of theology in Leiden, Utrecht or Groningen. 
In other words, the bulk of their training would correspond to that of 
their Reformed counterparts. Both the Lutheran and the Remonstrant 
seminaries were to be based in the capital city of Amsterdam. 
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DIGRESSION: HIGHER EDUCATION FOR DISSENTING MINISTERS 


By long tradition, Amsterdam was the city where dissenting ministers 
were trained;’ the Remonstrants had founded a theological seminary 
there in 1634. The city government gladly consented to that project, 
believing a seminary would strengthen its Athenaeum Illustre, founded 
in 1632; and indeed, many Remonstrant seminarians took preparatory 
courses in the humanities at that “illustrious academy.” From the late 
eighteenth century onward, the specifically theological, Remonstrant 
component of the seminary’s program for aspiring ministers was 
taught by a single professor. 

Half a century after the Remonstrants, the Mennonites too had 
established a program of training for the ministry; in 1681, Galenus de 
Haan, a doctor and amateur preacher in Amsterdam, founded a 
Mennonite seminary. Soon after his death in 1706, however, it closed 
its doors. Unlike the Remonstrants, whose brotherhood had crystal- 
lized around a professor (Jacobus Arminius, 1560-1609), the 
Mennonites set little store by formal theological schooling. The most 
strict and unworldly among them even distrusted it. Young men who 
nevertheless sought training as Mennonite ministers could attend the 
Remonstrant seminary. But in 1735, when tensions rose between the 
two denominations, the Mennonites again opened a seminary of their 
own, which not only educated ministers but also sought work for 
them. It paid subsidies to local churches that appointed seminary- 
trained ministers, gradually replacing lay preachers with theologically 
schooled professionals—a textbook case of professionalization.’ In 
1811, the seminary was taken over by a national association of 
Mennonite congregations: the General Mennonite Conference for the 
Promotion of the Ministry, which also strove for adequate remunera- 
tion of its alumni (at least 600 guilders a year). By about 1850, practi- 
cally all Mennonite congregations had an academically trained 
minister. 

In the days of the Dutch Republic, the third group of dissenters, the 
Lutherans, did not have their own training program for ministers. 
Rather, they imported ministers from Germany (the cradle of Luther- 
anism), sent Dutch boys to study there, or contented themselves with 
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candidates who had received only home schooling from a Dutch min- 
ister. The Lutheran ministers imported from Germany objected to this 
last form of training, however, fearing that it would create a growing 
divide between Dutch Lutheranism and the “mother church” in 
Germany. The national Lutheran church council, the Amsterdam 
Consistory, resolved in 1661 that all candidates had to have studied in 
Germany. In 1728, it even decided that, from that time on, ministers 
would only be eligible for appointment in Amsterdam if they had 
“studied in Germany at one of our orthodox Academies.” The costs of 
such an education posed no obstacle, because there were two endow- 
ments that provided grants.” The Consistory also made provision for 
pre-seminary training, declaring in 1767 that, after graduating from 
the Latin School, aspiring Lutheran ministers had to apprentice them- 
selves to a senior colleague (who received a grant from the Consistory) 
for two or three years. Starting in 1790, such students were also 
required to take courses at the Amsterdam athenaeum. 

Consequently, training for Lutheran pastors was dominated entirely 
by Amsterdam's elders and ministers from the late eighteenth century 
onward. The Consistory decided who was a suitable candidate, con- 
trolled the flow of grants and generally administered both of the final 
exams required." The ordination ceremony usually took place in one 
of Amsterdam’s Lutheran churches, either “the old one” on the Spui (a 
body of water, since filled in) or “the round one” by the Singel (a major 
canal). The hegemonic authority of Amsterdam’s Lutheran congrega- 
tion—one of the largest and wealthiest in the world—was only natural, 
for it included more than half of the country’s Lutherans.’ 

Around 1800, the power of Amsterdam's ministers and elders 
waned, as a financial crisis forced them to terminate their grants to 
students and ministers. This brought the training of Lutheran minis- 
ters to a halt. At the same time, the Consistory was loath to import 
more German candidates, fearing that foreign pastors would drive 
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congregants into the arms of the orthodox groups that had broken 
away from the mainstream Evangelical Lutheran Church before the 
Batavian Revolution. 

The roots of that schism lay partly in Germany. In the course of the 
eighteenth century, rationalism had made deep inroads into German 
faculties of theology, and their graduates tended to have progressive 
views. The Amsterdam church council no longer seriously objected to 
this, but many churchgoers complained that German ministers 
showed too little respect for the Bible and the Lutheran confessions. 
This friction between orthodox and progressive parties within the 
Lutheran Church had been even more explosive because it roughly 
corresponded to tensions between conservative Orangists and revolu- 
tionary Patriots. In 1791, when the Amsterdam Consistory imported a 
fifth successive rationalist pastor, the orthodox Lutherans split off, 
forming the Restored Evangelical Lutheran Church. In their aversion 
to the theological climate in Germany, they forbade their prospective 
ministers to study there. Until they had a seminary of their own, they 
made do with private education by local ministers and classes at the 
athenaeum.” 

The mainstream Lutheran Church continued to insist that training 
in Germany was essential, but could no longer foot the bill. This is why 
it was receptive to Louis Bonaparte’s plan to train Lutheran ministers 
at the faculty of theology in Groningen (where many Germans had 
traditionally studied). That plan foundered, but bright new prospects 
presented themselves with the investiture of King William I, who had 
great affinity for the Lutheran Church. Though the Royal Decree of 
1815 did not grant the Lutherans any university chairs, it did pledge to 
subsidize a separate institution, as noted above. The elders and minis- 
ters in Amsterdam imagined that they would pull the strings in this 
new seminary, but the government had a very different plan: a school 
which, like the Lutheran Church itself, would be under state super- 
vision.'* The Royal Evangelical Lutheran Seminary, founded on 
5 December 1816, may have been located in Amsterdam,” but the 
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Consistory had lost its hold on the education of Lutheran ministers. 
The board of the seminary was to be appointed by the Crown, without 
any consultation with church authorities. Its members did not even 
have to be Lutheran. The curriculum too was imposed by the govern- 
ment, and required Lutheran students to take almost exactly the same 
courses as their Reformed counterparts.” They also had to submit to 
examination by the faculty of theology in Leiden, with the stipulation 
that the Reformed professor of dogmatic theology would stand aside 
for his Lutheran colleague from Amsterdam.'* The government 
decreed that henceforth any candidate for ordainment by the Lutheran 
Church would need a kandidaat diploma from Leiden and a certificate 
stating that he had completed two years of study at the Lutheran sem- 
inary.” 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION: THE STRUGGLE FOR CONTROL 


The Royal Decree of 1815 benefited the Reformed Church in many 
ways. It required that every institute of higher education have at least 
one professor of theology, just as in the days of the Dutch Republic. 
The new, expanded educational curriculum and examination proce- 
dures would enhance the quality of ministers’ work, as well as their 
status. The Reformed Church was the only one in the Netherlands to 
boast a full-fledged program of university education for its ministers. 
Yet unlike the Mennonites and the Remonstrants, it had no control 
whatsoever over the appointment of the professors who provided that 
education. 


16 In the 1840s, the Lutheran synod gained greater control over the Lutheran semi- 
nary. From that time on, three of the governors were chosen from among the members 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, and two from among the ministers. At the same 
time, the professorships at the seminary were officially restricted to Lutheran ministers 
(Domela Nieuwenhuis, Feestgave, p. 23). It was not until 1878 that the Lutheran synod 
obtained the right to appoint governors. 

7 KB 5 VII 1816, art. 7 

'8 By order of Leiden’s theological faculty, Lutheran students had to begin their dis- 
sertations with a reference to Article 108 of the Royal Decree of 1815, stating that in 
accordance with that article, “this specimen” should not be taken to represent “the feel- 
ings of the faculty or school.” Dissertations by Mennonite and Remonstrant students 
did not include this warning (Domela Nieuwenhuis, Feestgave, p. 22). 
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This too was as it had been during the Republic. The university gov- 
ernors and the States General had always refused to grant the Church 
any role in academic appointments: “the selection was made from 
among its ministers; that was all.” However, now that other denomi- 
nations could appoint their own professors, and at the government’s 
expense, it became apparent that there were certain disadvantages to 
leaving the universities in charge of ministers’ education. Furthermore, 
theology professors were no longer required to subscribe to the 
Reformed confessions of faith; this made it even more aggravating that 
the Reformed Church had no say in their appointment. Even so, these 
“public servants” (as professors were called, since they were employees 
of the Dutch state) played a distinguished part in the life of the church; 
once every three to five weeks, they took to the pulpit as “academic 
preachers,” and once every three or four years they attended the 
national synod as consulting members.” In other words, though the 
Reformed Church had little influence over the faculties of theology, 
the converse was not true. 

For the first twenty-five years or so after the advent of the General 
Regulations, this situation seems to have been accepted as a matter of 
course. But from the 1840s onward, there was mounting unrest. In 
part, that was a response to the somewhat more reserved attitude that 
King William II's government gradually adopted toward Protestant 
denominations. The immediate cause, however, was the rise of a new 
school of theology. 


“UPLIFTING” THE CONGREGATION: THE GRONINGEN SCHOOL 


While Hendrik de Cock was defending the Canons of Dort as a minis- 
ter in Ulrum, his congregation’s previous pastor was blazing a very 
different trail. Petrus Hofstede de Groot had been appointed professor 
of theology at the University of Groningen in 1829. His two fellow 
theologians there, Louis Gerlach Pareau and Joan Frederik van Oordt 
(and later Willem Muurling) had both studied in Utrecht and been 
impressed by Prof. Philip Willem van Heusde, who gave well-attended 
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The leader of the Groningen School, Prof. Petrus Hofstede de Groot (1802-1866) in 
1840, as a young professor. 


philosophy lectures in the faculty of letters. Van Heusde described the 
evolution of human civilization as the result of God’s education of 
humankind, “ … the revelation and education [opleiding] given to us 
by God in Jesus Christ, to mold us ever closer to God’s image.”” 

For Van Heusde and the Groningen School inspired by him, oplei- 
ding had not only the literal meaning of education, but also the con- 
notation of uplifting or elevating (op “up” + leiding “leading”). They 
took Jesus as their model for this uplifting form of education, because 
his teachings emphasize not rules or doctrines but personal, intimate 
interaction, cultivating not just the power of reason but all human fac- 
ulties. The Groningen school believed that this educational work, 
which Plato argued should be left to the state, was the primary task of 
the church.” 

After De Groot became a professor in Groningen, he worked with 
Van Oordt and Pareau to turn Van Heusde’s ideas into a coherent 
theological approach. They and a few preachers from the region 
founded a theological society in 1835 and, two years later, published 


2 Hofstede de Groot, Eigenaardigheid, p. 42; Vree, Godgeleerden, p. 42. 
2 Hofstede de Groot, Eigenaardigheid, p. 43; Michielse, Burger, p. 11. 
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the first issue of Waarheid in Liefde (Truth in Love) a “Theological 
Journal for Cultured Christians.” The three professors collaborated on 
a series of seven manuals, which deal with not just dogmatics but all 
branches of religious studies, including ethics and practical theology. 
This united front soon earned them the name of “the Groningen 
School.” In 1838, the Amsterdam theology student Rein Bakhuizen 
van den Brink heard a sermon in which the influence of Groningen 
theology seemed unmistakable: 


You ask what I mean by that Groningen element? If you read the Gron- 
ingen journal Waarheid in Liefde, you will have the answer soon enough. 
You see, the Groningen Gentlemen have ... concluded that the essence 
of Christianity is Christ himself—his person in its undivided manifesta- 
tion, that is, not his teachings, but rather his entire life and work here 
on earth. They have therefore made it their rallying cry not to speak of 
Divine Revelation through Christ but Divine revelation in Christ.” 


This school of thought received a great a deal of support in the town 
and province of Groningen. Whenever one of the professors gave the 
Sunday evening sermon as an academic preacher, the town’s main 
church (the Martinikerk) was packed.” Hofstede de Groot dissemi- 
nated his ideas in his articles, but also in sermons and public lectures— 
at the Society for the Public Good, for instance. Asa result, Groningen 
theology developed into the first distinct movement, or school of 
thought, within the nineteenth-century Reformed Church.” 

Like the Réveil (see Chapter II), the Groningen School opposed 
cerebral approaches to religion, concentrating instead on spiritual and 
emotional life.” They held that ministers should not stress “systematic 
doctrinal instruction” but practical training in morality and religion. 
“In this respect, I believe we are very Dutch,” Hofstede de Groot later 
said, “even more Dutch than most of our countrymen.””* 

The great importance that the Groningen school attached to edu- 
cation, in a broad sense, was not a mere echo of woolly Enlighten- 
ment or Romantic ideals. Rather, it reflected a real-world challenge 
facing the young kingdom; namely, educating and uplifting the Dutch 
people. What was at stake was not just congregation-building, but 


4 R. C. Bakhuizen van den Brink, letter to J. ter Meulen Hzn, Amsterdam, Novem- 
ber 18, 1838, quoted in Brummel, Studietijd, p. 179. 

5 After 1866, this spike of interest suddenly passed (Huizinga, ‘Geschiedenis,’ p. 95). 
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nation-building. In the early nineteenth century, membership in the 
Reformed Church—or some other respectable Protestant denomina- 
tion — was a form of citizenship. But could the Netherlands Reformed 
Church fulfill the role of nation builder? 

In its first annual report, published in 1829, the General Synodical 
Committee presented a statistical survey showing that only one in 
three Reformed believers (33.7%) had confessed their faith.” That in 
itself was nothing new; in the days of the Republic, the percentage of 
confirmed members had been about the same. What was striking were 
the differences between regions. In the southern provinces of North 
Brabant and Limburg, almost half of the Reformed believers had been 
confirmed (47% and 46% respectively); this was not surprising, since 
they had to assert themselves in a Catholic environment. The propor- 
tion of confirmed Reformed Christians was also particularly high in 
Overijssel (40%), North Holland (42%), and Zeeland (also 42%). In 
Groningen, on the other hand, Protestants were very much in the 
majority, and a mere 19% of the Reformed population was confirmed. 
In Friesland, this figure was 17%. In other words, it was particularly 
urgent for Reformed pastors in those two provinces to engage their 
flocks. Hofstede de Groot and his school taught them that they could 
accomplish that by showing more pastoral warmth to their congrega- 
tion and taking a more inclusive approach to confessions of faith— 
inclusive enough for the entire nation, if possible. 

While Bilderdijk and his followers believed that the lesson of Dutch 
history was the need to return to the Canons of Dort (see Chapter II), 
the Groningen professors considered Calvinism an adulteration of the 
Dutch Reformation. It was their conviction that the gospel had been 
“interpreted differently, and for the most part better, by Dutch theolo- 
gians, especially in days of old, than by many foreigners, whose views 
had nevertheless supplanted those native to our country.”* The 
Groningen professors aspired to develop a “truly Dutch national the- 
ology,” cleansed of any foreign taint, in the tradition of biblical human- 
ists such as Thomas a Kempis, Wessel Gansfort and Erasmus.” They 


> “Overzigt van den staat van het Hervormd Kerkgenootschap in de Nederlanden,’ 
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felt no attachment to the Forms of Unity so cherished by the Réveil 
and the Secession, and as early as 1833 Hofstede de Groot openly 
declared that the Bible was the only text ministers had to respect. Even 
the Belgic Confession seemed to support this view, stating as it did 
that “we must not consider human writings—no matter how godly 
their authors may have been—equal to the Holy Scriptures” (Art. 7). 
For the Groningen school, it was not dogmatic theology but exegesis 
that determined what Christians should believe. Unbiblical dogmas 
such as that of the Holy Trinity could thus be unapologetically cast 
aside. 


THE FLOCK LEADING ITS SHEPHERDS: 
THEOLOGIANS VERSUS THE LAITY 


With their frank critique of traditional dogmas, the Groningen theo- 
logians incurred the wrath of Reformed orthodoxy. Could the training 
of ministers be safely entrusted to such men? In 1841, four church 
councils called on the synod to insist on the appointment of professors 
“whose hearts were devoted to the Church’s creed.” The synod ignored 
their plea, ostensibly because they had not gone through proper chan- 
nels, but it did petition the king for a direct voice in the appointment 
of professors of theology from then on, “in the interest of Religion.” In 
1842, they were told that their request would be granted. Henceforth, 
the synod or the General Synodical Committee could supply “confi- 
dential considerations” at the request of a university's board of gover- 
nors.” 

By that time, however, it was clear that this did not go far enough 
for orthodox believers. In 1842, the synod had received a tract from 
“seven gentlemen of The Hague,” namely Groen van Prinsterer and six 
other prominent members of the Dutch Réveil, who complained loft- 
ily about “[adherence to] the formularies, the academic training of 
ministers, [primary] education and church government.” When it 


2 PGS 1842, p. 158; PGS 1843, p. 137; Oosterzee, Kerk, p. 55. This pledge does not 
seem to have been honored, however; in 1860, the General Synodical Committee called 
for “the permitted influence of the church on the appointment of professors to be brou- 
ght into force” (PGS-B 1860, pp. 116-17). In 1872, when the synod was about to demand 
a voice once again, a committee advised against it: “If the Church seeks such influence, 
the result will be a practical training college for ministers ...”(PGS 1872, p. 109). 
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One of the “seven gentlemen of The Hague,” Guillaume Groen van Prinsterer (1801- 
1876), a leader of the Dutch Réveil and later founder of the Anti-Revolutionary Party, 
the first formal political party in the Netherlands. 


came to the education of ministers, they demanded that the synod 
“unequivocally” state that the views of the Groningen school were in 
conflict with “the creed of the Reformed Church and the sanctifying 
teachings of Holy Scripture.”** Groningen’s theological faculty—and, 
to a lesser extent, Leiden’s—were said to have strayed so far from the 
straight and narrow that they were entirely unqualified to train reliable 
pastors: 


It would be just as well, perhaps better, to send them to rabbinical 
school, where at least the Old Testament is respected, or to the Catho- 
lic seminaries, which have at least kept faith with a Saviour who died 
for us. Training Teachers to systematically deny the creed which they 
are called to preach deserves no lesser name than treason against all our 
Church holds dearest.*° 


The Groningen professors responded through the agency of Rev. 
Abraham Rutgers van der Loeff, a village preacher and editor of 


* Van Hogendorp, Adres, p. 52. 
3 Van Hogendorp, Adres, p. 26. 
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Waarheid in Liefde. In an address to the synod, he called the seven 
gentlemen’s screed “untrue,” “insidious,” “unreasonable,” “inappro- 
priate,” “un-Christian,” “un-Protestant,” and even “un-Reformed.” It 
was un-Protestant, he wrote, in that it would undermine “the funda- 
mental Protestant values or freedom of inquiry into God’s word and 
independence from temporal authority.” And it was unbecoming in 
that, even though none of the “gentlemen” were theologians, they 
assumed the authority to judge in religious matters. Suppose theolo- 
gians were to call on “a legal or medical faculty or other distinguished 
assembly” to reject some legal or medical claim and suspend its sup- 
porters. That would be most inappropriate, would it not? “Yet this is 
what they are doing to us!”*” 

One of the “seven gentlemen,” the lawyer and nobleman Pieter 
Jacob Elout van Soeterwoude, replied that he and his fellow authors 
were ordinary members of the church, who made no pretense to theo- 
logical expertise. Nor did they have to, he added, because the Reformed 
Church made no distinction between clergymen and laymen.” The 
leader of the Groningen school, Hofstede de Groot, struck back in an 
1842 public lecture entitled Wat moeten wij, godgeleerden in de 
Nederlandsche Hervormde Kerk, nu doen? (“What should we, theolo- 
gians in the Netherlands Reformed Church, do now?”) De Groot 
argued that this question was of the utmost importance, because “we, 
Theologians, servants of the Gospel” were the primary means by which 
Christ “brought up” his flock. However, he added, they could not do 
the job properly unless their congregations granted them enough free- 
dom, and so it was scandalous for the gentlemen of the Hague to sug- 
gest that the theological faculty was less suitable for training ministers 
than the “twaddling schools of Rabbis” or “obedience centers for 
future Priests of Rome.” According to De Groot, the disdain that the 
“Gentlemen” showed for academic freedom made it as plain as day 
that their goal was to constrain conscience, just as the Roman Catholic 
Church did: 


[Flor there the Priests compel their Congregations, by fiat and by force, 
to accept their teachings as the truth; here a certain party wishes to 
compel us, through the Congregation, to teach only such arbitrary 
things as it deems fitting. There the shepherd treats his reasonable flock 
as if it were a mass of sheep incompetent to think for themselves; here, 


6 Rutgers van der Loeff, Adres, p. 20. 
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some wish the flock to lead its shepherds, as if it were not the pastor’s 
task to lead, enlighten, and sanctify the flock. In a word, instead of the 
hierarchy of the Church of Rome, this party wishes to establish an och- 
locracy in our Reformed Church; instead of the rule of the Priests there, 
the rule of the mob here.” 


De Groot cautioned that this herd instinct must not be permitted to 
gain the upper hand in the Reformed Church; under no circumstances 
could ministers sacrifice their professional autonomy in their relation- 
ship with their congregations: 


We wish to appear with unburdened spirits before the judgment seat 
of CHRIST, who has appointed us His servants, not houseboys of the 
Congregation, and wishes us to preach Him, and not whatever may 
please the Congregation ...*° 


He wrote that even though congregations were being incited to “hold 
dominion over their shepherds,” most of them would realize that legal 
questions should be left to lawyers, medical questions to doctors, and 
religious or ecclesiastical questions to theologians. So what were the 
theologians of the Reformed Church to do now? De Groot’s instruc- 
tions were concise: go on as if nothing had happened. He even encour- 
aged his students to make their voices more clearly heard. The Bible 
verse he chose as the motto for his lecture was signed “Jesus Christ” 
and ended with the words “What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye 
in light: and what ye hear in the ear, that preach ye upon the house- 
tops.” (Matthew 10:27). 

Clearly, the Groningen School did not shy away from confronta- 
tion. Nor did the gentlemen of The Hague, who urged congregations 
to free themselves of the renegade professors, just as the people of 
Zürich had turned on Prof. David Friedrich Strauss, the author of Das 
Leben Jesu.“ But in Groningen, where Hofstede de Groot and his cir- 
cle were well liked, this appeal fell on deaf ears. The students made a 
show of loyalty, with a torchlit procession and a serenade to the tune 
of Wilhelmus, a battle song from the days of the Dutch Revolt: 


Now come you three Professors, 
And gird yourselves with might! 
Sworn as you are to battle 

The legions of old night! 


3 Hofstede de Groot, Godgeleerden, p. 17. 
4 Ibid. p. 19. 
4 Albeit without violence (see Vree, Godgeleerden, p. 309). 
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When you draw sword from scabbard 
Away that host will speed; 

For you are armed with reason 

And with the Gospel creed.” 


A PROTESTANT NATION? 


Although the synod had little sympathy for the seven gentlemen of 
The Hague, it too was dissatisfied with the relationship between the 
Reformed Church and the faculties of theology. There were no guar- 
antees: the government might someday appoint professors who were 
not ministers, or perhaps not even Reformed. That threat began to 
loom much larger around 1840, when William I announced his plans 
to remarry, this time to Henriette d'Oultremont, a lady-in-waiting 
who was not only Belgian, but also Catholic. Their marriage plans 
prompted great indignation (as well as mean-spirited garbling of the 
bride-to-be’s French name); many Protestants considered the union a 
betrayal of the Reformation and their beloved country.” 

The Reformed Church had particular reason for concern. What 
would become of it if the head of state was no longer a committed 
Protestant? The Constitution of 1814 had stipulated at the insistence 
of none other than the king, that “[t]he Christian Reformed religion 
is that of the sovereign.” But this provision had been scrapped in the 
1815 version, because of the unification with the Southern Nether- 
lands (Belgium), a largely Catholic region. By 1840, however, Belgium 
had become independent (see Chapter IV), and the Dutch govern- 
ment had finally accepted that the Constitution would have to be 
amended to reflect that fact. This presented an opportunity to revive 
the special relationship between the Church and the Crown. The pro- 
vincial church boards of North Holland and Utrecht and about six 
hundred Reformed ministers (more than a third of the nationwide 
total) urged the synod to press for this outcome. They advised 
perseverance, given “the stirrings of Popery and the attempts to 
expand its influence.”“ 


2 Quoted in Zaal, Vloekjes, p. 146; see also Klooster, Godgeleerden. In 1932, Wilhel- 
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The Reformed synod said that it shared these concerns but saw little 
point in a constitutional amendment, since Protestantism was a ques- 
tion of “spirit and life,” rather than outward forms. In this spirit, the 
synod petitioned the king in person, reminding His Majesty how 
dependent the Reformed Church had been on him since 1816. What 
future did it have if it could no longer count on his support? 


[T]hen, Sire, its fate would be most lamentable! It would have reason 
to envy the independence of other denominations in this Kingdom, 
especially the Roman Catholics, and would be forced to demand assur- 
ances of its liberties and rights …* 


Soon after receiving this petition, William I abdicated the throne. His 
son, William II, proved to be much less attached to the Reformed 
Church; for instance, he was on familiar terms with Catholics such as 
the priest Johannes Zwijsen, the later bishop of ’s-Hertogenbosch 
(Den Bosch) and archbishop of Utrecht. On the day of the new king’s 
investiture, he canceled plans made by his father to put an end to 
monastic orders in the Netherlands. He also granted government rec- 
ognition to the missionary order known as the Redemptorists, which 
had been working in the Netherlands for several years, and he reopened 
talks with the Vatican.“ As a result of those talks— which Protestant 
members of Parliament followed with deep suspicion—the apostolic 
vicars of North Brabant and Limburg each became a bishop, though 
“without a diocese.”*” 

The new king was also much more accommodating than his father 
toward the new Protestant dissenters. One Seceder congregation after 
another requested and received recognition—though they were 
required to remove “Reformed” (gereformeerd) from their name and 
relinquish any claim to Church property or public funding.* In July 
1841, the Reformed synod noted with sorrow that since its previous 
meeting no fewer than forty-six Seceder congregations had obtained 
government recognition. The next year’s synod found that another 
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fifty-one had joined them.” It was with a heavy heart that the Reformed 
establishment saw the Seceders growing more respectable. After the 
number of recognized congregations grew, so did the number of 
Seceder ministers, albeit much more slowly. In 1840, De Cock’s first 
seven students were examined and admitted to the ministry.” 

The Reformed Church had assumed that Protestantism and 
Enlightenment thinking would remain dominant in the Dutch nation, 
but by the 1840s this could no longer be taken for granted. The shift 
was especially clear in primary education. According to an 1806 law, 
primary schools could no longer offer education in the doctrines of 
any denomination. They were not expected to dispense with religious 
education entirely, but as far as possible, such education had to be 
generic in nature, emphasizing moral issues and focusing on the culti- 
vation of “all social and Christian virtues.” It was thought that pri- 
mary schools would, as a result, make a greater contribution to 
nation-building. If children of every denomination were raised with 
the principle that Christianity comes before doctrinal debates, they 
would become virtuous, tolerant citizens.” 


Don’t you know HENDRIK, who always takes off his hat so politely when 
he goes by? 

Many people call him good little HENDRIK, because he is so obedient, 
and because he is so friendly to everyone. 

He never does any harm to anyone. 

There are children who do not like him. 

Yes, but they are naughty children. 

All good little children like to play with HENDRIK. 

Children who make friends with HENDRIK become even better behaved, 
because they learn from him how to behave.” 


Foreign visitors expressed their admiration for the subtle manner in 
which the Dutch kept church dogma out of the schools but reserved a 
place of pride for religious and moral education.” Domestic interest 
groups were harder to please. When the Constitution was amended in 
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1840, Catholic leaders expressed their dissatisfaction with the public 
education system, complaining that supposedly ‘non-demoninational’ 
education was in fact clearly Reformed in character. This was in part 
because schoolteachers and school inspectors were so often Protestant, 
even in wholly Catholic regions.” Many orthodox Protestants were 
also dissatisfied with public schooling. Unlike Catholics, who believed 
the Bible was being forced on their children, they complained that 
there was too little emphasis on Bible study. Many orthodox Reformed 
believers also objected to the style of prayer and religious song at 
school, not to mention vaccination. Many orthodox Protestants 
regarded vaccination with the cowpox virus (which had been required 
for schoolchildren since 1818 to prevent smallpox) as a sign of inade- 
quate faith in God.** Objections of this kind strengthened both 
Catholics and Protestants in their desire for schools of their own. 

William II and his cabinet took these objections seriously. In 1842, 
they decreed that, from then on, the composition of provincial boards 
of education would have to reflect the relative size of religious groups 
within the population. Likewise, in hiring schoolteachers, “in the event 
of virtually equal ability,” preference had to go to candidates with the 
same religious affiliation as the majority of locals. Consequently, 
schoolteachers could no longer be routinely required to serve as a sex- 
ton or precentor at the Reformed church. However, they were obli- 
gated to inform the local pastor of the “books, songs and writings” 
they were using in class. Any materials to which there were well- 
founded objections would be banned throughout the province. The 
decree also exhorted schoolteachers not to “provide any explanation 
or use any expression” that was offensive to members of other reli- 
gious groups.” 

Petrus van Limburg Brouwer described where this last provision 
could lead in his comic novel Het Leesgezelschap te Diepenbeek (The 
Diepenbeek Reading Club; 1847). To appease the local Catholic priest, 
the Reformed schoolmaster and his friend the retired sea captain 
decide to excise controversial passages from the schoolbooks them- 
selves. This becomes problematic, however, when they turn to the 
Dutch history textbooks, especially the passages about the persecution 
of sixteenth-century Protestants: 
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Day after day, the killing went on. Many were tortured to death on 
the breaking wheel, burned alive or even drawn and quartered. Corpses 
were dragged from the peace of the grave and hung on the gallows or 
burned.’ That won’t do at all! Imagine what he [the priest] will say!” 

“I reckon,” said the captain, “you could tone it down a mite. For 
instance, if you had ’em all burned, and left out the breaking wheel and 
the drawing and the quartering, that would make a fair bit of difference. 
‘Corpses were taken from their graves.’—that says it all. Get rid of 
‘peace,’ then it wont sound so disturbing.” 


These measures gradually stripped public schools of their enlightened, 
non-denominational Protestant character. In many places, there were 
objections not only to Dutch history classes but also to “biblical his- 
tory.” The archpriest of Gelderland wanted to ban this subject entirely, 
though the provincial executive rejected this plan, and in 1844 the 
governor of South Holland decided that “reading the Bible and sing- 
ing psalms and evangelical hymns” violated the spirit of the law and 
would therefore be prohibited from then on, even in schools where all 
the students were Protestants.” Prayers at the beginning or end of les- 
sons, which had been explicitly recommended in 1806, were elimi- 
nated or worded in even more neutral terms. This was enough to 
convince many orthodox Protestants that public schools were simply 
not suitable places for religious education. The evangelist Jan de Liefde 
(1814-1869), for example, sketched what might happen if a school- 
teacher told his class about the wedding in Cana (John 2:1-11): 


SCHOOLMASTER: And who was at the wedding, Piet Gomaar? 

Pier G.: The Lord Jesus, Sir! 

RABBI: Begging your pardon, Sir! That personage should not be dis- 
cussed here. It offends my religious convictions. 

SCHOOL INSPECTOR: Now, now, Mr. Levisson! That’s going a little too 
far! Jesus is a historical figure, is he not, just as much as Moses? Surely 
he is part of history Too! 

RABBI: All right, then, but that Lorp must go. Have the children call 
him Jesus the carpenter. 

ASSISTANT TEACHER: Children! What did Jesus the carpenter do at the 
wedding? 

Mozes COHEN: He swindled the guests! 

PRIEST AND REFORMED MINISTER (IN UNISON): Just listen to that bad 
child! That offends our religious convictions, Sir! 

WILLEM VAN TRENTE: No, Sir! He performed a miracle there. 


5 Van Limburg Brouwer, Diepenbeek, p. 108. 
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REFORMED MINISTER: A miracle! As if the Lord had been a Catholic! 
Who knows the right answer?” 


In the face of the “de-Protestantization” of public education, orthodox 
Reformed believers and Seceders felt a growing need for schools of 
their own. The first four were founded between 1844 and 1848 in 
Nijmegen, ’s-Hertogenbosch, Nijkerkerveen, and Amsterdam. The 
years after 1857, when a new law on primary education was adopted, 
saw the establishment of more Protestant schools than ever.°' Ministers 
thus acquired a new role in primary education (see Chapter I). The 
school in Nijkerkerveen, for instance, was an initiative of the Reformed 
pastor in the nearby town of Nijkerk, Rev. C. C. Callenbach.“ Hofstede 
de Groot, who was not only a professor of theology but a school 
inspector as well, thought this trend was regrettable. He advocated 
public, non-denominational schools “for the sake of education, disci- 
pline, the teachers, our country, and Christianity.” Ministers played 
a dwindling role in such schools, because they were no longer eligible 
to become school inspectors and their influence over the teachers was 
diminishing. In 1842, schoolteachers established their own profes- 
sional association, and they were less and less likely to hold a second 
job as a sexton, precentor, or organist. In the 1840s, the Reformed 
Church witnessed a growing gulf between itself and the public educa- 
tional system. While it remained in contact with young people in other 
ways, it had lost a seemingly natural bond with the nation. 


“PERSONAL RELATIONS BETWEEN PROFESSORS AND THE 
REFORMED CHURCH” 


At the same time, the government was distancing itself from the 
national church. The new king remained Reformed, but was much less 
eager to intervene in church government than his father. In July 1842, 


© De Liefde, ‘School,’ p. 9 Translator’s note: Piet’s last name is an allusion to Fran- 
ciscus Gomarus (1563-1641), who triumphed over the followers of Arminius, also 
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8 De Wekker, vol. 2 (1845) no. 11, p. 4 quoted in Stilma, School, p. 141. 
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when Reformed ministers and congregants appealed to the Crown to 
defend the true faith, he replied that he did not consider himself com- 
petent in such matters. The revised Constitution, he felt, did not per- 
mit him to exercise the power of “jus in sacris” (jurisdiction over 
spiritual matters, often called jus in sacra) “nor even any jus circa 
sacra” (jurisdiction over the secular administration of the Church). In 
the Council of State, William II had advocated eliminating the “right 
of placet,” the rule that ecclesiastical regulations required royal sanc- 
tion. Eventually, he had silenced the Protestant statesmen who insisted 
on enforcing this right, lapsing from French (which he often preferred 
to speak) into Dutch: “Enfin, Messieurs, vous voulez m’imposer un 
role injuste et méme ridicule, et, enfin, Messieurs, enfin... ik verdom 
het! [In short, Sirs, you wish to impose an unjust and even ridiculous 
role upon me, and in short, Sirs, in short ... PI be damned if Pll do 
i 

From then on, the state no longer played a special role in the gover- 
nance of the Reformed Church. The Reformed synod could issue and 
amend its own regulations; it was the master of its own house.“ But 
there was a price to pay: it could no longer count on state support. The 
government was beginning to take an impartial stance in religious 
matters, as evidenced by its recognition of Seceder congregations (see 
Chapter II). This had potential ramifications for the entire educational 
system, from primary schools to universities. In a neutral state, was 
there still a place for a faculty of theology composed entirely of former 
Reformed ministers? It was even imaginable that the Crown would 
someday award a theology professorship to a dissenting, Catholic, or 
Jewish scholar. 

The General Synodical Committee claimed to have confidence that 
the government would go on appointing Reformed ministers for the 
time being, but deemed it necessary to strengthen the “personal rela- 
tions between Professors and the Reformed Church.” Accordingly, it 
proposed a new requirement: every new professor of theology would 
have to declare “his adhesion to the Netherlands Reformed Church 
and the creed which, in conformity with God’s Holy Word, is in its 
character and spirit the essence and principal part of its confessions.” 


& Quoted in Diepenhorst, Verhouding, p. 84. 

6° Visser, Kerk, Kerk, vol. 3, pp. 334-65; Diepenhorst, Verhouding, p. 82; Rasker, 
Kerk, p. 155. 

6 PGS 1843, p. 51. 
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They would also have to pledge to submit to disciplinary proceedings 
if necessary. The proposal did not require the professors who were 
already in place to make such a declaration, since almost all of them 
had signed the proponent’s formula (see Chapter II). This clause 
shows that the regulations were meant primarily to cover the contin- 
gency of professors who had not served as Reformed ministers. 

In 1844 the synod discussed a more detailed plan, which would 
have required a declaration even from professors who had been 
appointed earlier. It gave only church councils, regional boards, and 
provincial boards the right to submit complaints about a professor’s 
teachings or moral conduct, and permitted only the synod to pass 
judgment in such cases. Many members of the synod were opposed to 
these restrictions on the professors’ liberty. For the first time since 
1816, the synod was divided and the vote was tied. In the end, the 
regulations were passed provisionally on the strength of the presi- 
dent’s double vote, but the opponents had their dissent noted for the 
record. 

There were also serious objections outside the synod. The Reverend 
H.W. Haselhoff published a pamphlet vehemently protesting the pro- 
posed measures, with the testimony of a respected authority gracing 
the title page: “You have only one Master and you are all brothers.— 
Jesus” (Matthew 23:8). The barrage of Bible quotes continued in the 
body of the pamphlet, as Haselhoff made his case for academic free- 
dom and self-regulation: 


Judge not, that ye not be judged.[Matthew 7:1] 

And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free. [John 
8:32] 

Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. [2 Corinthians 3:17] 

Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, 
and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage. [Galatians 5:1] 

Prove all things; hold fast that which is good. [1 Thessalonians 5:21] 

The word of God is not bound. [2 Timothy 2:9] 


Earlier, twenty-four ministers in the Bommel classis (in the province 
of Gelderland) had sent a petition to the synod containing a litany of 
objections. Above all, they argued that the proposed rules would be 
ineffective; if the point was to strengthen professors’ bonds with the 
church, they should be promoted from consulting to voting members 


7 Ibid. 
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of the synod. The regulations in their present form were lopsided, they 
added, because “academic teachers” were not really much more pro- 
gressive than “church teachers” (i.e., ministers). In addition, they were 
superfluous; given that professors had to serve as academic preachers, 
it was improbable that anyone other than a Reformed minister would 
ever be appointed. Their final contention was that the synod lacked the 
authority to ensure the orthodoxy of theological education, because it 
was a body established not by the church, but by the Crown: 


[Before trying to remold the Professors from State officials to Church 
officials, we believe one ought to try to cleanse the Synod itself of any 
aura of State Institution that clings to it.® 


Another pamphlet challenged a different facet of the synod’s author- 
ity—the power to take disciplinary measures. Its anonymous author 
called the synod a capricious creature, “varium et mutabile semper,” 
and suggested that expecting it to defend the true faith was asking for 
trouble, because the orthodox factions within the Reformed Church 
would seize the opportunity to stage a coup. The pamphleteer cau- 
tioned the synod not to give in to 


the ranting of a few malcontent members of the Reformed Church, who 
with only a few exceptions are not Theologians by profession and who 
wish to shake the Church ... yea, even drive out the members of the 
Synod and usurp their places, through their un-Protestant and 
un-Christian accusations against certain Professors, with the aim of 
smothering the living spirit of the Church in dead letters … ® 


Twenty Frisian ministers similarly warned that “the restless party stir- 
ring for some years already, which has already strewn the seeds of dis- 
trust and discord so liberally within the Church,” was planning to 
submit complaints about professors and force the synod to take a posi- 
tion on whether they had violated the terms of the proponent’s for- 
mula. Whatever position that might be, it would only amplify the 
discontent and unrest.” 

According to the anonymous pamphleteer, the synod had not 
grasped the full implications of its own plan. Who would see to it that 
the professors kept their word? The “ecclesiastical secret police”? The 
pamphleteer tried to picture the scene. Special officers would first have 
to pass a test, preferably administered by a Catechism teacher. Then 


6 Anonymous (Bommel classis), Adres, p. 15. 
© Anonymous, Synode, p. 66; italics added. 
7 Anonymous (Dokkum classis), Adres, p. 14. 
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they could take their places in the lecture halls, awaiting the slightest 
transgression on the part of the professors, “ready to shout ‘Stop! 
Thief! ””7! In other words, the synod’s proposal was absurd, and dan- 
gerous to boot. The pamphlet concluded that by subjecting the profes- 
sors to external control, the synod was betraying a basic Protestant 
value. 


They should realize that the Reformed Church, in contrast to that of 
Rome, has academic freedom to thank for its existence, that LUTHER 
was a Professor, and that the Reformation began at an Academy! … 
Are we to fight against Rome but first, step by step, become fundamen- 
tally Romish ourselves?” 


The ministers of the Bommel classis emphasized this same argument; 
the synod could not violate “the Protestant principle of academic 
freedom.” If the findings of scholarly research were in conflict with 
traditional church doctrines, it was not the former but the latter that 
needed changing. 


Unhappy the Church that can come to harm from scholarly (that is, 
unhindered) research ... Protestants arrive at their convictions through 
scholarship, which is thus their sole arbiter.” 


By the time the synod reconvened in 1846 to deliberate this issue, it 
had received fifty-nine petitions, all but three of which protested the 
proposed regulations. It accordingly withdrew the proposal and 
instructed the General Synodical Committee to draw up new rules. In 
1848, the committee submitted a new draft, which was provisionally 
adopted. But the proposed measures were superseded by the liberal 
revolution of 1848. The new constitution promised to have a far- 
reaching impact on both churches and universities. The synod thus 
decided to put the issue aside for a while, pending a new law on higher 
education. Such a law would be a long time coming, however, pre- 
cisely because the status of the theological faculty was such a vexed 
question (see Chapter VIII). In 1870, Professor Johannes Jacobus 
Prins of Leiden University wrote: 


Even now, the theological Faculties of the three Universities are still in 
the service of the Reformed Church, without clear regulations on the 
relationship between their professors and the Church.” 


7 Anonymous, Synode, p. 12. 

72 Anonymous, Synode, pp. 11, 16. 

73 Anonymous (Bommel classis), Adres, p. 10. 
™ Prins, Kerkrecht, p. 167. 
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PROFESSORS AT THE SYNOD 


The autonomy of the professors with respect to the Church raised the 
issue of whether they should take part in the synod. Ifthey were merely 
public servants, the reasoning went, surely they had no business there? 
In 1848, however, when the church began preparing a new version of 
its General Regulations (Algemeen Reglement), only a few members of 
the synod felt that there was no longer a place for the professors.” In 
fact, the majority took pains to point out that “the Church continues 
to value the advisory work of the scholars,” though that raised the 
question of whether the scholars in question had to be theologians, 
and whether the only way to obtain their advice was by making them 
consulting members of the synod.” Even some of the theology profes- 
sors did not seem convinced of that. In 1862 Henricus Egbertus Vinke, 
a professor at Utrecht University, proposed putting an end to the reg- 
ular representation of theological faculties at the synod. This proposal 
was rejected out of hand, however.” In 1872, when it was time for 
Jacobus Isaac Doedes, another Utrecht professor, to take his place at 
the synod, he stayed home, explaining that he did not feel called to 
participate. A synodical committee took great umbrage at this refusal: 


We would think that ... when the Church, for its part, bestows on 
professors the great privilege of tending to the education of its future 
ministers, and acknowledges the validity of those professors’ testimoni- 
als on their students’ academic achievements and conduct, then fairness, 
not to mention decency, demands that those professors, for their part, 
not shirk the invitation of the Church, extended to them by the law 
itself ...” 


However, some professors seem to have had reasons other than sheer 
apathy for absenting themselves. In 1874 the professors showed up at 
the synod but made it known that they felt out of place there.” The 


75 PGS 1848, p. 268; PGS 1849, pp. 271-86, 494. 

7° PGS 1850, pp. 91, 388, 400. 

” As the synod president, R. J. Koning, noted in 1866. His proposal to do away with 
consulting members was supported by only one other member, the Groningen profes- 
sor E. J. Diest Lorgion (PGS 1866, pp. 170-73; see also PGS-B 1872: p. 153). 

33 PGS 1862, pp. 376, 416. 

7” PGS 1872, p. 108. 

80 "The three professors expected that year were Abraham Kuenen (Leiden), Johan- 
nes Jacobus van Oosterzee (Utrecht) and Daniel Chantepie de la Saussaye (Groningen). 
The Acts of Synod, however, refer to “both” professors. Apparently one of the three did 
not turn up. 
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provincial church boards, likewise, all agreed that allowing professors 
to take part in the synod was “incompatible with the fundamental 
principle of representing the Church.”* All but one of the ordinary 
members of the synod, however, voted in favor of keeping professors 
as consulting members. 

When a new Higher Education Act was finally passed in 1876 (see 
Chapter VIII), the relationship between the church and the university 
changed drastically. The faculties of theology were split down the mid- 
dle; subjects closely connected to religious doctrine or practice were 
reassigned to a new type of professor, paid by the state but appointed 
by the church (specifically, the Reformed synod)” Henceforth, only 
these “ecclesiastical professors” would take part in the synod.” The 
“ordinary” professors of theology (the actual faculty) had new job 
descriptions; they were to teach “History of Christianity” instead of 
church history, “Literature of Ancient Israel” instead of the Old 
Testament, and so on. Many of them remained closely involved in the 
Reformed Church, however. Even though “academic preaching” was 
no longer among their official duties, most of them went on delivering 
sermons now and then.* 

Although it was not until 1912 that the first non-Reformed theolo- 
gian was appointed professor of theology at a public university,” the 
Act of 1876 widened the gulf between academia and the church, 
between theologians and the ministry. On the other hand, for the first 
time in its history, the Reformed Church had a say in the appointment 
of at least some of the professors who educated its prospective minis- 
ters. 


81 PGS 1874, p. 347. 

® The church had just as little influence as ever over ordinary professors of theology. 

#3 Each year two of the three universities (Leiden, Utrecht and Groningen) were to 
send one of their two ecclesiastical professors to the synod. Professors were no longer to 
be represented on the General Synodical Committee (PGS 1876, pp. 218, 228, 342, 356). 

3% Otterspeer (Wiekslag, p. 354) calculated that in the 1870s the Leiden professors 
earned just as much from “academic preaching” as they did from their lectures and 
examinations. At the 1876 synod, L. W. E. Rauwenhoff, a Leiden professor, spoke out 
against academic preaching, arguing that it turned professors into “preachers without 
congregations” (PGS 1876, p. 326). 

85 Arie Noordtzij, who until then had been an instructor at the seminary in Kampen 
(see BLGNP III 282). As early as 1880, theology students in Utrecht had called for the 
appointment of a Jewish instructor to lecture on Talmudic and other rabbinic literature. 
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In the previous chapter, we saw that in the years 1816-1840 the clerical 
profession was dominated by harmonious, almost symbiotic relation- 
ships between three parties: the state, academia (and theology profes- 
sors in particular), and the practitioners (leading ministers). These 
three groups, which met at the synod, shared the reins of the Reformed 
Church. 

This type of harmony or symbiosis was much less common after 
1840, as various tensions and outright conflicts came to the surface. 
The synodical troika of the state, the church, and academia began to 
fall apart. That was mainly due to the national government’s change in 
stance; as it took a more reserved, impartial approach to religious 
affairs, the Reformed Church and its ministers were confronted with 
parties that they had previously managed to keep at a safe distance. 

Firstly, they were subject to greater competition from Catholic 
priests and Seceder ministers. True, relatively small numbers of con- 
gregants left the Reformed Church for these other denominations— 
De Cock’s followers remained a small minority, and as before, there 
were more Catholics becoming Reformed than the reverse. Yet even 
minor defections challenged the Reformed Church’s claim to a central 
role in nation-building. Peaceful coexistence with Remonstrants, 
Lutherans, and Mennonites had done a good deal to strengthen that 
claim, by providing evidence that Christian faith could overcome reli- 
gious differences, but the rise of the new dissenters had done at least as 
much to weaken it. This was especially apparent in primary schools. 
When the “the nation” had been pictured as an enlightened Protestant 
homeland, Reformed ministers had been free to hold influential posi- 
tions in the school system.” However, once the government began to 
realize that the Netherlands also had to make room for “Romish,” 
“Israelites,” and “Seceders”—however contradictory that might 
seem—ministers were no longer welcome in the public primary 
schools that were the very core of the nation-building project. The 
beginning of the “battle for the schools” (schoolstrijd) is usually dated 
to the passage of a new law on primary education in 1857, but minis- 
ters lost the battle long before then, tumbling from their pedestal as 
teachers of the nation. 


86 Clements, ‘Oranjepreken.’ 
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Secondly, some of ministers’ “clients” began talking back. What was 
most striking about the petition from the “seven gentlemen of The 
Hague” was that members of the congregation stood up to the 
Reformed Church’s clerical elite. Apparently, the status of that elite 
was no longer as secure as it once had been. Even so, the gap between 
the cultivated class and ordinary churchgoers remained; the seven 
gentlemen all belonged to the country’s cultural, political, and eco- 
nomic elite. But their protest, and the way they voiced it, hinted at a 
turbulent future. 

Thirdly, the withdrawal of national government led to antagonism 
within the clerical profession, defined broadly, as ordinary ministers 
found themselves at odds with professors of theology. Since the reform 
of higher education in 1815 and the reorganization of the Reformed 
Church the following year, professors had held key positions within 
the church and the ministry, as examiners of aspiring ministers, con- 
sulting members of the synod, and academic preachers. A chair at a 
theological faculty had become the pinnacle of a clerical career (see 
Chapter VII). In other ways, too, the theologians in Leiden, Utrecht 
and Groningen formed an elite; in 1840, four out of ten of them 
belonged to a patrician family (see Table 3). 

The leading role that these public servants played in the Reformed 
Church did not become problematic until the government began to 
distance itself from that church and its ministers. This raised the ques- 
tion of whether the church could truly rely on the faculties of theology. 
This development was not due to estrangement between “academics” 
and “practitioners.” The Groningen School, in any case, did not advo- 
cate a distant, purely academic form of scholarship. In comparison to 
orthodox and rationalist pastors, they were less bookish and more 
committed to practical aspects of the ministry. In close cooperation 
with ordinary ministers, they labored to put academic theology to 
practical use in Catechism instruction, preaching, and pastoral care. 
The enthusiastic reception they enjoyed was due in large part to their 
ability to reconcile the demands of scholarship with those of clerical 
practice. In their response to the seven gentlemen of The Hague, they 
invoked not only academic freedom but also professional autonomy. 
Muurling later made a similar point in his handbook of practical the- 
ology: 

Just as a doctor’s duty is not to do the will of his patients, a minister of 


the Gospel, as a spiritual healer, is not a servant of the Congregation in 
the sense that he is constrained to do their will and act in accordance 
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with their insights or their whim, even though the Congregation pays 
his stipend. He is still too often seen as such, not only in Germany and 
Switzerland, but also in the Netherlands, especially among Orthodox 
believers.” 


The self-confidence with which the Groningen professors asserted 
their expertise and autonomy, along with the matter-of-fact way in 
which they compared themselves to doctors, lawyers, and other highly 
educated specialists, bespoke a new class consciousness, the profes- 
sional pride of “a learned class in society.” The next chapter explores 
the roots of that pride. 


7 Muurling, Godgeleerdheid, p. 79. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


“THE YOUNG CLERIC” 
THE LIFE OF A THEOLOGY STUDENT 


“No, no other way of living 
Can compare with student life. 
Though a student does not fully 

See the truth of what he’s said 

Till the youth becomes a pastor, 
Meekly bowing down his head, 

And he bids farewell to freedom 
Knowing it will ne’er return 

Now that he must oft feign teardrops 
Though he feels no true concern 

And make dreary conversation 

With the most abhorrent folk, 
Gracing e’en the dullest townsmen 
With the noble name “old bloke.” 


» 


The reopening of the theological faculties, in 1815, was a major event 
not only for the Reformed Church and its ministry but also for the 
Dutch system of higher education. Without theology students, the 
country could never have maintained three universities (in Leiden, 
Utrecht, and Groningen) and four undergraduate athenaea (in 
Franeker, Harderwijk, Amsterdam and Deventer). After 1815, aspir- 
ing ministers again made up a large though fluctuating proportion of 
the student population, as they traditionally had. While the total num- 
ber of students at the three universities remained between 1,300 and 
1,400 for decades, the number of theology students varied consider- 
ably.From 1820 to 1830, their number in Leiden increased by almost a 
factor of four.” And between 1830 and 1840, the number in Utrecht, 
Groningen and Leiden decreased by almost half. 

As Peter van Rooden has shown, this can be explained in terms of 
what economists call a “pig cycle.” The number of theology students 


1 ‘Brief van een jong predikant aan een vriend uit zijn studietijd,’ in: GSA 1865. 

2 The athenaea in Harderwijk, Franeker, and Deventer were closed in 1818, 1843, 
and 1876 respectively; the one in Amsterdam became a university in 1877. 

3 LSA 1830. 
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followed the number of vacancies, with a lag of several years. This was 
not a new mechanism; in the eighteenth century, the supply of candi- 
dates for the ministry had likewise gone through alternating periods of 
glut and scarcity. Young men’s career prospects seem to have strongly 
influenced their sense of vocation. In the early nineteenth century, 
however, there was a national labor market for the first time. Aspiring 
ministers, who had previously tended to stay in or close to their prov- 
inces of origin, began seeking and finding work in a much larger 
area—though not throughout the kingdom.* 


RECRUITMENT 


The synod kept a close watch on trends in supply and demand on this 
national market. In 1817, with a major shortage of ministers looming, 
they prepared to take measures. 

A committee reported that the most urgent needs could be met by 
assigning theology graduates to vacant positions, often in tiny villages, 
under the supervision of a minister in the city where they had studied. 
Former scholarship students could even be required to accept such 
assignments.” This type of “assistant pastorship” had another advan- 
tage; it could help to bridge the “surprisingly large distance between 
the Student at the Academy, and the Pastor at the head of a Christian 
congregation.”° 

The committee’s other proposals were intended to attract more the- 
ology students. The first was to encourage Reformed parents, “espe- 
cially from the more cultured set,” to “dedicate their sons to the holy 
service of the church.”’ But they also aimed to make the ministry more 
attractive, mainly by increasing the stipend, in the belief that pastors’ 
income was in no way commensurate with either “the honourable sta- 
tion that they occupied or the needs of their servants and families.” 
The theological program of study had become more demanding in 
1815; this made it too expensive for “the class of people from which 
the Reformed Church normally and usually obtains its teachers.” 


+ Van Rooden, ‘Stand; see also Jensma & De Vries, Veranderingen, pp. 165-84. 
5 PGS 1821, p. 35. 

€ PGS 1818, pp. 12, 72. 

7 PGS 1817, p. 106; PGS 1818, p. 72. 

8 PGS 1820, p. 21. 

° Ibid. 
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In the 1830s, candidates for the ministry had to compete fiercely for pastorates. Detail 
of an illustration in the 1838 Leiden student yearbook. 


Compared to other programs of study, however, theology was still 
quite affordable. Theology students paid a fee of thirty rather than fifty 
guilders for their final university exam. They could also apply for a 
variety of scholarships and other forms of funding; the majority of the 
seventy state scholarships established by the Crown in 1815 were 
reserved for them. When it saw that this was not enough, the synod 
could have asked the government for more or larger scholarships, but 
instead it decided “to find in the bosom of the families of righteous 
Teachers suitable successors in their work for their congregations.” In 
other words, it sought to recruit more sons of pastors, “since from a 
young age they are in the best position to be trained in the teacher’s 


© KB 2 VIII 1815, art. 127. The fee for a doctoral defense in theology or letters was 
sixty guilders rather than the usual hundred. 
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office.” This form of recruitment was already being promoted; since 
1816, Reformed, Lutheran, and Remonstrant ministers (and since 
1817, Mennonites) had received an “academic bonus” of fifty guilders 
a year for each son who pursued university studies, and twice as much 
for each one who studied theology. 

The king was receptive to the synod’s plans and made the theology 
program a little shorter and less rigorous,” as well as a good deal 
cheaper; theology lectures were to be free from then on.” The number 
of scholarships was not expanded for the time being," but the govern- 
ment did decide that students could henceforth combine private and 
state scholarships, and that pastors would receive not twice, but four 
times, the usual academic bonus for sons who chose theology rather 
than a more worldly subject. 

This measure benefited not only individual ministers and their 
sons, but also the profession and the church in their entirety. If the 
government had allowed “the market” to resolve the shortage, certain 
individual pastors might have benefited more (for instance, by moving 
on to a better position or demanding a larger stipend) but would prob- 
ably have done so at the expense of their congregations and thus dam- 
aged the unselfish image of their profession. If, on the other hand, the 
government had instituted more or larger state scholarships, most of 
the applicants might have come from the lower social strata. This was 
exactly what the synod, the Crown and the faculties of theology wanted 
to avoid: cheapening the profession by admitting social climbers from 
the petty bourgeoisie, or worse, the working class. 

In his handbook, Boers had emphasised that the notion of a call to 
the ministry should not be interpreted too spiritually: 


11 PGS 1820, p. 18; one year later, a synodal committee recommended admitting boys 
who had received home schooling rather than academic training—the sons of some 
ministers, for instance (PGS 1821, p. 36). 

12 “Greek antiquities, ‘Dutch language or Grammar, and philosophical ethics were 
eliminated, and only one year of rural economics was offered. Those seeking doctoral 
degrees in theology were exempted from physics and astronomy courses (KB 15 XI 1820, 
art. 5). 

B During the French period, too, theologians were exempt from tuition fees (Decree 
of February 17, 1809; see GSA 1813, pp. 20-24). From 1876 until as recently as 1982, they 
paid only half the standard fees. 

14 Tt was not until government subsidies for private scholarship funds proved un- 
tenable (PGS 1817, pp. 61, 106, 114; PGS 1818, p. 14) that the synod began to clamor for 
larger public scholarships (PGS 1821, p. 33). 
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Those ... who lack the necessary skill and potential, or find themselves 
in circumstances where the costs of beginning and continuing the req- 
uisite studies exceed their own means, and cannot be certain of the 
contributions of others, should conclude that no matter how strong a 
desire for Holy Service they believe they have observed in themselves, 
God is not calling them to it." 


It was felt that returning to the earlier practice of recruiting candidates 
from the lower classes would not only tarnish the image of the minis- 
try, but also threaten the stability of the church; after all, they sug- 
gested, it was often lower-class ministers who turned out to be 
schismatics and agitators. In his reply to a pamphlet by this fellow 
minister Dirk Molenaar (see Chapter II), Bernard Verwey thus advised 
a cautious approach to recruitment: 


If you wish to have your children, or ... other people’s children trained 
as teachers, be wary. Surely a youth must show a modicum of culture, 
the right predisposition, and a moral sense, before we can hope to see 
in him a worthy Teacher. No class is excluded from admission to the 
honor of Christ’s Ministry, but it is wrong to select recruits from lesser 
circles without sufficient investigation ... In the past, many a pious, 
God-fearing man who was a fine, competent shopkeeper, brushmaker, 
or tinsmith later became an ignorant Minister, and the less educated he 
was, the more shamelessly he behaved. $ 


This danger could be forestalled through the system of academic 
bonuses for pastors whose sons studied theology, a recruitment 
method that “kept it in the family” and had passed the test of time. As 
noted elsewhere, since the seventeenth century one out of three pas- 
tors had been a pastor’s son. In the turbulent decades around 1800, 
this proportion had decreased to one in four newly ordained pastors. 
It appears that many ministers were then unable to send their sons to 
university, or thought it unwise to do so. By about 1830, however, it 
seems their faith in the future of the ministry had been restored. Of the 
more than six hundred young men then studying theology—an unpre- 
cendented number'’—almost a third had a “Reverend” father.'* The 
larger bonus had clearly worked, and only the mean-spirited would 
dream of suggesting that pastors’ sons had chosen not the finest of 
studies, but the most lucrative: 


15 Boers, Handboek, p. 3; see also Bos, ‘Pastor.’ 

16 Anonymous (B. Verwey), Adres, p. 69. 

17 The number of students passing the proponents’ exam rose from 25 in 1820 to 104 
in 1830 (PGS 1821; 1831). 

18 See the annual overview (‘Overzigt’) in PGS 1829, p. 8. 
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The fact that Karel’s papa was also a pastor, and could therefore count 
on 200 guilders a year if his dear son studied theology, was not usually 
given as a reason, for everybody knew that even without the academic 
bonus Rev. Lamming would be quite capable of sending his son to 
university, but just between us I believe the 200 guilders also carried a 
certain weight … 


The proportion of aspiring ministers in the student body swiftly rose. 
At Leiden University, they made up a quarter of the total in 1820, a 
third in 1825, and more than a third in 1835. In Utrecht in 1825, and 
around 1830 in Groningen, almost half the students were in the theol- 
ogy faculty.” 

Consequently, the number of theology graduates was soon out of all 
proportion to the number of pastoral vacancies. The shortage of the 
1820s became a surplus in the 1830s, and many candidates had to wait 
for years before receiving a call. Leiden theology student Bernard 
Gewin, using the pen name Vlerk (literally “Lout”) described the 
cheerless lives of these “proponents” in the comic novel Reisontmoe- 
tingen van Joachim Polsbroekerwoud (Travel Encounters of Joachim 
Polsbroekerwoud): 


He was a candidate for the ministry, one of those enviable fellows whose 
names are on the long lists pasted into the back of the Boekzaal four or 
six times a year, very like the names of servants at a registry office, or 
wines on a price list; one of those lucky souls who can never state their 
occupation without receiving a pitying smile or shrug; whom everyone 
feels entitled to evaluate and judge like public property ... If the pro- 
ponent is sad or somber: “He will fret himself into his grave.” or “Who 
would ever take a liking to a stiff-starched character like that?” If he is 
cheerful and good-natured: “It makes no difference to him; he cares not 
a whit; he is not suited to his office.” ... Most of these candidates [would] 
like to write underneath their names: “No letters or messages of con- 
dolence, please.””! 


B ‘Een korf,’ GSA 1868, p. 43. 

2 Leiden 1820: 73/300 = 24.3%, 1825: 133/391 = 34.0%, 1830: 283/748 = 37.8%, and 
1835: 197/634 = 31.1 %; Utrecht 1825: 193/392 = 49.2%; Groningen 1829: 138/287 = 
48.1%, and 1830: 142/290 = 49.0%. In Leiden in the 1820s and 30s, about a quarter (on 
average) of the graduating students were theologians. In Utrecht, by contrast, they made 
up an even larger share of graduating students than of the student body: about 60% in the 
first half of the 1830s (LSA, USA, and GSA for the years in question). 

21 “Wierk” (B. Gewin), Reisontmoetingen, pp. 412-13. De Boekzaal der Geleerde 
Wereld (1716-1863) was a widely read periodical for the Protestant churches in the Neth- 
erlands. 
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An earlier, anonymous author shed light on the sorry situation of 
“young clerics not yet settled in any pastorate.” While awaiting a pas- 
toral call, he wrote, many of them strayed from their calling. Instead of 
conducting themselves in keeping with their future station, they lapsed 
into their old student ways: 


The young cleric goes to the coffeehouse. He is invited to play a game 
of billiards. “Dear Friend! Don’t forget, I’m …”—“Humbug, you’re not 
a Minister, after all; then it would be different. Come on …” Just a few 
more words of persuasion—“You don’t mean to play the Minister, do 
you?”—and the young cleric is at the green table... . The cleric does not 
become a cleric until he dons his vestments in some farming village. 
For many, the unsavoury interim will be more than enough to taint his 
whole career.” 


Once the would-be pastor is surrounded by his university friends, the 
“wine washes away the candidate for the ministry, waking the slum- 
bering student.” Were young men like this the future of the Reformed 
Church? 


“BOWING, GROVELING, FAWNING”: THE LIFE OF A PROPONENT 


In the 1830s, candidates for a calling had to visit countless towns and 
villages in search of local churches with vacancies where they could 
“demonstrate their gifts.” As noted in Chapter II, settled pastors had 
been forbidden to give “probation sermons” of this kind since 1818; 
the synod thought it beneath their dignity to audition in this manner. 
For proponents, however, it was the best way to obtain a calling. The 
church councils profited from the arrangement, some opening their 
doors to one aspiring minister after another, because a fresh face drew 
churchgoers and swelled the size of the offering.” For proponents, in 
contrast, probation sermons could be a demeaning experience: 


I arrived on Saturday night and was hosted by an Elder. My trouser- 
straps seemed to bother him; my black cravat reeked of neology. “Do 
you learn your sermons by heart, Reverend?” —“I preach from the heart, 
brother.” He fell silent. 

Was it shame or outrage that sent the blood rushing to my head when 
I mounted the pulpit? It was a place I had deeply respected since my 


2 Anonymous, Wenken, p. 16. 
3 Anonymous (J. de Vries), Studentenleven, p. 7. 
% It should be added that this offering was normally used entirely for poor relief. 
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La Concurrence vivifie . * 


“Competition invigorates:” in the 1830s, candidates for the ministry traversed the 
country to give probation sermons in hopes of being called to a pastorate. Detail of an 
illustration in the 1833 Utrecht student yearbook. 


earliest youth, and now I was mounting it myself—so that I could pro- 
claim the Savior to repentant sinners? No, so that a pack of self-impor- 
tant villagers could pass judgment on me, scrutinize my voice and 
gestures and the look in my eyes, so that a supercilious pedant or a 
stiff-necked old biddy could examine the cut of my gown.” 


Synod members called for village church councils to rein in their “pre- 
sumptuousness,” but to no end.” Church councils could invite as 
many candidates to preach as they liked, and did not even have to pay 
the travel expenses.” In the face of brutal competition, many candi- 
dates made concessions to local taste, opinions, and role expectations. 
This could lead to absurd incidents, as the prominent literary critic 
and writer E. J. Potgieter—whose friends included “Vlerk” and many 
other theology graduates—shows in his novel Als een visch op het 
drooge (Like a Fish out of Water). Potgieter observes a “modern-day 
knight of the woeful countenance” in the stagecoach on his way to the 
hamlet where he will preach. As the proponent nears the village, he 


5 J. P. de K., ‘Fragmenten uit het dagboek van een ander proponent, in: De Tijdspie- 
gel, 1844, p. 288. 

26 PGS 1837, pp. 20, 123. 

?7 As late as 1856, there were complaints that in some congregations “inordinately 
many candidates were invited to give a sermon” (PGS 1856, p. 238). 
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begins to groom himself, removing his glasses (“One of those bookish 
proponents!”), trying to comb the curls out of his hair (“Frizzled locks, 
fickle spirit!”), and making haste to conceal his glacé leather gloves. 


Bounding out of the coach like a strapping young man would not do, 
as he apparently realized; he had to stride out like a peacock or creep 
out like a weasel—“Ay, there’s the rub!” He managed it, and the coach- 
man shed a revealing light on the situation with his ungenerous remark, 
“That’s number seven; TIl be hanged if they [the local church council] 
don’t have their choice of holy bawlers!”* 


According to Potgieter, experience showed that it was not the most 
capable proponents who were selected, but those who showed the 
most signs of “the arrogance and conceit which the foolish multitude 
takes for dignity.” Whoever did not wish to remain unemployed, knew 
what he had to do: “He must feign, he must dissemble, he must learn 
his lines, if he wished to give satisfaction.” ” In short, probation ser- 
mons forced aspiring ministers to betray and degrade themselves in a 
most unsavory manner. It was beneath a university graduate, accord- 
ing to the author of Na het studenten-leven (After Student Life; 1847), 
a collection of sketches: 


Is it not a sorry sight when a young man of good family, who led a fairly 
independent life at the academy, who was celebrated and respected 
there, who has determined to preach the Gospel, to assume the office 
of teacher, and who has sacrificed money and time to that end, is it not, 
I repeat, a sorry sight to see such a man bowing—no, the truth must 
out—to see him groveling, vilely fawning and groveling, to obtain a 
position ... 

And does that fawning and groveling not debase the clerical profes- 
sion, and must it not pain a young man whose heart is in the right place, 
must it not make him flush with outrage ...*° 


The author goes on to say that the deceitful, servile attitude which pro- 
ponents were forced to take was especially incongruous given how 
poorly informed and educated many rural church councils were. It 
was often the wealthiest members of the congregation, rather than the 
most intelligent, who became elders and deacons. 


28 Potgieter, ‘Als een visch op het drooge’ (1841). In Proza, vol. 2, p. 259. 
» Ibid., pp. 284 and 275, respectively. 
3 Anonymous (J. de Vries), Studenten-leven, p. 36. 
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Fortunately, farmers no longer preside over their own courts of law, but 
alas! the dunce still has a say in whether or not a candidate is called to 
a pastorate.*! 


The harsh tone in which these and many other essays, reports, and 
stories of the 1830s and 40s describe the “arrogance” and “stupidity” 
of the church councils, the “injuries” that some proponents had to 
endure, and the “treason” they had to commit against themselves, 
their profession, or their education, suggests that not only the number 
of theology graduates had grown, but also their class consciousness, 
their sense of dignity, and their desire for autonomy. In other words, 
however paradoxical it may seem, the outpouring of interest in the 
“humiliations” borne by aspiring pastors, whether indignant or mock- 
ing in tone, points to a rise in their social status, or at least their social 
ambitions. Now that they came from better families and their training 
was so much more academic in nature, now that their contribution to 
society was so widely acknowledged, pastors and proponents could 
demand to be treated as members of “the educated class.” 


THEOLOGY ON THE MARGINS 


The outcry about the “humiliation” of candidates for the ministry 
could not, in any case, be attributed to overproduction, because during 
the 1830s the total number of theology students had fallen by about 
half. The number of national scholarships was reduced from seventy 
to fifty in 1836, partly due to the surplus of proponents. In 1843, these 
scholarships were eliminated entirely, and theology students lost their 
exemption from tuition.” They soon made up a much smaller fraction 
of the country’s students: in the 1840s, “only” one-third of the stu- 
dents at Utrecht University were pursuing a theology degree, one- 
fourth in Groningen, and one-sixth in Leiden. But the theology 
program had not been marginalized for good; by about 1855 (when 
the early nineteenth-century generation of ministers had to be 
replaced) it reached almost the same level as in the 1830s, in both 
absolute and percentage terms. The ultimate decline set in after 1860, 
and aside from a short-lived upturn at the fin de siécle, this downward 
trend has continued until the present. 


1 Ibid., p. 38. 
2 KB 13 X 1836; KB 15 II 1843. 
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The integration of theology students into university life began when they formed their 
own associations. This silver medal commemorates the establishment of a “senate” for 
theology students in Utrecht. 


The relative popularity of courses of study reveals this marginaliza- 
tion more clearly than absolute figures or percentages. Until 1870, in 
Leiden, Utrecht, Groningen and Amsterdam, the faculty with the most 
students was almost always either theology or law. Medicine took 
third place (with about 20% of the student body), far ahead of the 
“preparatory sciences”: “letters and philosophy” and “math and natu- 
ral science.” (“Letters” was a catch-all term that embraced language, 
literature, and other branches of the arts and humanities.) This well- 
established pattern changed in 1870 (even before the new Higher 
Education Act was passed, in 1876). In Groningen, theology gradually 
sunk to last place; the same thing happened in Leiden, but more sud- 
denly. In Utrecht, however, theology students again became the larg- 
est group, and in fact remained so until several years after 1876. 
Starting in 1860, more than half the country’s Reformed theology stu- 
dents studied in Utrecht, where the faculty of theology had an ortho- 
dox bent. From 1880 onward, this figure was more than two-thirds. 
Utrecht’s theology faculty did not have to cede first place until 1882, 
and not to law but to medicine. 

In the 1880s, medicine became the most popular course of study at 
almost all universities almost all the time. But before labeling this a 
sign of “secularization” or “medicalization,” we should consider the 
output rates of different faculties. From 1885 to 1920, medicine 
accounted for half of all students, but only one-fifth of graduates.”® 


3 Most theology students did not take the final university exam for their doctoraal 
degree (the rough equivalent of a master’s) or pursue a doctorate; in their case, “grad- 
uating” means passing the proponents’ exam given by the church; see Chapter V. 
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This was because medical studies were above average in length, while 
law and theology were below average. The declining number of theol- 
ogy students was therefore due only in part to declining interest in 
theology and the ministry. And theologians continued to form a large 
portion (until 1910, one-fifth) of the annual outflow of graduating and 
departing students.** Their role in student life, however, became 
smaller and smaller. Then again, hadn't they always been outsiders? 


A COLLEGE OF THEIR OWN 


In the days of the Dutch Republic, theology students had led a rather 
isolated existence. Their residential colleges at the three longest-estab- 
lished Dutch universities were a concrete demonstration of this point. 
From the twelfth or thirteenth century onward, all European universi- 
ties had colleges of this kind, intended to reduce living expenses and 
keep the rowdy student body in line. The colleges in Leiden, Franeker 
and Groningen had an additional objective: to recruit and socialize 
future ministers.” One important reason for founding the first Dutch 
universities was that the Reformed Church needed academically 
trained pastors and “teachers.” In its early years, however, Leiden 
University (est. 1575) was unsuccessful in this respect. The upper 
classes proved to lack a sense of calling, while the lower classes simply 
lacked the funds. 

In 1585, when Friesland’s Staten (provincial assembly) founded a 
university in Franeker, from the very start it provided scholarships for 
young men of limited means who wanted to become ministers. The 
Staten for the province of Holland followed this example at Leiden 
University, but went one step further, the “nurslings” (collegiates) 
were to live in a “hospitium” where they could be “instructed and 
trained in both godly manners and theology.” *° The plans for this 
boarding school for prospective ministers (and schoolmasters) pre- 
dated the university itself, and were mentioned in the university char- 
ter and draft statutes.” The Church was also very much in favor of the 


* Around 1900, the number of graduating theology students exceeded the number 
of graduating medical students; see CBS, Statistiek van het Hooger Onderwijs, 1930/31; 
The Hague 1932, p. 77 (Table 21). 

35 Van der Meulen, ‘Burse. 

% Quoted in Schotel, Studenten-oproer, p. 28. 

7 Geurts, Voorgeschiedenis.” 
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plan. In 1581, Holland’s provincial synod had proposed establishing 
colleges “in the usual manner of monasteries (excepting the idolatry 
and superstition).”** It was believed that colleges of this kind would 
promote Leiden University and be a suitable way to spend the assets 
recently seized from the Catholics. 

After a long, difficult period of preparation, the Leiden Staten- 
College opened its doors in 1591. The province of Holland provided 
room and board there free of charge for thirty students, who had to 
follow strict rules. Contact with outside students was discouraged; col- 
lege residents could not even leave the building during the day without 
permission from the regent. They were expected to refrain from the 
usual student antics; the regulations expressely forbade them “to don 
fine clothes and go about the town like peacocks, dressing as students 
do, even wearing rapiers. They must recall that they are being main- 
tained at the expense of the Staten.” This did not make the college 
any less popular; sometimes as many as eighty students were housed 
there.® A considerable proportion of theology students thus had a 
sheltered academic upbringing. 

The Batavian Revolution put an end to this. After the theological 
faculties were shut down, so was the Staten-College, symbol of all the 
privileges the Reformed Church had enjoyed. Its budget was con- 
verted into thirty scholarships for students in all religious groups and 
fields of study. Yet unlike the theological faculties, the Staten-College 
was not re-established in 1815. That would have been incompatible 
with both the equality of all denominations under the new constitu- 
tion and the plans for a true university training program for the min- 
istry. From then on, aspiring pastors would have to be in closer contact 
with other students. 


A Map oF ACADEMY-LAND 


The programmes of study specified by the Royal Decree of 1815 were 
clearly aimed at bring theology students into the mainstream of 


*§ Quoted in Schotel, Studenten-oproer, p. 28. The National Synods of 1581 (in Mid- 
delburg) and 1586 (in The Hague) were also in favor of such colleges. 

Quoted in Schotel, Studenten-oproer, p. 49. 

“0 They were not always theology students, and quite a few of them were not Dutch. 
In the 17th century, Leiden also had a Walloon College, which was much smaller and less 
strict than the Staten-College (see Posthumus Meyjes, Geschiedenis). 
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Map of Utrecht Academy-Land, illustration in the 1834 Utrecht student yearbook 
(see p. 185). 


student life. During the first, “propaedeutic” phase of their studies, 
they had to take many of the same subjects as other students. They had 
eight out of ten subjects in common with first-year students in other 
faculties—with students of law, above all, but also of medicine and 
natural science. This curriculum reflected the ideal of Bildung—the 
formation of the individual character through a broad program of 
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study. Institutes of higher learning had the task of creating “an 
educated social class,”"' set apart by both its level of general education 
and its expertise. All those who wished to belong to this class had to 
follow the same propaedeutic course of study in the liberal arts. 

An appendix to the 1834 Utrecht University yearbook, Kaart van 
het Stichtsche Academie-Land (Map of Utrecht Academy-Land), 
shows how closely linked to other curricula the theological program of 
study was. The map depicts the many temptations and trials on the 
road from the Fatherland to the Land of Prospects and the Golden 
Mountains. After leaving Patropolis and crossing the Pons Rectoris to 
Green-Land, travelers passed through Terra Eleusiana (the land of ini- 
tiation mysteries) and reached the Entrance to the Land of Studies. 
Once they arrived there, students had to brave the Swamp of Creditors, 
the Domains of Bacchus and Venus, the Regio Aletoria (with its games 
of chance), and the other Dales of Distraction, and focus on overcom- 
ing their first obstacle, the Mountains of Mathesis. On the far side of 
that range (past Mount X and Mount Y) lay the Respublica Literata. 
Whether his destination was the Regio Theologiae or the Land of 
Themis (named after the Hellenic embodiment of law), no student 
could get around this Republic of Letters. Likewise, the path led inevi- 
tably through the Philhellenium, the Regio Tulliana (the land of clas- 
sical Latin), the Respublica Platonis, and the Land of the Aerobats (a 
reference to speculative philosophers and their castles in the air, with 
the cities of Ich and Nicht Ich). 

Back in the Netherlands, however, some distinction was in fact 
made between scientists and humanists; only law and theology stu- 
dents studied “Dutch style and eloquence” and “general history,” 
while chemistry and “natural history” were exclusively for medical 
students and other natural scientists. Physics and astronomy were 
required, however, for a doctoral degree in either religion or philoso- 
phy and letters. The only program entirely free of exact science was 
law.” 

Training in the exact sciences not only enhanced ministers’ general 
knowledge, but also laid the intellectual groundwork for their theo- 
logical studies. Around 1800, “Nature,” or empirically observable 
reality, was at least as significant a source of theological data as the 


4 KB 2 VIII 1815, art. 1. 
42 That is, until 1820 (see KB 15 XI 1820, art. 5). 
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“special revelation” in Holy Scripture. The Mennonite seminary had 
thus assembled a large collection of scientific instruments, with which 
theology students and their professors conducted experiments until 
well into the nineteenth century. According to one of the instructors 
at that seminary (Gerrit Hesselink, a professor from 1790 to 1827), 
training in physics was more important for ministers than a ground- 
ing in literature.” 

Theology students also had to take math; it was an obligatory sub- 
ject, along with Greek, Latin, and logic.“ At first, aspiring ministers 
and jurists were merely required to attend math lectures,* but in 1826 
the Crown decreed that they also had to pass an examination given by 
a professor in the math and physics faculty “on the fundamentals of 
arithmetic and algebra, as well as geometry, including plane trigono- 
metry.”*° Only then would they be allowed to take the propaedeutic 
exam. The 1836 Utrecht yearbook included the rhyming tale of Jeroen, 
a theology student who had to take the mathematics exam after a year 
of drinking and carousing: 


The third professor who concerned 
Himself with what Jeroen had learned, 
Smoothing his band, addressed him thus: 
Quomodo invenitur circulus?” 


I cannot answer, Jeroen said, 

Until the wine goes to my head, 

For then I am the point around 
Which all the spinning world is found. 


The outcome of the exam is easy to guess: Jeroenius non admittitur." 
Students had to provide documentary evidence that they had received 
some mathematical education even before beginning their university 
studies. This requirement was not always taken seriously, for many 


8 Van der Zijpp, Geschiedenis, pp. 192, 215-17; Sepp, Proeve, p. 224; Zilverberg, 
‘Geloofsgemeenschap, p. 80. In 1880, Mennonite students established a “Mathematical 
and Physical Society” called Newton (see ASA 1900). Much of the Mennonite seminary’s 
natural sciences collection is now on display at the Teylers Museum in Haarlem. 

“ Huizinga, Geschiedenis, p. 111. 
> KB 2 VIII 1815, art. 92-99. 
© KB 9 IX 1826, art. 5. 

“ Translator’s note: The professor smooths the Geneva band worn at his neck as 
part of his academic costume, and asks Jeroen how to construct a circle. 

+ H. P. Burlage, ‘Jeroeniade, in: USA 1836, p. 152. 
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people questioned the need for ministers to study math.” Yet as late as 
1876, an alumnus rhymed, “A servant of God’s Church must learn to 
algebraically / proportion all his sermons by the rule of a + b.” The 
Higher Education Act adopted that year moved pre-university educa- 
tion from tertiary to secondary schools, eliminating basic math, 
“which had shown hundreds of theology students how humane are the 
hearts of mathematics professors,”* from the theological curriculum 
once and for all. The same fate befell most other subjects that had been 
included in the first stage of theological studies; only Hebrew, “Hebrew 
antiquities,” Dutch and logic remained. As a result, after 1876, minis- 
ters in training saw much less of other students; their program hardly 
overlapped with law or letters, let alone medicine, math, or natural 
science. 


THEOLOGY STUDENTS GO TO WAR 


After the reforms of 1815, theology students were no longer outsiders, 
but were exceptional in another way: they were exempt from conscrip- 
tion into the National Militia. 

Excusing religious officials from military service was an ancient tra- 
dition; those who made sacrifices to the gods could not stain their 
hands with human blood. Since the days of the Constantine the Great, 
who made Christianty the state religion of the Roman Empire, clerics 
had not been subject to military duties. Under Catholic canon law, 
clergymen were in fact prohibited from joining the armed forces, and 
a military record was an impediment to ordination as a priest. 

During the nineteenth century, these canonical rules came into 
conflict with the claims of the modern nation-state. In the age of 
Napoleon, general conscription was introduced in one European state 
after another”! Initially, some countries resisted the idea of an exemp- 
tion for the clergy. In Prussia, for instance, it was thought improper to 
release an entire “estate” from this civic duty. Not until 1835 did 
Prussia exempt its Catholic seminarians; twenty years later, this rule 
was extended to cover Protestant theology students as well. The bene- 


2 PGS 1842, p. 130; PGS 1843, pp. 116, 130-33; PGS 1845, p. 107. See also Huizinga, 
‘Geschiedenis,’ p. 111. In Diepenbeek (p. 79), Van Limburg Brouwer describes an ortho- 
dox theology student preaching against mathematics for undermining the doctrine of the 
Trinity: “Three cannot be one! Oh, absurd pedantry!” 

°° Daubanton, Vorming, p. 50. 

>! Amersfoort, ‘Strijd.’ 
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ficiaries had mixed feelings about their special status, which clashed 
with their ideals of citizenship, male honor, patriotism and the “priest- 
hood of all believers.” They also felt that Protestant ministers should 
be able to prove they were men of action, unlike Catholic “blackcoats.”*” 
In France, Italy, and other European countries, military service by 
clergymen became the focus of a struggle between the state and the 
Catholic Church.” 

In contrast, Dutch religious officials were relieved of this obligation 
without debate. When general conscription was introduced, in 1814, 
an immediate exception was made for ministers, priests, and clerics in 
training.” This was probably intended for Catholics, but Protestant 
theology students also took advantage of it. The Reformed synod saw 
the exemption as a boon to prospective ministers because it allowed 
them to complete their studies faster, and kept quiet about the moral 
issues.” Nor were any principled objections raised to the differential 
treatment of clergy and laity until the early 20th century.” This is 
because conscription did not become a personal obligation until 1898; 
before then, young men from the upper classes could pay a commuta- 
tion fee or hire a substitute. Many theology students, however, did not 
have these options. Most of them had fairly humble backgrounds, just 
as in the days of the Republic. 

According to the Leiden University historian Willem Otterspeer, 
between 1815 and 1845 two out of five students there came from the 
upper classes. Among law students, the proportion was even higher: 
one-half to two-thirds. In contrast, only one in ten theology students 
had upper-class backgrounds. Most aspiring pastors came from the 


° Theologische Realenzyklopddie, vol. 20, part 1 (Berlin, 1990), at ‘Krieg’; Die Reli- 
gion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 3rd ed., vol. 6 (Tübingen, 1962), at “Wehrplicht und 
Kriegsdienst. 

5 This did not happen in the United States, where general conscription was not intro- 
duced until the Civil War broke out and the first exemption for all clergymen came into 
effect when the country entered World War I. 

* KB 7 VI 1817; KB 8 VII 1818 no. 129. In 1815, King William appointed twelve 
part-time army chaplains (see Sepp, Leger). A century later, soon after World War I, there 
were about fifty army and navy chaplains (see NKH 1920-1922, appendix M). 

5 PGS 1822, p. 39. A full forty years later, the ASC noted that the terms of the exemp- 
tion were incorrect: “The Reformed Church does not have clerics (geestelijken), but 
ministers of the Word.”(PGS 1862, appendix B, p. 187). 

5 At the opening of the 1914/15 academic year, the Leiden professor L. Knappert 
urged students to call on the government to eliminate this exemption (see Knappert, 
‘Dienstplicht, p. 22). In June 1915, the Leiden theology students passed a motion to this 
effect; they were soon followed by Amsterdam’s students. 
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petty bourgeoisie. Over the next three decades (1845-1875), this dis- 
parity grew: only four in ten law students came from the middle 
classes, compared to eight in ten theology students.” These contrast- 
ing origins mattered a good deal in student life: 


“I mean to say ... that an awful lot of the young fellows studying theol- 
ogy would have been wiser to keep on sewing bags or writing up bills. 
Your cobbler’s son is planning to study theology. Marvelous! But does 
such an individual know what he wants? He knows, for one thing, that 
it looks terribly distinguished to become a ‘Reverend’ … This fine fellow 
arrives at the academy, has fair instincts, and soon sniffs out which way 
the winds of fashion are blowing. He makes friends with earnest young 
men, and goes his solemn way with a look in his eyes like a moldy chunk 
of cod!”* 


These class differences suggest another perspective on the exemption 
from military service for theology students: it was the government’s 
solution to problems that were not moral but material. The special 
treatment of aspiring ministers had more to do with their humble ori- 
gins than their godly future.” 

In 1815, when Napoleon returned to the European mainland, theol- 
ogy students had shown that they were not too otherwordly to take up 
arms for King and country. The scores of Dutch students who marched 
into battle as volunteers to halt his advance included a considerable 
number from the theology faculties. In Utrecht, they made up more 
than half of the officers and flankers.° Among them was Barthold 
Reinier, baron de Geer van Jutphaas, who had joined the volunteers 
despite his parents’ objections: 


The general mood of passionate opposition to Buonaparte (the escaped 
bear) also made itself felt among the country’s relatively few students, 
especially as he had done such harm to our Academies. Hence in the 
winter we were already planning our armaments, and as volunteers 
sprang up everywhere to stem the recovering French force, by spring- 
time the students too were armed—a little earlier in Leiden, a little later 
in Utrecht." 


57 Otterspeer, Wiekslag, p. 420. 

5 Jan ten Brink, Van vijf, de minste’ (1857), in: Novellen, p. 169. 

5 In the index for the first twenty-five years of PGS, “complete exemption from 
military service” was placed under the heading of “measures to encourage theology 
studies.” 

© Loncq, Schets; see Otterspeer, Wiekslag, p. 452. 

& RAU, FA De Geer van Jutphaas, inv. no. 267: Memoirs of B. R. de Geer; see also 
BLGNP III 129. 
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De Geer was elected lieutenant by the “fairly numerous Theologians” 
and even selected to request orders from the king. By the time those 
marching orders arrived, however, the battle had already been won. 

Fifteen years later, when the “riotous gang of Belgians” rose up and 
Dutch students took part en masse in the Ten-Day Campaign (August 
2-12, 1831), theology students were once again well represented, with 
Leiden’s faculty of theology providing the largest contingent of volun- 
teer chasseurs and flankers. Isaac da Costa dedicated a song to one of 
them that was equal parts piety and battle-frenzy: 


Brother dear! High-born and true! 

Christian virtue be with you 

As you face the pack of beasts 

Who on our pure Dutch blood would feast.” 


Utrecht’s ministers in training also took up the fight, making up more 
than half the university's student company. On September 4, 1830, 
soon after the Belgian Revolution broke out, the fourth-year theology 
student Pieter Jacob Costerus wrote to his brother: 


I cannot tell you what depths of rage possess me at the idea that we 
Dutchmen would yield like milksops to uproarious Southerners without 
putting our strength to the test. As soon as I see that we must fight back, 
I shall try to drill myself in the use of weapons in my spacious room 
and then, with God’s help, I shall attempt to dash this Satan’s skull to 
pieces.“ 


A month later, Costerus enlisted in the Volunteer Chasseurs. While 
waiting for the student company to be mobilized, he drilled in his 
room. On October 7, he proudly reported that he had moved on to 
“twelve-count loading.” In November 1830, the Utrecht students went 
to war, each carrying a printed copy of the “glorious sermon” that 
Professor Heringa had delivered the previous Sunday. Along with 
Reformed theology students, this group included many Remonstrants. 
Even among the Mennonites, who had traditionally steered clear of 
government and hence avoided military service, nine students 


© Isaäc da Costa, ‘Nehemia IV. Aan mijn vriend, den theol. stud. H. P. Scholte, uit- 
getrokken met de Leidsche studenten, oct. 1830’ (excerpt), in: Dichtwerken, vol. 2, p. 195. 
Like his comrades-in-arms A. Brummelkamp and S. van Velzen, Scholte later played a 
leading role in the Secession of 1834. One student who signed up for the Leiden chasseurs, 
but was rejected due to near-sightedness, was L. G. C. Ledeboer. He too later broke with 
the Netherlands Reformed Church to form his own, highly orthodox church (Stol, 
Jagers’). 

& Costerus, Brieven, p. 16. 
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volunteered to take up arms.“ The first student company in the 
Netherlands was formed in Groningen, where Abraham Rutgers van 
der Loeff (see Chapter III) was the head of the student corps. Professor 
Van Oordt also joined the Groningen and Franeker Flankers, after 
giving a fiery sermon on Psalm 60:12 (“Through God we shall do 
valiantly”). The secretary of the Groningen student association 
became the sergeant of a unit consisting, with one exception, entirely 
of theology students. No wonder, Johan Huizinga remarks, that the 
Prince of Orange said to one of the volunteers, “Yow re planning to be 
a pastor, no doubt?” “The deuce I am, Your Highness!” came the reply. 

The fighting spirit shown by these theology students is remarkable, 
but also understandable. For one thing, ministers (Reformed or other- 
wise) had always been staunchly loyal to the House of Orange, and 
when King William safeguarded their income and their education, he 
rose higher in their esteem than ever. Furthermore, the stipends and 
universities funded by the national government had weakened minis- 
ters’ attachment to local interests, making them more likely to identify 
with the country as a whole.® This was reinforced by the new, national 
structure of the Netherlands Reformed Church, whose “constitution” 
(the General Regulations, Article 9) explicitly mentioned “maintain- 
ing order and unity, and cultivating the love of King and Country” 
(see Chapter II). 

Thirdly, armed ecclesiastics were not an entirely new phenomenon; 
in the 1780s, a variety of anti-Orangist preachers had joined volunteer 
militias,” some of them going directly from the pulpit to the parade 
ground each Sunday. The Utrecht theology student Jacobus Bellamy 
had dedicated one of his Vaderlandsche Gezangen (Patriotic Songs) to 
a minister of this variety: 


Can any man be Christian who does not love his Nation? 

Who does not serve its interests with heartfelt dedication? 

Who does not care what fate may bring, and does not give a whit 
Whether our country conquers—or our enemies conquer it? 
Who, while a hurricane of state is raging through our land, 

As long as he is left alone, cares not to lend a hand? 


In the end, two Mennonite students took part; an alumnus of the Mennonite semi- 
nary died in the conflict (Welcker, ‘Eeuw,’ p. 79). 

& In 1815, Van Oordt had joined the Voluntary Chausseurs, along with 44 other 
Utrecht students. 

See inter alia Clements, ‘Oranjepreken.’ 

67 Schama, Patriots, 80-8. 
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Who never sets himself to work, however dire the need, 
And when his prayer and song is done, will do no other deed?® 


Wolff and Deken, who were also outspoken Patriots (anti-Orangists), 
likewise wrote about militant pastors and students. They force a rapier 
into the hands of their protagonist Willem Leevend, the patrician the- 
ology student, and have him duel a fellow student who has insulted his 
girl. Willem does justice to his name (leevend meant “living” or 
“lively”), accidentally killing his opponent. He then has no choice but 
to flee. A concerned friend writes to Willem's mother: 


What in the name of wonder was he doing with a rapier, dear Keet? 
Gone are the days of Popish persecution, when preachers of God’s Word 
had to carry a rapier in one hand and a Bible in the other. And by 
George, it seems to me that a Bible and a rapier are just as poor a match 
as a communion prayer book in the paws of a drunken sailor.” 


The fourth reason that theology students marched into battle was their 
religious interpretation of the Belgian Revolution.” That they took this 
perspective is unsurprising; religion was a conspicuous difference 
between the Northern and Southern Netherlands. The conflict with 
Belgium, which had a large Catholic majority, was often portrayed as 
a kind of holy war. For instance, a nine-year old girl wrote: 


Honour our forebears and their bravery 

Fight superstition, smother zealotry. - We can do that. 
Profane the laws and honor of our land, 

And take up weapons like a robber band. - They can do that. 
Praise God the Father, worship Him in awe, 

Pledge faith to our inviolable law. - We can do that. 

Revere their saints and toss God’s Grace away 

Molest what is most Holy every day. - They can do that.” 


Religion had been a major factor in the outbreak of the revolution. 
King William had turned the Catholic priesthood in the Southern 
Netherlands against him by trying to require academic training for 
priests. From 1825 onward, Catholic seminarians were expected to 


& Jacobus Bellamy, ‘Aan eenen Vaderlandslievenden Prediker’ (excerpt), in: Verzen, 
p. 64. 
© Wolff & Deken, Leevend, vol. 6, p. 12. 

7 See Kossmann, Low Countries, pp. 41-5. 

7 Jeannette Van Maanen, aged 9, Wij en de Belgen (excerpt); Huizen, September 24, 
1831; manuscript, 4 pages, 11 x 16 cm, collection of Flip Treffers, lieu-dit Boulen. 
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attend the state-run Collegium Philosophicum in Leuven (Louvain).” 
To ensure that the Collegium would be well-attended, the state shut 
down all of the country’s preparatory seminaries (secondary schools 
for aspiring priests).” This infuriated the Catholic clergy in the south, 
who saw a threat to their role in education. 

Against this backdrop, the conflict with the Southerners had sym- 
bolic resonance for Northern theology students. It pitted not only 
Protestants against Catholics, but also the university against the semi- 
nary. Early nineteenth-century Protestant ministers were keenly con- 
scious of the difference between the two institutions, and took pride in 
their university education both for its superior intellectual caliber and 
because it brought them into much more frequent contact with stu- 
dents in other faculties and denominations. In other words, they were 
profoundly aware that, unlike Catholic seminarians, they were part of 
the student community. 


THEOLOGY STUDENTS AND “THE CORPS” 


The Batavian and French period had left its mark on university life; 
students no longer received privileges such as separate courts and tax 
exemptions. Their esprit de corps was undiminished, however, and 
they still regarded themselves as citizens of their own “state” or “repub- 
lic.” In the young Kingdom of the Netherlands, they began to clamor 
for the restoration of their former social status, and their participation 
in the Ten-Day Campaign was a clear expression of this mindset. 
While students were manning the barricades elsewhere in Europe, in 
the Netherlands they rushed to the defense of the throne. That earned 
them a great deal of credit with the monarchy, and to this day, stu- 
dents (in nineteenth-century costume) figure in royal weddings, 
funerals, and investitures, as well as the annual opening of Parliament.” 

To earn admission to this elite social order, new students had to 
submit to a humiliating, often brutal initiation rite known as ontgroe- 
ning (literally “un-greening”). In present-day American terms, this 


72 The seminarians would have had to take more or less the same required curriculum 
as Northern, Protestant theologians (KB 14 VI 1825, art. 2). 

73 KB 11 VII 1825; see KB 20 XI 1825; after concluding a concordat with Pope Leo 
XII in 1827, William tempered his ambitions, making the preparatory studies optional 
(KB 20 VI 1829; see KB 2 X 1829). This sealed the fate of the Collegium, which was closed 
in January 1830. 

™ Hagendijk, Studentenleven, p. 34; Van Zonneveld, Club, p. 34. 
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Altor zing op „Gree! 
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A Woda 


Student of Theology, drawing by jonkheer Pieter van Loon (1801-1873). 1. “Hey! Start 
singing, Greenhorn!” 2. “All I can remember about my hazing is that I was lying on 
the table, I was drunk, and I stayed drunk.” 3. “Received more money from home, had 
a paletot [coat] made for me, and sensed my value as a student.” 4. “I have only broken 
in windows [of professors’ houses] two or three times in my life, but I must confess 
that it was great fun.” 5. “Yes, they're right, it’s much better to study with a glass of 
wine and a pipe. You may not accomplish all that much, but you take in more of 
what’s truly worthwhile.” 6. “Good heavens! M’dear Papa!” 7. “At a respectable dance 
on Papa’s orders—and bored stiff!” 8. “But at Muskens [a bar] I was in better form!” 
8. “My first sermon; everyone is moved.” 


was nothing more or less than hazing. At first, this ritual was orga- 
nized by the nationes, associations of students from a particular coun- 
try or province, which played a larger role in students’ social lives than 
the “university” (meaning the university’s entire, international stu- 
dent body). But in the course of the eighteenth century, these “nations” 
faded into the background, as students began to identify less with their 
country or province of origin. The initiation ritual was then taken over 
by associations with the bold name of “senates” (so called because 
upperclassmen took the role of professors, “examining” new students, 
staging “defenses,” and even awarding “diplomas”). Most university 
towns had a number of senates, which competed for groenen (“greens” 
or “greenhorns,” the equivalent of today’s pledges). The more greens 
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joined a senate, the better life was for the “senators,” since each new 
member was required to throw a party for them. In other words, it was 
expensive to rush a senate—and this was probably one reason so few 
theology students did. As future pastors, they had an acceptable pre- 
text for non-participation. But it confirmed their status as outsiders, 
and they felt the social consequences. 

This situation changed in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
when the student community was thoroughly reorganized. The elite 
hazing senates were displaced by a new type of senate, a quasi-demo- 
cratic governing council acting as representative of the student corps. 
This corps was an assembly or union of the entire student body, based 
on German models. 


Groningen 


The first Dutch example of the new type of senate was founded in 
Groningen in 1815. Its objectives went beyond hazing, as one might 
guess from its name, Vindicat atque Polit (“Defends and Polishes”), 
and its symbol, the sword and file. The senators also sought to pro- 
mote the social interests of students and encourage interaction among 
them, so that they would become more “polished.” In 1815, they estab- 
lished their own headquarters, which became the core of a social club. 
At first, almost every student was a member. From 1829 (the first year 
for which figures are available) to 1865, about 90% of Groningen’s stu- 
dents belonged to Vindicat (see Table 4.4). 

This included most theology students, though at first they were less 
likely to join than others. In 1829, 63% of them were members, and 
looking at the years 1830, 1835, 1840, and 1845, we find that their rate 
of participation remained considerably lower than average.” To a lim- 
ited extent, this reflected a standofhish attitude toward student life, but 
more importantly, some theology students belonged to an alternative 
club, which had split off from Vindicat (“without hostile intent”) 
on February 13, 1823. This was a regional association called De 
Upstalsboom,”° whose members (31 in the year 1829) were not only all 
from Ostfriesland (a region of the Kingdom of Hanover, now part of 
Germany), but also all studied theology. Aside from this group, 


7 By my count; see Table 4.4. 

76 The name Upstalsboom (Upstalbeam in Frisian) refers to the place near Aurich 
where the members of an Ostfriesland political league met annually in the open air 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth century. 
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theology students were about as likely to join Vindicat as the rest of 
the student body, and the difference grew ever smaller during the 
1830s and 40s. From 1850 to 1930 (with the exception of the 1880s), 
prospective ministers became “Vindicaters” in virtually the same pro- 
portions as their fellow students. Apparently, they had become well 
integrated (see Table 4.4). 


Leiden 


Other towns lagged well behind in developing these new, more inclu- 
sive student associations. Until the 1830s, Leiden’s “senates” were little 
more than self-satisfied cliques of students who took it upon them- 
selves to guard the gateway to the cultured set (by hazing newcomers). 
In 1799, the three leading senates had formed a partnership with the 
sonorous title Collegium Senatuum Academiae Lugduno-Batavae 
Supremum, which tried to assert its authority over all other senates, 
even those outside Leiden.” Hazing was practically the only activity of 
this self-appointed “aristocracy”; the Leiden yearbook committee 
(1815) and the student association Minerva (1819) emerged not from 
the senates but from the student assembly. It was the assembly that 
organized a masquerade in 1825 and, following Vindicat’s example, 
called on all Leiden students to take up arms against the Belgian 
Revolution in 1830. Over the years, the representatives of the assembly 
became more and more powerful, and in 1839 they staged a coup, 
deposing the Collegium and founding the Leiden Student Corps, an 
association of and for all students.” Minervae Sacrum, a hazing senate 
for theology students that had managed to remain independent since 
its inception in 1801, joined this new association.” In the 1820s and 
30s, “greens” who studied theology (a quarter to a third of the total) 
had received special treatment. From 1839 onward, they no longer had 
this special status; in Leiden, as elsewhere, they were assimilated into 
the mainstream of student life. 


7” From 1813 onward, it even called itself as the Collegium Omnium in Belgio Senat- 
uum Supremum (1813); this pretentious name referred to the power of the Leiden senate 
over hazing senates in Amsterdam, Franeker, and Harderwijk. 

* De Vrankrijker, Eeuwen, p. 218. 

” The Collegium had forged loose cooperative ties with Minervae Sacrum, as it 
explained in 1815: “We cede authority over all Theology students, wherever they may 
come from and whatever they may be called, to the Senate Minervae Sacrum; the Rector 
of this Senate may, as often as he wishes, attend our meetings as an honorary member 
of the Collegium Supremum.” Quoted (in Latin) in Frank & Wiardi Beckman, Geschiede- 
nis, p. 3. 
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Utrecht 


Utrecht’s student corps developed over an even longer period than 
Leiden’s: from 1814, when yet another hazing senate was established, 
to the foundation of a new-style senate in 1848. But in Utrecht, the 
democratization of the student community was more clearly linked to 
the integration of theology students than it was at other universities. 
Both processes were reinforced by the Ten-Day Campaign in 1830. 
One of the students who fought recounted his experiences some fifty 
years later: 


Before we went off to war, there was little contact between students in 
different faculties. In truth, the students were divided into two corps, 
each with its own senate: the theology students and the others. Now 
when the officers ordered the men into formation ... they attended only 
to their height, and so students from different faculties found themselves 
side by side: theology next to medicine, law between theology and lit- 
erature, etc... . Guard duty worked just the same way; one’s shift 
depended entirely on one’s place in the formation, and there too, 
students from every faculty made each other’s acquaintance. There 
they formed bonds that remained strong when they returned to the 
academy ...* 


The two senates this author mentions were the Senatus Veteranorum 
and the Senatus Theologorum. Despite what he suggests, and what 
historians have concluded from his account, the latter was not estab- 
lished until after the Ten-Day Campaign, on December 17, 1831 (see 
medal on p. 181). This is startling, since it creates the impression that 
joint military service led not to fraternization, but to segregation. The 
founding of the Senatus Theologorum, however, should be seen as the 
first step toward integration, like the establishment of Minervae 
Sacrum in Leiden. Theology students did not start a senate of their 
own because they wanted to distinguish themselves from other stu- 
dents, but in order to bridge the gap. Before then, Utrecht’s theology 
students, who made up about 40% of the student body around 1830, 
had not been officially hazed; the Senatus Veteranorum had left them 
to their own devices.*! Consequently, they were more or less outsiders, 
with a separate bench in the assembly hall. The Senatus Theologorum 
was established for three purposes, according to its founders: to take 
charge of hazing theology students, to improve their reputation, and 


© Anonymous, Voorheen, p. 37. 
81 But see De Vrankrijker, Eeuwen, p. 248; Van Vredenburch, Schets, p. 220. 
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to strengthen their ties of friendship with other students.* By about 
1840, this process was as good as complete. The elected senate that 
took office that year inherited the name of the Senatus Veteranorum 
but the motto of the Senatus Theologorum: Amicorum consensus vir- 
tutem alit gaudiumque (Consensus among friends nurtures virtue and 
joy; see p. 181). 


Amsterdam 


Student life in the capital was quite different from that in the univer- 
sity towns. For one thing, there was less of a subculture, because so 
many Amsterdam students did not rent rooms, but remained in the 
bosom of the family.” This made it difficult for them to seize the night, 
as students in other towns did. In addition, they could complete only 
the first stage of higher education, because instead of a university 
Amsterdam had an athenaeum, which could not award doctoral 
degrees. Many Amsterdam students went on to a university (generally 
Leiden) to take their final exams and graduate. To spare them a double 
dose of humiliation and suffering, the Leiden senates decided to ofh- 
cially recognize the hazing these “transfer students” had received in 
Amsterdam. The Amsterdam hazing senate Ne Praeter Modum 
(“Don’t Cross the Line”) was founded in 1818 under the auspices of 
Leiden’s Collegium. From then on, Leiden kept a tight grip on 
Amsterdam’s senators, who showed almost no initiative of their own. 
The true focal points of student life were the many “debating societ- 
ies,” whose members came together to study, swig gin and bitters, and 
organize the local hazing rituals.** 

Amsterdam’s theology students were even more exceptional: most 
of them were not Reformed, but Mennonite, Lutheran, or Remonstrant, 
and therefore only indirectly affiliated with the athenaeum (see 
Chapter III). In the days of the Republic, moreover, the Lutheran stu- 
dents had received much of their education in Germany. The estab- 
lishment of the Royal Evangelical Lutheran Seminary in 1816 brought 
an end to that, and prospective Lutheran ministers briefly swelled the 
ranks of Ne Praeter Modum. But on June 27, 1827, they broke away, 
founding a hazing senate of their own whose name spoke volumes: 


82 Van Vredenburch, Schets, p. 168. 

3 Colmjon, Bakhuizen, p. 26. 

84 Tets over den senaat Ne Praeter Modum, 1818-1851, in: ASA 1861; see also De 
Vrankrijker, Eeuwen, p. 234. 
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Propria Cures (“One’s Own Concerns” or, more idiomatically, “We 
Take Care of Ourselves”).* 

The Mennonite and Remonstrant students followed the Lutherans’ 
example, establishing their own alternative senate that same year. The 
seal of this association radiates ecumenism, showing two hands 
reaching out to one another against a cloudy sky, ringed by the words 
Studia Nos Jungunt (“Study Unites Us”).*° This motto was only half 
true, however, since study apparently separated Mennonites and 
Remonstrants from other students. Professors were segregated along 
the same lines. At academic ceremonies in the university’s assembly 
hall, though the professors from the Mennonite, Lutheran, and 
Remonstrant seminaries shared a bench with their Reformed counter- 
parts, they were separated from them by a wooden partition. In 1849, 
when one of them made a show of climbing over this divider, the 
Remonstrant theologian Petrus Augustus de Génestet (see Chapter V) 
devoted a long poem to the incident: 


Dismal partition, you partake 
In feuds no longer feuded, 

In vile fraternal strife and hate 
And conscience persecuted! 


A Lutheran, a Remonstrant, 
Two honest Mennonites, 
Partitioned off from all the rest 
Like heinous Antichrists!*’ 


Soon after this poem was published, the hated partition was removed. 
The wall dividing seminarians from athenaeum students fell around 
the same time. Students who were active in the social club, the yearbook 
committee, and the town’s many debating societies and associations 


5 A well-known student magazine with the same name was founded in 1890 and is 
still being published today. Names were often recycled in the student community. 

86 Likewise, when Mennonites had opened a seminary of their own (for the second 
time) in 1735, the seminarians had continued attending lectures given by Remon- 
strant professors and giving practice sermons under their scrutiny. In 1814, when they 
founded a debating society of their own, their Remonstrant peers were quick to join. 
The name of that society was Etebon, which sounds like a Greek imperfect but stood 
for Eigen Tabak En Bollen Om Niet (Each His Own Tobacco and Rolls for Free). 
Apparently Mennonites were capable of hitting a sophomoric note when the occasion 
demanded. This mixed debating society was probably the driving force behind the 
establishment of Studia Nos Jungunt in 1827. 

7 De Génestet, ‘Het Schotje’ (1850; excerpt), in: Dichtwerken. 
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seized control in 1851, founding the Amsterdam Student Corps, which 
the seminarians also joined. And so the seminaries went from not hav- 
ing a single representative in Ne Praeter Modum in 1845 to making up 
half of the first corps senate in 1851. In Amsterdam too, democrati- 
zation went hand in hand with the integration of theology students, 
though not without a few hitches.” 


ASPECTS OF INTEGRATION 


The Senate 


Other sources confirm that theology students moved into the main- 
stream of student life. The yearbooks published annually by each corps 
show which students were in the senate. By looking them up in the 
name lists, which nearly always include courses of study, we can deter- 
mine how well each group of students was represented (Table 4.1). 

Through the 1860s, the senates were as diverse as the student com- 
munity. The distribution of seats quite accurately reflected the propor- 
tion of students in each course of study. Unlike the earlier, elite “hazing 
senates,” the corps senates aspired to truly represent all the students.” 
This included theology students, who were well represented in all of 
them. The Groningen theology student Abraham Rutgers even became 
president of his university senate, as did the Leiden theology student 
Conrad Busken Huet fifteen years later. Along with future lawyers and 
doctors, ministers in training thus made their mark on their local stu- 
dent communities. 


The Club 


The senate was not the only hub of student life; the bar was at least as 
important.” Before the nineteenth century, any neighborhood water- 


88 De Vrankrijker, Eeuwen, p. 234; Welcker, ‘Eeuw,’ p. 77; ASA 1852, p. 71. 

® In 1856 Mennonite students founded an alternative senate: Moderationi Operam 
Dantes Utimur Sodalit[at]io (“Through a society we dedicate ourselves to moderation [of 
hazing rituals]”). In 1861, Modus merged with the Amsterdam Student Corps (see Welc- 
ker, ‘Eeuw,’ p. 78). 

°° In Utrecht, no modern student corps was established until 1848; for this reason, the 
Utrecht senate saw an increase in members after 1850. The establishment of the Amster- 
dam Student Corps took place in 1851; the data in Table 4.1 up to and including the 1840s 
relates to Ne Praeter Modum. 

*! Tt was thus misguided for Hillige & Fennema (in their article “Studentencorpora”) 
to limit their attention to senators. 
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ing hole would do as a regular meeting place for students in a particu- 
lar “nation,” senate, or debating society. But gradually, students began 
opening their own clubs: Minerva in Leiden, Mutua Fides in Groningen 
and Hic Placet Requiescere Musis in Utrecht. These “social clubs” pre- 
dated the student corps and, except in Groningen, remained indepen- 
dent; members of the corps were not automatically enrolled in them.” 
Most were run not by the senate but by an elected social committee, 
whose members are listed in the university yearbooks. 

As one might expect, law students seem to have set the tone at the 
bar. This was especially true in Leiden, where (judging from the years 
examined) not a single theology student and very few medical stu- 
dents were on the social committee before 1900. In Utrecht and 
Groningen, the hegemony of the law students was less absolute, but 
there too, theology students were often conspicuous in their absence. 
Only in Amsterdam were theology students well represented. There, 
the composition of the social committee corresponded to that of both 
the student corps and its senate. But considering that the debating 
societies were the true center of student life in the capital, the social 
committee was not as significant there as in other cities (see Table 4.2). 

The composition of the social committee casts a very different light 
on the role of theology students in university life. Apparently, they 
were much less prominent than the distribution of seats in the senate 
suggests. In Leiden, Utrecht and Groningen, where the bar was the 
stamping ground of the student corps, theologians do not seem to 
have thrown themselves wholeheartedly into their fellow students’ 
recreational pursuits. The many law students and few theology stu- 
dents on the social committees (and, from 1870 onward, in the sen- 
ates) may have had something to do with their future professions. Law 
students may have been appointed to these positions so frequently 
because they were seen as management experts. In contrast, the church 
hierarchy felt that aspiring pastors should not be organizing students’ 
dissolute revelries. A leading role in student associations was probably 
not conducive to a career in the Church. Of course, this was less true 
of the senates than of the social clubs, where alcohol was served. 


Good Morals 


Although Dutch ministers were not expected to abstain from coffee, 
tobacco and alcohol (and were even associated with particular styles of 


2 De Vrankrijker, Eeuwen, p. 292. 
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pipe, glass, and sugar lump), they were expected to exercise more self- 
control than ordinary mortals—especially after the rise of the temper- 
ance movement (see Chapter I). Before the proponents’ exam, aspiring 
Reformed ministers had to submit a “testimonial of good conduct” 
signed by their professors of theology.” In 1849, Conrad Busken Huet 
learned that this was more than a formality when his professors refused 
to sign his testimonial, citing his licentious conduct, his failure to 
attend lectures, and the fact that years earlier—in keeping with an old 
tradition—a number of his friends (all law students) had smashed the 
windows of an impopular instructor.” They also accused him and his 
friends of having intoxicated a “green” and taken him to a brothel. 
When these last two charges proved false, he was awarded his certifi- 
cate after all and could take his proponents’ exam. 

Others were less fortunate, as we learn from the law student 
Johannes Kneppelhout, who published sketches of student life in 
Leiden around 1840 under the nom de plume of Klikspaan (“tattle- 
tale”): 


- Did you know that Willem Oppert is dropping out? 

- You're not serious! 

- The Professors of theology are refusing him the testimonial of good 
conduct for his Proponents’ Exam. I suppose he can forget about his 
doctorate now too... 

- Is it because of that young thing? 

- No one knows the the truth of it, but it must be quite a story.” 


This dialogue seems to allude to the troubles of Gerrit van de Linde 
Jansz., who had arrived in Leiden in 1825 to study theology. He was a 
much-admired student—intelligent, well-spoken, and handsome. By 
all indications, he was destined for a brilliant career and would almost 
certainly find an excellent position after his proponent’s examination. 
In the summer of 1833, however, he heard that he would never be 
allowed to take that exam. He had become the hub of a scandal, which 
he summed up in verse ten years later: 


Talent, good health, and powers 
Conferred by God on high— 

In lewd and fervid hours 
Strangled and left to die! 


3 Reglement op het Examen, art. 14 (KB 30 XII 1831). 

4 See Huet’s letter to his uncle, Daniel Théodore Huet, dated July 14, 1849. In 
Lokomotief, pp. 42-7; see also Praamstra, Busken Huet, pp. 128-31. 

°° Klikspaan (pseudonym of Kneppelhout), ‘De aflegger,’ in: Studentenschetsen, p. 90. 
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And endless bills of trade 

(That never would be paid) 

And girls grown big with child 
The cries of the first-borns— 
Professors wearing horns, 

Their wives’ repute defiled... 
Their once proud names reviled! 
O! Painful bed of thorns! 

O sorrow! O remorse!” 


While engaged to a young lady in Rotterdam, Van de Linde had 
fathered a child with a lower-class Leiden girl. He was also discovered 
to have had an affair with the wife of Professor A. H. van der Boon 
Mesch. Van de Linde had been a frequent guest in the home of this 
young but fogyish chemist and his beloved Jeane (“an unstudied or 
neglected piece of chemistry”). After the scandal came to light, Van de 
Linde’s Leiden professors refused to grant him his testimonium 
morum, thus literally driving him into bankruptcy. As long as he had 
still had bright prospects, his creditors had been the soul of patience, 
but now they were demanding immediate payment, almost three 
thousand guilders in total. On the run from his moneylenders, his 
fiancée’s father, and the grandfather of his child, Van de Linde took 
refuge in the manse of an old university friend. From there, he fled 
to England, where he made a living by running a boarding school 
and wrote poetry under the pseudonym een Schoolmeester (“a 
Schoolmaster”).*” Not all of it was fit for publication: 


If sometimes you are troubled by lusts violent and obscene, 
Wait until you are in Holland before you-know-what-I-mean, 
For the whores of England’s soil, alas, are anything but splendid, 
They lie stock-still like statues, which cannot be recommended. 
If you must screw an English whore, she'll need a little pick-up, 
So stack another one underneath with a tendency to hiccup.” 


From 1842 onward, Leiden’s theology students were kept under close 
scrutiny by both their professors and the local Reformed church coun- 
cil, which received an annual list of students in the theology faculty, 
so that it could “watch over young men who are preparing for the 


% Appendix 5 to a letter to Jacob van Lennep dated April 1, 1844, which opens, “Lei- 
den Students. (As they were, not as they should have been, nor as they may be today.)” in: 
Mathijsen, Brieven, vol. 1, p. 209. 

7 Mathijsen et al., Schandaal. 

% Letter to Jacob van Lennep dated June 13, 1834 (excerpt), in: Mathijsen, Brieven, 
vol. 1, p. 48. 
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ministry of the Holy Gospel.”” Klikspaan decried this measure, urging 
students to send the names and addresses of their professors to the 
church council, so that it could keep a closer eye on them too.'” This 
gibe touched a sore spot, for right around that time, theology profes- 
sors were fending off the synod’s attempts to assert its authority over 
them (see Chapter II). But many theology students were accustomed 
to this sort of supervision, since they already felt the hot breath of their 
scholarship fund down their neck. For this same reason, there may be 
a grain of truth in the image of theology students as strait-laced 
namby-pambies. 


He drank no punch, nor wine, nor beer, 
But pots of coffee and tea; 

On his face he wore a scratchy beard, 
And a scratchy wee voice had he. 


He never went to parties, 

Was never at the Club: 

“Why waste your time and money 
Sitting idly in some pub?” 


He wore top hats and suits of black 
Whenever he went out, 

The very spit and image 

Of a Nincompoop or Lout.” 


Feet on the Ground 


Many theology students led sober, sensible lives for purely financial 
reasons; they could not afford to carry on like other students. This 
explains why they were underrepresented on social committees (and 
later in the senates). Being a senator or committee member was expen- 
sive, since it could easily keep you from your studies for an entire year. 
In 1843, to address this problem, the Groningen student corps began 
giving senators 75 guilders a year, one-quarter of a national scholar- 
ship, to cover their expenses. In the other cities, where no such com- 
pensation was available, many theology students simply could not 
afford to join the senate.'” The relatively large number of prospective 


% LSA 1843, appendix B, art. 13. 
% Studentenleven, vol. 2, p. 221. 
1:1 M., ‘Aandoenlijk maar waar, in: ASA 1864. 
De Vrankrijker, Eeuwen, p. 311. 
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ministers on the Amsterdam social committee and senate does not 
contradict this conclusion, because Mennonite, Remonstrant, and 
Lutheran seminarians often came from better families than Reformed 
theology students, and furthermore, they were encouraged to join the 
student corps. The board of the Mennonite seminary even gave them 
an allowance for this purpose.'° 

As a result, although nineteenth-century theology students became 
integrated into student life in many respects, in other ways they 
remained outsiders. Their role was shaped by their collective traits, 
both material and immaterial; they were set apart by both their origins 
and their prospects. Relative to other students, many of them came 
from the lower classes, and few from the upper social strata. In this 
respect, they differed most from law students. That became clear dur- 
ing the student “masquerade” held in 1836 in Utrecht, a costume 
parade that was the student body’s moment in the sun. Quite a few 
theology students marched in this parade, which commemorated the 
Battle of Nieuwpoort (a renowned Dutch victory over the Spanish in 
1600, during the Eighty Years’ War). In fact, more than a third of the 
participants were from the theology faculty. But while half the partici- 
pating law students were on horseback, the same could be said of only 
one out of fourteen theology students; the vast majority had their feet 
on the ground.'™ 


Yearbook Committee 


Still, it was with law students that budding theologians had the most 
contact. The two groups received largely the same preparatory educa- 
tion, formed joint literary societies, and devoted themselves to public 
speaking. “Formal eloquence,” the art of speaking persuasively and 
with dignity in public, was their common ideal.’ To understand the 
social status of theology students, we must therefore examine not only 
senates and social committees, but also a third group in the student 
community: the editors of the yearbook published by any self-respect- 
ing student corps. This group presents us with a very different picture. 
While theology students were markedly underrepresented on social 


103 Welcker, ‘Eeuw,’ p. 51. 

104 A sixth of the medical students were on horseback (by my count; Van den Bergh, 
Gedenkboek, appendix F). 

05 Theology and law students also met in the councils of the Reformed Church; many 
elders in the Reformed synod had law degrees (see Table 6.4). 
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committees, they were present in force among yearbook editors, even 
more so than in the senates. They were particularly dominant in the 
1850s and 60s, when most, and sometimes all, editors tended to come 
from the theology faculty (see Table 4.3). Their contemporaries seem 
to have accepted this hegemony as being only natural. With their pre- 
liminary training in the faculty of letters, theology and law students 
were the obvious choices to serve as “student writers.” A place on 
the yearbook committee was a stroke of luck, especially for aspiring 
ministers, and gave them the perfect means to enter—and influence— 
student life (see Chapter V). 


FRAT Boys AND OINKS 


In the final quarter of the nineteenth century, the close ties between 
theology and law students were severed. As mentioned above, the 
1876 law did away with propaedeutic (preparatory) education in the 
faculty of letters. The two groups also saw much less of each other in 
the student corps. Theology students still served as yearbook editors 
on occasion, but the social committees and senates were increasingly 
overrun with jurists. This trend began long before the passage of the 
law in question. In 1865, theology students held only two of the ten 
seats in the Utrecht senate, even though they made up almost four- 
tenths of the student body. Law students, though scarcely greater in 
number, held seven of the other eight seats. In Groningen, too, law 
students were punching above their weight; in 1870, though no more 
numerous than students of theology or medicine, they held more than 
half the senate seats. The situation in Leiden was wildly out of balance; 
in 1870, the senate consisted entirely of law students, and right up to 
the end of the century, they dominated both the social committee and 
the yearbook. Likewise, in other university towns, law students gradu- 
ally took over the corps. In cases where other students still played a 
role, they tended to come from the faculty of medicine rather than 
theology (see Table 4.1). 

These trends were due in part to the declining numbers of theology 
students, who constituted a third of the student population in 1860 
but only a tenth by 1890. Instead of being the largest group, or second 
only to law students, they were now one of the smallest. Only in 


106 See Klikspaan’s sketch ‘Student-auteurs’ in Studenten-Typen. 
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Utrecht was theology a match for medicine and law until well into 
the twentieth century (1920). But even there, future ministers were 
shunted to the margins of the student corps. 

Around 1876, the character of the corps changed fundamentally, 
and they ceased to represent the entire student body.'” While the 
reorganization of higher education led to an explosive increase in the 
number of students, which approximately doubled between 1880 and 
1895, the student corps barely grew. Though in their early years they 
had taken it upon themselves to represent all students, they now began 
a process of social closure, gradually becoming more like American 
fraternities or German Burschenschaften. New groups of students 
from lower social classes were discouraged from joining, through high 
membership fees and additional costs.'°* This process has often been 
described in the literature, but never demonstrated with quantitative 
evidence. For much of the nineteenth century, such evidence is 
unavailable; until 1875, only the Groningen yearbook distinguished 
corps members from outsiders (see Table 4.4). But from that year on, 
every corps yearbook separated the sheep from the goats—though, 
actually, non-members came to be called varkens (“pigs”) and, by 
extension, knorren (“oinks”). 

Analysis of these lists shows, first of all, that around 1875 some stu- 
dent corps had a much broader membership base than others. In 
Leiden, 95% of the students were members; in Amsterdam, however, 
this figure was less than one-third (29%). The other two university 
towns lay between these two extremes; somewhat less than two-thirds 
of Groningen students belonged to the corps, and just over half of 
Utrecht’s student body.'® In the 1870s and 80s, these participation 
rates converged: while the rates in Groningen and Utrecht remained 
about the same, by 1890 Amsterdam’s had risen to more than half 
(58%) and Leiden’s had fallen to less than three-quarters (71%). After 
that, participation began to decline in all university towns. Around 
1905, the rate had dropped under one-half in Leiden, Utrecht, and 
Groningen, and in 1925 it was no more than one-third (see Table 4.4). 


107 De Vrankrijker, Eeuwen, p. 311; see also Janssen & Voestermans, Studenten; 
Hagendijk, Studentenleven, pp. 51-82. 

108 Janssen & Voestermans, Studenten, p. 29. 

109 By my count, based on LSA 1875, ASA 1875, GSA 1875, and USA 1875. Leaving 
aside theology students, the percentage of corps members in Utrecht (62%) was almost 
as high as that in Groningen (65%). 
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Among theology students, the percentage of corps members was 
even smaller by this time: in 1925, one in five in Groningen and 
Utrecht, and less than one in ten (among male students) in Leiden. In 
1875, theology students had participated to about the same extent as 
others: in Groningen two out of three theology students had belonged 
to the corps, and in Leiden a full nine out of ten. At that stage, Utrecht 
was the only town where theology students had deviated significantly 
from the norm: only 40% were members, compared to an average of 
62%. That was in large part the result of a schism; in 1873, the majority 
of Utrecht theology students had broken away from the corps to form 
their own Theology Union.™® When this group reunited with the 
corps, the proportion of corps members among Utrecht theology stu- 
dents rose, to about 60% in 1890. This was still considerably less, how- 
ever, than the average figure, which by then had risen to 69%. In the 
years that followed, this disparity grew still larger, 

In the 1890s, Leiden theology students also began to deviate from 
the average. The difference was imperceptible at first, but soon became 
statistically significant. By 1895, only half of them were corps mem- 
bers, down from two-thirds. Ten years later, only one in five belonged 
to the corps. Groningen was the university where theology students 
remained in the corps longest.''! Until 1920, they were about as likely 
as other students to belong to Vindicat. After that, they too became an 
endangered species; Winterlicht (Winter Light), a “Society of Corps 
Theology Students” established in 1936, was no more than a joke. Its 
symbol (a wine bottle with a gown and clerical band) suggested what 
its motto, Spiritus et spiritualia alia, frankly stated: spirituality and 
spirits did not go together. 

When nineteenth-century theology students joined a social club, it 
was usually a Protestant group like the Dutch Christian Students’ 
Association (NCSV; 1896) or the Societas Studiosorum Reformatorum 
(1886/1905). The social gap between them and other students had 
grown, due to both the “pillarization” of Dutch society (see Chapter I) 
and its secularization, which began in the academic world. Vincent 
Loosjes portrayed that growing gap in dramatic terms in his novel 
Kameleon (Chameleon; 1899), in which he juxtaposes a theology 


10 Their motive was discontent with the manner in which the senate was elected. 
After a few years, the theology students rejoined the corps, but in 1878 they again foun- 
ded a union of their own. 

11 Only in the 1880s was the rate of participation markedly lower. In Amsterdam, by 
contrast, about half the theology students were corps members from 1880 to 1900; the 
group’s rate of participation was the same as that of other students. 
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student with three corps members from wealthy families. Their choice 
of studies is not the only difference between them. Verenhorst, the 
aspiring minister, is the son of the other students’ landlady. He does 
not belong to the corps, and is instead the president of a Christian 
teetotalers’ youth group called Proverbs 23:20a. He also avoids the 
theater, for even though he has nothing against it “in theory,” he is 
afraid of setting a bad example “in practice.” He must confess, how- 
ever, that he once accidentally found himself watching a ballet at the 
Alhambra in London: 


“You should’ve walked out,” bellowed Stort, who from the start had 
been out of sorts and remarkably bad-tempered. 

“Yes, but you see,” Verenhorst said, “I didn’t know ... I thought it 
would all be lions and tigers. But I can assure you—in theory I have no 
objection whatsoever to pretty poses.” 

Reef could no longer contain himself, and roared with laughter. 

But Stort rose from his seat and his massive form drew near the 
delicate student. Enraged, he seized Verenhorst’s red mustache, as if to 
pull it out of his lip. 

“In practice, you are the most nauseating clown who ever pranced 
over God’s green earth, and if I were in liquor, I would throw you to 
the ground and beat you to a jelly. But can it really be, you nauseating 
creature, that one day you'll be making speeches about God, a task 
you're suited for in theory, but in practice—you joker!!” 

Then he grabbed him by the lower legs, and hurled him against the 
door with a thud. 

“Well then, little fellow. Wipe off your knickers and go home. You're 
lucky I ran into you in someone else’s room. At my digs, I would have 
kicked you downstairs.”!” 


In the final decades of the nineteenth century, theology students 
turned more to each other for companionship, founding their own, 
exclusive societies to take the place of the literary clubs where they had 
fraternized with law students. Some of these new societies—such as 
Leiden’s Quisque suis viribus (“Each according to his powers”; 1841) 
and Utrecht’s Secor Dabar (Hebrew for “Remember the Word’; 
1884)—were affiliated with the student corps for many years, but most 
were entirely independent of them. 


112 Vincent Loosjes, Kameleon, vol. 1, pp. 65-8. 
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CONCLUSION 


Until well into the nineteenth century, theology tended to be the most 

popular field of study. The number of theology students fluctuated 
strongly, but they usually constituted at least a quarter of the student 
body, and often more than a third, or even half. Given their large num- 
bers, it should have been easy for them to leave a mark on student life. 
In the days of the Dutch Republic, they had seldom done so; prospec- 
tive ministers had customarily led a rather isolated existence, because 
of both their future in the Church and their social origins. Compared 
to other students, they were less likely to come from the upper classes, 
and many of them were from the lower social strata. Studying theol- 
ogy was a time-tested means of moving up in the world, thanks to the 
many scholarships and funds for young men who wanted to become 
pastors. 

In the late eighteenth century, this pattern of recruitment was dis- 
rupted; aspirants from the lower middle class were discouraged, while 
those from the upper middle class received special encouragement. 
“Autoreproduction” was also promoted, with larger bonuses for pas- 
tors whose sons followed in their footsteps." This policy seems to 
have been successful; there are indications that nineteenth-century 
ministers were more likely to come from “good families.” One such 
indication is an increase in the number of ministers with a double 
family name, such as Rutgers van der Loeff or Busken Huet.' Such 
names do not prove upper (or upper middle) class ancestry; only a few 
of these individuals were aristocrats, and most of them were not even 
part of the “patriciate.” But though weak and unreliable, this indicator 
is at least well defined and easy to apply. 

Of the 1,390 Dutch Reformed preachers listed in the 1815 edition of 
the Staatsalmanak (an annual guide to the public sector), 82 (6.0%) 
had double family names. Van Lieburg’s Repertorium, a list of Dutch 
Reformed preachers before 1816, includes only a few with double 
names, most dating from around 1800. Over the nineteenth century, 
their numbers went on rising: of the 1,561 Dutch Reformed preachers 
in the Staatsalmanak for 1860, 134 (8.6%) had double family names. 
By 1878, when the first edition of Van Alphen’s Nieuw Kerkelijk 


13 Encrevé, ‘Fils.’ 
14 De Jong, ‘Eeuwen,’ p. 55. 
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Handboek (New Church Handbook) was published, this figure had 
risen to 143 (about 10%). In the final quarter of the century, however, 
the number of Reformed pastors with double names decreased; the 
Staatsalmanak for 1900 lists only 105 (7.7% of 1,356), and the 1940 
edition only 40 (2.4%). After World War IL, the percentage of minis- 
ters with double names dropped still further, reaching 1.5% in 1964.1" 

The rise (and later fall) in the number of ministers with double 
names does not show that more of them came from upper-class fami- 
lies. The use of such names was partly dictacted by fashion. For 
instance, in the Staatsalmanak for 1815, the leading Reformed minis- 
ter H. C. Donker Curtius simply used “Curtius” as his last name. 
Petrus Hofstede de Groot even seems to have encouraged students to 
adopt names as impressive as his family’s." But these shifts in self- 
presentation are also sociologically significant, since they indicate a 
higher level of class consciousness. Futhermore, given that families are 
slow to relinquish this type of symbolic capital, the decline in the per- 
centage of double names from the late nineteenth century onward is a 
strong sign of a genuine shift in recruitment patterns. 

The variation in the use of such names shows a surprisingly strong 
correlation with the trend described in this chapter; theologians at first 
drew closer to the academically educated elite and then, starting 
around the 1870s, the gulf widened again. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the integration of theology students into the student corps was 
linked to the rise in recruitment from higher social strata. This integra- 
tion was furthered by the democratization of the student commu- 
nity—a development evidenced by the formation of the corps—and by 
a series of government measures: separate residential colleges for 
theologians were abolished, academic examinations became compul- 
sory, and theology students had to take preparatory “general educa- 
tion” courses in the faculty of letters. 

For ministers in training, rubbing shoulders with law students was 
the most essential aspect of integration into the student community. 
In the nineteenth century, strange as it may seem today, theology stu- 
dents had more in common with law students than with any other 
group, both during and after university studies. One awkward differ- 
ence, however, was that the former usually had humbler backgrounds 
than the latter. When theology students held important offices in the 


"5 Twenty-six out of 1,708 ministers (NKH 1964/65). 
"6 Vree, Godgeleerden. 
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student assembly, it was usually because of their cultural, rather than 
economic, capital. Many of them were also dependent on the goodwill 
of their professors and the board of their scholarship fund. This 
situation effectively barred them from certain dimensions of student 
life and explains why they were under-represented at the social clubs. 

The assimilation of theologians into the student community seems 
to have contributed a good deal to their class consciousness. They 
came to think of themselves more emphatically as university gradu- 
ates, with the “sense of dignity” (to use Max Weber’s term) seen as 
befitting the highly educated. This did not make the transition from 
student life to the village manse any easier. 


“Come, come, David, tell me truly,” Bart said, “how are you getting on 
here?” 

“Franchement,” David said, “deplorably! It is such a humdrum old 
place, and there are moments when I regret ever becoming a minister 
... I can tell you, the people here are not one whit better than in the 
city, always gabbing, interfering, and spreading rumors ... most of them 
have a Bible in front of them all the livelong day and while away their 
evenings with one psalm after another, but all that outward show means 
nothing...” 


From the mid-19th century onward, student yearbooks were filled 
with countless stories and poems about the disappointments, trials, 
and humiliations that awaited young ministers in their first pastorate. 
For instance, the 1865 Groningen yearbook published a rhymed “let- 
ter from a young preacher to a friend from his student days.” As a 
student, this young man had expected great things of life as a village 
pastor. But no sooner had he assumed his new role, somewhere in the 
north of the country, than he was rudely awakened: 


The honorable church council 
Came out to greet me there 
But oh! I’d very quickly had 
Enough of their hot air. 
Eager to show devotion, 
One told a pious tale, 
Saying “I read me Bible 
Each mornin’ wit’out fail.” 
Another told me: “Rev’rend Sir, 
The manse ain’t fixed fer ye, 


"7 Anonymous (J. de Vries), Studenten-leven, p. 56. 
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And won’t be reddy fer a while, 
At least a mont’ or tree.” ™!8 


The transition from student life to the realities of their profession may 
have been more difficult for theologians than for other university 
graduates, because it almost always involved a move from the city to 
the countryside (see Chapter VII). It was the social isolation, the 
absence of “civilized contact” with their intellectual equals, that took 
the heaviest toll on many of them: 


I can tell you, it is no easy thing after years of hard work to end up in 
a backwoods village without a soul to turn to for company, especially 
if one is used to city life. The mayor is a farmer, the schoolmaster a 
farmer—no doctor, no notary, no street lights, not even any passable 
roads!!! 


Like romantic odes to life at the manse, jeremiads of this type reflect a 
literary convention, and this particular convention probably says less 
about the role of ministers in village life than it does about that of the- 
ology students in university life. The many distressed, pitying, or sar- 
donic accounts of the ordeals that awaited young ministers in the wide 
world reveal how deeply theology students were rooted in the student 
community. 

Those roots connected them to political, cultural, and (to a lesser 
extent) economic elites; early nineteenth-century theology students 
and ministers were accepted into high society. Their marginalisation 
in the late nineteenth century, however, suggests that they grew 
estranged from these elites, losing their support and often their sym- 
pathy. Their rise and fall, their admission and expulsion, are most 
clearly visible through the lens of Dutch literature. 


"8 Brief van een jong predikant aan een vriend uit zijn studietijd,’ in: GSA 1865, 
pp. 6-7; see also the fragment quoted at the beginning of this chapter. 
1 D, van der Greb, ‘Obscuur,’ in: ASA 1872, p. 120. 
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“THAT FELLOW WITH THE WHITE BOWTIE” 
THEOLOGIANS IN DUTCH LITERARY LIFE 


That fellow with the white bowtie 
Was once a troubadour; 

But since he put that white tie on 
He troubadours no more. 


He preaches, visits congregants, 
And then for variation, 

Three times a week in winter 
He conducts catechization. 


My dearest, I entreat you 

To refrain from gibes or taunting! 
A person’s heart could break to see 
A plight so deeply haunting.' 


As we saw in the previous chapter, the role of theology students in 
student life around 1840 was a prominent one, if somewhat distant 
from the mainstream. Nevertheless, the satirist Klikspaan did not 
devote even one of his well-known sketches to them. In his collections 
Studenten-Typen (Student Types) and Studentenleven (Student Life), 
they play only bit parts. For instance, they appear in a sketch of the 
type of student to which Klikspaan himself belonged, reported to have 
emerged just recently at Leiden University: “the Student author.” In 
fact, the very first author to appear in the piece is a student of theology 
named Verbees,’ who sits in the social club ostentatiously perusing the 
literary magazines. His fellow students call him a “lubber” and a “hor- 
rid chap,” a “clod who writes little books.” 

Klikspaan had good reasons for making this young writer a theol- 
ogy student. In the essay L’Education par l'amitié (1835), Johannes 


' Francois HaverSchmidt, ‘Dat heertje met zijn witte das’ (1865), quoted in Nieuwen- 
huys, Dominee, p. 115. In nineteenth-century Dutch culture, white bowties were asso- 
ciated with orators, especially in satirical writing. 

> One of the three aspiring ministers in Potgieter’s short story ‘Als een visch op het 
drooge’ (‘Like a Fish out of Water; 1841) is a “student author.” 

3 Klikspaan believed that the unpopularity of student authors stemmed from their 
tendency toward “pedantry” and their yearning for recognition by the general public. 
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Kneppelhout described the poet as the priest of a future society, but 
the Dutch poets of his day were actually more likely to be pastors or 
lawyers. Klikspaan himself studied law, and most of the student 
authors among his friends were in the theology faculty. Students of 
medicine were not entirely unrepresented in literary circles; Jan Pieter 
Heije, for instance, achieved fame as the author of a carol for the Feast 
of St. Nicholas, “Zie de maan schijnt door de bomen” (“Lo, the moon 
shines through the branches”). However, most well-known student 
versifiers and prose writers around 1840 were in the theology or law 
faculty—and this is not surprising, given that those were the faculties 
whose students received preliminary training in language and litera- 
ture. 

The influence of this training is clearly visible in the work of Aarnout 
Drost, who studied theology in Amsterdam and Leiden. In 1832, at the 
age of 22, he made his literary debut with Hermingard van de Eiken- 
terpen (Hermingard of the Oak Mounds), a historical novel (said to be 
the first ever written in the Netherlands) relating the early history of 
the Low Countries, when Germanic tribes came into contact with 
Christianity. This was a natural choice of topic for an early nineteenth- 
century theology student; clearly, the author had a firm command 
of not only church history but also Dutch history and the Dutch 
language. 

When Drost died at the age of 24, three other writers—E. J. Potgieter, 
R. C. Bakhuizen van den Brink, and Jan Pieter Heije—took charge of 
his literary legacy. They completed his second historical novel, De 
Pestilentie te Katwijk (The Plague in Katwijk), edited and published a 
few of his stories, and above all, they continued his struggle to raise 
Dutch literary life to a new plane. In addition, they launched a worthy 
successor to the journal De Muzen (The Muses), which Aarnout Drost 
had founded with Heije. This new publication, De Gids (The Guide), 
became the most influential cultural journal in the Netherlands.* 


PASTOR-PROFESSORS 


Most of the professors who gave humanities lectures for theology and 
law students had studied theology themselves. In 1816, nine out of 
fifteen university professors of “philosophy and letters” fit this 
description, including the entire Leiden faculty: J. H. van der Palm, 


4 Aerts, Letterheren, pp. 71-3. 
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Many professors in early nineteenth-century faculties of letters had originally studied 
theology. The Leiden professor J. M. Schrant (1783-1866) had been a parish priest. 
One of his students was the humorist Francois HaverSchmidt (1835-1894), better 
known under the pen name of Piet Paaltjens, who drew Schrant delivering a lecture. 


D. A. Wyttenbach, M. Siegenbeek, and S. J. van de Wynpersse were all 
more or less theologians by training.” Furthermore, six of these nine 
theologically trained professors had also served as pastors, one of them 
(the Utrecht professor A. Simons) for more than twenty years (see 
Table 5.1). Even after being appointed professors of the humanities, 
many continued preaching now and them; Van der Palm was even an 
official “academic preacher” (see Chapter III). 

A quarter-century earlier, in 1790, only three of the fourteen Leiden, 
Utrecht and Groningen professors of philosophy and letters had been 
theologians (and pastors). One of the reasons they were so much bet- 
ter represented by 1816 was the Batavian Revolution. Following the 
closure of the theology faculties, some professors had been assigned to 
new subjects: “natural theology,” “philosophical ethics,” “Christian 
antiquities,” and “Biblical hermeneutics.”* But even in 1840, long after 
the Batavian period, nine of the eighteen professors of humanities had 
a theological background. Five of them had had an earlier career as 


» 


> Leaving aside J. Bake, an “extraordinary” (that is, part-time) professor. 
€ De Jong, Faculteiten. 
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ministers,’ while Professors J. M Schrant in Leiden and F. C. de Greuve 
in Groningen were both former parish priests.* Another twenty-five 
years later, in 1865, more than half the university professors of phi- 
losophy and letters had been trained as theologians. Five of them (A. 
Rutgers, J. H. Stuffken, H. C. Milliés, J. J. P. Valeton, and B. H. C. K. 
Van der Wijck) were emeritus ministers. The hegemony of the theolo- 
gians did not end until 1890, when “only” eight (one quarter) of the 
thirty-two Leiden, Utrecht and Groningen professors of philosophy 
and letters had studied (Protestant) theology.’ 

A few professors of letters also achieved modest renown as poets. 
The Leiden professor Elias Annes Borger, for instance, was celebrated 
for not only his pulpit oratory but also his poetic talent." His fame was 
due mainly (or according to vicious rumor, entirely) to his final liter- 
ary effort, Aan den Rijn (Along the Rhine), an outpouring of grief over 
the loss of his young daughter and his second wife, who (like the first) 
had died in childbirth shortly after her wedding. A year later this 
“Frisian wonder” died, aged only 36. That melancholy fact helped to 
ensure a very warm reception for his final poem: Aan den Rijn soon 
belonged to the standard repertoire of the cultured set," and it was 
translated into French, German, English, Latin and Frisian. Borger’s 
premature death inspired many others to express themselves in verse, 
turning him into a shining example for theologians with lyrical ambi- 
tions.” 


CULTURAL CAPITAL 


The prominence of theologians among “student authors” in 
Klikspaan’s day was, of course, closely related to their role in the stu- 
dent community. In the previous chapter, we saw that around the 


7 J. Nieuwenhuis (NNBW II 990), A. Rutgers (NNBW II 1244), J. H. Pareau 
(NNW II 1065), A. Simons (NNBW V 741), and C. de Waal (NNBW X 1147). 

8 De Greuve became a member of the Reformed Church in 1856. 

? Three of them had been ministers and had worked for the Netherlands Bible 
Society. 

10 As was Adam Simons, a professor of Dutch in Utrecht from 1815 until his death in 
1834. 

" Tn his sketch of ‘De familie Stastok’ (“The Stastok family’), in Camera Obscura, 
Hildebrand described the recitation of this poem during an evening party at a middle- 
class home. 

12 In 1857, seven Utrecht students founded a “debating society” for formal eloquence 
named after Borger (see USA 1875; see also USA 1930). 
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mid-nineteenth century theologians assumed leadership positions 
within that subculture, and hence within the Dutch cultural elite. We 
also saw that they acquired these positions largely thanks to their cul- 
tural capital. Literary work, as a poet, novelist, or editor, gave relatively 
impecunious students their own way of experiencing, and even influ- 
encing, student life, as Jacob van Lennep vividly showed in Klaasje 
Zevenster (1865/66), a controversial novel that opens in Leiden’s stu- 
dent circles in the 1820s. The male protagonist, Gerlof Bol, is a theol- 
ogy student. He is described as an unprepossessing figure with an 
“insignificant, pockmarked, sallow, expressionless face,” “pallid gray 
eyes,” “black, jagged teeth,” and a “bluish chin,” dressed in “a house- 
coat daubed with ink stains and frayed at the elbows,” “old leather 
slippers,” “yellow wool stockings,” and “a rather filthy worsted cap.” 


To a certainty, there is nothing in his portrait as I present it here that 
might win you over to him; in fact, his appearance has a somewhat 
repulsive quality, and when he opens his mouth and you hear him speak- 
ing a rather coarse Overijssel patois, you will be amazed that he, who is 
a theology student, mind you, has been taken up by way of exception 
among the academic elite, and that so many people of high birth and 
breeding value his company and vie for his friendship.” 


Better acquaintance with Gerlof revealed that he was sharp-witted, 
with a prodigious memory for anecdotes and paradoxes, and with “the 
best character in the world.” Thanks to these qualities, he had not had 
to become a village grocer, like his father, but had won a scholarship to 
study theology.’ Such success stories really did happen; decades ear- 
lier, Jacobus Bellamy (1757-1786) had seen the power of poetry in 
action when his literary talent was discovered by a local minister and 
he, a poor assistant baker in Vlissingen, was awarded a theology schol- 
arship. 

While researching literary societies in the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century, Kees Singeling ran into an extraordinary number of 
pastors and theology students. After “regents” (members of the gov- 
erning aristocracy), they formed the largest group. Singeling did not 
make much of this discovery, however, because many of them were 
mentioned on only one, rather dubious list of names. He therefore 
emphasized that “societies were certainly not made up entirely of 


2 J, van Lennep, Klaasje Zevenster, p. 8; italics added. 

14 After becoming a student, Gerlof won two major academic prizes in essay compe- 
titions (see Chapter VI). 

5 Hasebroek, Dichteralbum, p. 107; Nijland, Leven, pp. 18-20. 
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poetical pastors.”® Even so, the conclusions of his research are reveal- 
ing. If we analyze them more deeply, we find that in almost every pro- 
fessional group within these societies, a large majority of members did 
not themselves write poetry, but only commented on other people’s 
work. Only in two categories were “working members” in the major- 
ity: “clerks” and students of theology.” Did these groups have greater 
literary gifts than any others? A more plausible explanation is that, 
lacking money and authority, they had to rely on their own creativity. 
Apparently, theology students and clerks derived their status in these 
literary societies from their cultural, rather than economic or social, 
capital. 

In nineteenth-century student life, literary work seems to have held 
out the prospect of public acclaim, respect, and status (and sometimes 
even income and influence). As the son of a Haarlem apothecary, 
Nicolaas Beets could not join his friends in Leiden’s 1835 student 
parade. He neither marched nor rode a horse in the procession, but 
witnessed the “grand entry of Ferdinand and Isabella into Granada in 
1492” from the window of his room, an ideal vantage for a student 
author, and wrote a long description of it in rhyming verse, De 
Maskerade (‘The Masked Parade). This narrative poem swiftly elevated 
him to the heights of student society. On December 13, 1835, he wrote 
in his diary, “I am fashionable in Leiden these days, as popular as a pair 
of orange gloves.” By that time he had been appointed yearbook edi- 
tor, “one of the most honorable offices in the Student World.” Then, 
in 1838, came his appointment as president of the theology division of 
the student corps." 

In other words, the writing life was a great opportunity for theology 
students, who played only a marginal role in other activities. As 
“authors” or “editors,” they could enjoy a pleasant mixture of student 
life and high culture. The frontispiece of Klikspaan’s second book, 
Studentenleven (Student Life; 1844), suggests how this might have 
looked. A print by Alexander Ver Huell showed two students, one in a 
cap with a walking stick and a dog, making a grand gesture, and the 
other taking notes, with spectacles, a pipe, and a book clasped under 
his arm. The latter clearly represented the “student author.” 


6 Singeling, Schrijvers, pp. 196-98. Even if we disregard the challenged list (which 
gives the members of Prodess canendo), literary societies still included considerably more 
preachers (114) than lawyers (84) or “educators” (70). 

'7 Singeling (Schrijvers, p. 197) observes that students were usually more active than 
other members, and ascribes this to the freedom they enjoyed. 

8 Van Zonneveld, Dagboek, p. 195; see Visser ’t Hooft, Student, p. 34. 
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Caricatures of two types of students: on the right a fun-loving young man and on the 
left an intellectual. Etching by “O. Veralby” (Alexander van Huell), detail of the title 
page of Klikspaan’s second collection of literary sketches, Studentenleven. 


FORMAL ELOQUENCE AS HABITUS 


Student authors such as Kneppelhout, Hasebroek, and Beets held a 
prominent place in student life in their day. In late 1833, they founded 
aliterary society called the Chamber of Rhetoric for Formal Eloquence.” 
The name harked back to a bygone era: rhetoric had been a seven- 
teenth-century pastime. “Formal eloquence,” in contrast, was an 
entirely nineteenth-century ideal. Recent publications on this topic 
have largely associated “eloquence” (welsprekendheid) with reciting 
poetry and prose, an activity that took place at all sorts of “recitation 
clubs” and “chambers of rhetoric.” It seems that in the nineteenth cen- 
tury there were still countless “late varieties of eighteenth-century 
sociability (genootschappelijkheid)” to be found in the Netherlands. 
Recitation became all the rage in the 1860s and 70s, the heyday of 


' Van Zonneveld, Club, p. 81. 
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what Willem van den Berg has called “the cult of orality.” Manuals of 
eloquence from those years reflect this trend, focusing on the proper 
way of declaiming poems and stories. Even an 1848 manual by B. H. 
Lulofs emphasizes recitation.” 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, however, instruction in 
eloquence was not meant primarily for devotees of literature but for 
those who had to speak in their professional capacity. Manuals from 
this period seem to have been written mainly for orators such as pas- 
tors, lawyers, and politicians, who aim not so much to entertain their 
audience as to “persuade, edify, and rouse them, to move them to 
virtue and piety.””' J. C. Bousquet even claimed that this connection 
with public life like these was a striking characteristic of eloquence: 


The Orator is the appointed interpreter of society. His entire reputation 
serves to guarantee the purity of his intentions and the sincerity of his 
declarations ... Our imagination generally associates the figure of the 
Orator with the important office he occupies ... as a statesman, legisla- 
tor, teacher of Religion or some branch of scholarship, or defender of 
justice and innocence.” 


The prominent social role of orators was thought to set them apart 
from poets, who were often (and unjustly, according to Bousquet) pre- 
sented as “members of society with no role in public affairs and no 
function in society.” Eloquence was closely tied to the occupational 
practices and ideals of ministers, lawyers, judges, diplomats, and pro- 
fessors, the rhetorical professionals of the nineteenth century. 
According to early nineteenth-century authors, eloquence was thus 
related not only to poetry but also to logic, philosophy, and scholar- 
ship. Joannes Clarisse, a Leiden professor, saw eloquence as “the mid- 
dle sister of the elder Poetry and the younger Art of Reasoning,”” 
Van der Palm called it “our reason itself,”** and Bousquet described it 
as “the appropriate and effective delivery of a significant, usually 
lesser-known or contested truth,” adding that the term “eloquence” 


2 Van den Berg, ‘Sociabiliteit,’ see idem, ‘Horen zeggen’ and ‘Lulofs. 

21 Des Amorie van der Hoeven, Chrysostomus, p. 31; see Van Kampen, Handboek, 
p. 12. 

2 Bousquet, Verhandeling, pp. 14, 36. 

Clarisse, Voorlezingen, p. 12. 

Van der Palm, Redevoering,’ p. 85. See also the opening section of this speech: 
“Everything that is great and excellent in man, and the entire development of his abilities, 
he owes to society … And on what foundation does this society rest? … None other than 
Speech, the most difficult of our abilities to value and also the most miraculous of all 
...(p. 41) 

3 Bousquet, Verhandeling, p. 3. 


23 
24 
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could extend to historical and scholarly tracts, “insofar as they are not 
purely mathematical, or composed entirely of word lists and tables”? 
The Leiden professor John Bake had a somewhat different opinion 
about that; without denying that eloquence was related to the arts and 
sciences, he insisted that it was not an art or science in its own right: 
“One might as well call it an art to be a good person and Christian!””’ 
Instead, he called eloquence a virtue, a duty that “no one who would 
claim to be truly cultured” could escape. After all, speech was more 
than just a means of communication, “a tool for expressing ourselves 
to others.” It was also a means of distinguishing ourselves, “the mirror 
in which we view our cultured self.” 

So formal eloquence, like good manners,” was a cultural ideal of 
general application, describing the public pose to be struck by mem- 
bers of the “educated class.” It specified not only how lawyers, minis- 
ters, and politicians should speak, but also how they should act: “with 
dignity, without any artifice, with the very simplest expression of 
friendliness” and “without the least bit of affectation.”*° Clearly, man- 
uals on public eloquence offered not just an approach to “public 
speaking,” but a whole mode of social behavior that distinguished the 
educated class. 

Many of these manuals even dealt with poses in the most literal 
sense, going on at length about the posture, gestures, and facial expres- 
sions of the rhetorician. Clarisse stressed the need for a minister to 
assume the attitude of a “cultured,” “composed,” and “dignified” man, 
to guard against “stiffness,” “vulgarity,” and “boorishness,” while at 
the same time avoiding “long-windedness” and “anything tending 
toward the wanton or frivolous.”* But how could he acquire this 
attitude? Clarisse’s suggestions reveal how closely the ideal of elo- 


% Ibid, see also Van Kampen, Verhandeling. 

7 Bake, Redevoering, p. 148. 

238 Ibid., pp. 175 and 152, respectively. See alsoVan der Palm, Redevoering, p. 62: “ … 
how do you distinguish the more or less cultured groups in our society? Is it not primarily 
by how they speak?” 

» P, S. Schull (Karakteristiek, p. 1) made this very comparison, and manuals of elo- 
quence include many rules of etiquette. Clarisse, for example (Voorlezingen, p. 400), tells 
ministers to avoid excessive coughing, spitting, and nose-blowing, handkerchief-waving, 
and “in a word, all bodily activity.” 

3° Beets described the oratorical skills of his idol, Van der Palm, in these terms and 
others of the same kind; quoted in Van Zonneveld, Club, p. 108. See also De Groot, Van 
der Palm, pp. 132-76. 

*! Clarisse, Voorlezingen, p. 291. 
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Postures and gestures for orators; detail of an illustration in B. H. Lulofs, De kunst der 
mondelinge voordracht of uiterlijke welsprekendheid (Amsterdam 1877). 


quence was tied to the upper-middle-class way of life. Good posture, 
he suggested, was developed through “early education in gymnastics, 
drilling, fencing, riding, or dancing.” He therefore advised budding 
ministers to take up these fashionable pastimes, adding that drawing, 
and studying piano, flute, clarinet, or violin, also helped to cultivate 
the right attitude. In addition, Clarisse claimed that ministers in train- 
ing could learn a great deal by “paying attention to social intercourse 
in respectable homes and cultured circles.” He believed that they 
would not only learn from the example set there, but also find out 
what “cultured Women find wanting in the attitude of one Man or 
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another.” Clarisse even suggested carefully observing which poses 
leading painters had selected for men like the Apostle Paul, 
Demosthenes, Socrates, “or even the blessed Jesus.” 


RECEIVED STANDARD DUTCH 


Formal eloquence was the fruit of academic training and a good upper- 
middle-class upbringing. As such, it confirmed the distinction between 
the cultivated elite and the uncultured masses. On the other hand, it 
also bridged social divides. For one thing, professional orators learned 
not only how to distinguish themselves from the masses, but also how 
to relate to them, so that they could bring them culture, knowledge, 
and a moral sense. This was above all a job for ministers; after all, they 
were “teachers,” with a mission to edify the entire Dutch population.” 
That brings us to a second respect in which eloquence promoted 
social integration; namely, by promoting nation-building. After the 
Netherlands became a unitary state rather than a federation of prov- 
inces, the Dutch language gained in importance. The national lan- 
guage was a thing to be honored, as it could both promote mutual 
understanding, harmony, and unity, and define the place of the 
Netherlands among Europe’s great powers. True, French was spoken 
at court and Latin at the universities, but the language of public life 
was Dutch. And where could that public life be found? You had only 
to follow your ears, to parliament, to the lecture halls of the Society for 
the Public Good, to the courts, or to the houses of worship, even those 
of the “Romish” (that is, the Catholics) and the “Israelites” (Jews).*4 
And so, alongside schoolteachers,” ministers, judges, and lawyers 
were deeply involved in this project. As professional orators, they had 
to bring honor to their language. Just as Willem Bilderdijk and Matthijs 
Siegenbeek had endeavored, each in his own way, to standardize 
Dutch spelling, these professional groups had to establish a standard 


32 Ibid, p. 394. While posture was held to reveal the speaker’s level of culture, his face 
was thought to say more about his character. 

3 Schull, Karakteristiek, p. 10; Van Kampen, Verhandeling, p. 6; Eschenburg, Hand- 
boek, p. 596. 

#4 Following the official establishment of Reformed and Lutheran “church associa- 
tions,” the Dutch Israelite Church Association was founded by royal decree in 1821. Its 
Algemeen Reglement (General Regulations) stated that the chief rabbis had to speak 
Dutch. 

* Lenders, Burger, pp. 213-18. 
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of purity for spoken language. Accordingly, manuals and scholarly 
works devoted a great deal of attention to puritas, meaning clear artic- 
ulation and a careful choice of words. The “purification” of language 
was a dependable way of fostering national identity and solidarity, 
especially in the days of the United Kingdom of the Netherlands.” 
Ministers seemed to be cut out for this task; since the trend was for 
them to serve congregations outside their home provinces, they could 
promote the linguistic unification of the Netherlands.” But were they 
really the men for the job? Klikspaan did not think so. 


Whether beneath the vaulted ceiling of the church or the chandelier of 
the theater, well-bred men shudder to hear the teeming diversity of 
provincial accents, misplaced stresses, and faulty organs of speech … 
Alas! we are living in a China where the tongues of children are twisted 
by countless unjustified acts, rendered forever incapable of pronouncing 
their native tongue properly, just as in that other China women’s feet 
are rendered incapable of walking.” 


Beets also heard many things that displeased him. 


All well and good, but I cannot stand a speaker who says gof instead of 
gaf [gave] and horten instead of harten [hearts], and pronounces the 
“o” in God like the one in pop [doll].” 


Formal eloquence played a role not only in nation-building but also in 
the formation of a status group; this is the third way in which it pro- 
moted integration. The pursuit of eloquence united men of learning 
from the widest possible range of professions, offices, and disciplines; 
it was their common denominator, the ideal that defined the cultural 
elite. Since the political unification of the Netherlands (around the 
turn of the century), a group of national opinion leaders had emerged. 
If there was one place this elite could be found, it was at the Royal 
Netherlands Institute of Sciences, Letters, and Fine Arts, founded by 
Louis Bonaparte in 1808 and maintained by William I. The nation’s 
finest poets, philosophers, scientists, doctors, lawyers, theologians, 


3 Vis, ‘Groningen,’ p. 195. 

7 Van Rooden, ‘Stand; Knippenberg & De Pater, Eenwording; Goudsblom, ‘Neder- 
lands.’ 

8 Klikspaan, Studentenleven, p. 15. Decades later, Kneppelhout told of two men start- 
led during a stroll by blood-curdling cries: “It must be drunks! It seems, alas! there is too 
much / Rough dealing around here, - / No! Tis the minister, praying for all the Dutch / 
Unto a Dutch God’s ear.” (“Hoe niet te preéken,’ 1870, in: Allerlei). 

° From Beets’s remarks on the inaugural sermon of Rev. J. Dermout, given in Leiden 
on April 24, 1836 (Van Zonneveld, Dagboek, p. 244). 
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and other “men of letters” assembled there to take eloquence—and 
thus the Netherlands—to unparalleled heights. In 1834, the 
Remonstrant professor Abraham des Amorie van der Hoeven was 
elected as a member. Some years earlier, as a celebrated pulpit orator, 
he had criticized the traditional distinction between three or four types 
of eloquence. 


There is therefore only one true Eloquence. It is always and everywhere 
the same in nature and purpose, whether it is heard in the Tribunal, in 
National and Popular Assemblies, or from the Pulpit.“ 


In other words, according to Van der Hoeven, pulpit eloquence, the 
special province of theologians, was simply one variety of a more gen- 
eral art or skill. This view reveals how well ministers had been inte- 
grated into the country’s cultural (and political) elite; they had entered 
the inner circle of the well-educated and well-born who set the tone in 
the young Kingdom. Eloquence was the shared ideal of all who 
belonged to this elite (or wished to join it), an ideal which expressed 
both a sense of dignity and a calling to serve the Dutch nation. 


THEOLOGY STUDENTS AS ROMANTICS 


The eight Leiden student authors who established the Chamber of 
Rhetoric for Formal Eloquence in 1833 had equally ambitious social 
objectives. In a later sketch of the “poets’ club,” Klikspaan gently pokes 
fun at himself and his friends while describing the lofty ideals they 
cherished. Their aim in meeting was not only “to learn how to recite 
their own poetic compositions in a more tasteful and captivating man- 
ner” but also to fill a gap in the academic program for theology and law 
students. In the absence of good, practical education in formal 
eloquence," the Chamber of Rhetoric aimed to contribute to the train- 
ing of “accomplished speakers for the courts and the Houses of 
Parliament, and compelling, impressive pulpit orators.”” To this end, 
they now and then invited outsiders to come and hear them speak. 


® Des Amorie van der Hoeven, Chrysostomus, p. 32. J. Steenmeijer’s claim, “Elo- 
quence is one,” (1853) was therefore not as novel as Van den Berg (Weg, p. 214) has 
suggested. 

4 This rationale for the establishment of the Chamber of Rhetoric was rather painful 
to Professor Siegenbeek, who taught eloquence in Leiden (Willems, Hasebroek, p. 38). 

2 _‘Klikspaaan,’ Studentenleven, pp. 2, 12. 
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Klikspaan describes their emphasis on public life as a betrayal of the 
student community. This emphasis was also hard to reconcile with the 
group’s emulation of French, German, and English Romantic poets 
and storytellers, such as Thomas Moore, Walter Scott, Lord Byron, 
and Victor Hugo. The life and work of Byron and Hugo in particular 
included much that was not particularly suitable for ministers. 

Nevertheless, a theology student became Byron’s most notable 
Dutch follower. After translating some of Byron’s poems, Nicolaas 
Beets wrote a narrative poem of his own about a Byronic hero: Jose, 
Een Spaansch verhaal (Jose: A Spanish Story, 1834).* The setting for 
this epic is thoroughly Romantic: sultry Southern Europe, veiled in the 
darkness of the Middle Ages, with an opening scene that unfolds at 
twilight. The theme of the poem is no less Romantic; Jose is a young 
noble who has sworn to avenge the death of his father. Until he has 
completed this mission, he wants nothing to do with love—whether 
from God, his mother, or even his sweetheart: 


I search for no God who will hear my protest 
Because I have smothered his voice in my breast. 


Unsurprisingly, he comes to a bad end. The literary establishment fur- 
rowed its collective brow when it read this tale of burning passion, and 
the Utrecht theology students A. Winkler Prins and J. J. L. ten Kate 
joked about it in their satirical magazine Braga (1842): 


If in the realm of Verse, stern justice did prevail, 

And theft or murder fitting punishment did bring, 

The Dutch Parnassus soon would be a dismal jail, 

Where Beets would feel the whip, and see Van Lennep swing! 


But Jose was soon acknowledged as an original contribution to Dutch 
literature. Beets won even greater acclaim for his somewhat lighter 
piece De Maskerade.“ The successes of Beets and his circle ushered in 
a brief flowering of Romantic poetry in Dutch literature.” Beets, 
Hasebroek, Bernard Gewin and Kneppelhout (all members of the 
Chamber of Rhetoric) were admitted to the Holland Society for Fine 
Arts and Sciences in 1836. That brought recognition not only of their 
individual literary talents but also of Romanticism in general.“ The 
headquarters of the movement shifted from the Chamber to the edito- 


8 Van Zonneveld, Club, p. 66. 

“4 Van Zonneveld, ‘Beets.’ 

5 See Mathijsen, Romantiek, pp. 25-40. 
46 Van Zonneveld, Club. 
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rial offices of De Gids and the manse in the village of Heiloo, where 
Hasebroek had been servingas minister since 1836. Beets, Kneppelhout, 
Geertruida (“Truitje”) Toussaint, Jacob van Lennep, R. C. Bakhuizen 
van den Brink and Willem de Clercq were frequent visitors. 

In 1840 Gewin and Beets also became ministers, the former for the 
Netherlands Reformed congregation in London, and the latter in 
Heemstede, a village near Haarlem,” where he had “N. Beets, 
Shepherd” painted on the front door of the manse. But just before 
joining the ministry, each of these three men made a memorable con- 
tribution to Dutch literature, this time in prose rather than verse. 
Using the pseudonym Vlerk (meaning “Lout”), Gewin published 
Reisontmoetingen van Joachim van Polsbroekerwoud (Travels of 
Joachim van Polsbroekerwoud), which relates the experiences of a 
small group of Dutch students abroad. Hasebroek stayed closer to 
home; in Waarheid en dromen (Truth and Dreams), under the name 
of Jonathan, he presented a series of musings on everyday subjects, 
such as “De Haarlemsche Courant” (The Haarlem Courant), “De 
Huisklok” (The Grandfather Clock), and “De Bibliotheek” (The 
Library). This mildly sentimental domestic prose was well received, 
and Hasebroek’s collection of sketches at first sold even better than 
that of his bosom friend Beets. It is Beets’s Camera Obscura, however, 
which he wrote under the pen name Hildebrand, that is now recog- 
nized as the great early nineteenth-century Dutch classic. 


“A HUMORISTIC REVOLUTION” 


The collections by “Vlerk,” “Jonathan” and “Hildebrand” were all 
inspired by Charles Dickens’s The Pickwick Papers. Like the earlier 
poems by Leiden theology students, they were thus regarded as 
Romantic works, though they belonged to the humorous offshoot of 
that literary branch.* They no longer chronicled distant peoples, dark 
passions, or days of yore, but hearth and home. Instead of young 
noblemen seething with emotion, the protagonists were ordinary, 
often humble, people, with everyday worries, quirks, and foibles. 
Byronic heroes like Beets’s Jose and Kuser made way for anti-heroes 
like Kees the Almsman, eager for a “respectorable” burial,” and 


“ BLGNP II 217. 

48 ’t Hooft, Student; Jongejan, Humor-cultus. 

® Translator’s note: The Dutch adjective used is fassoendelijk, a variation on the 
word fatsoenlijk (decent, respectable) that suggests a non-standard dialect. 
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Jonathan himself, sitting by the fire in his dressing gown and contem- 
plating his faded youth. 

While the dark literary creations of Byron and Hugo, which sang 
the praises of self-obliteration, often aroused suspicion or even dis- 
gust, the humorists stole everybody’s heart. Dutch literature was hit by 
a wave of humorous writing, with volumes of sketches and satirical 
portraits flooding the shelves. From the very first edition of Camera 
Obscura, Hildebrand included a letter that alerted his readers to the 
danger of a “humoristic revolution” that would elevate “a heart- 
warming old spinster to the throne ... with a circle of sentimental day 
laborers as her ministers” and an army of “pigeon-hearted milksops” 
to defend her. 


No more aristocracy, no wealth, no liveried servants, no pâté de foie 
gras, no more cages for birds, and no more fashions for ladies, but a 
remarkable surge in imports of housecoats, slippers, pipes, walking 
sticks, Mother Goose rhymes ...*° 


Potgieter believed that literature had already taken this path; in an 
influential essay on the “compulsive transcription of daily life” (1841), 
he noted that “the Gods, the Rulers, the Heroes” had lost out to “mid- 
dle-class routine,” to “your story and mine.” 

The ideal of “eloquence” had perished with them. Verse like Byron’s 
or Hugo’s was in harmony with that ideal, or at any rate, it could be 
recited in the “dramatic,” “theatrical” style advocated by the Chamber 
of Rhetoric. And though some works of this kind were extremely dubi- 
ous from a moral point of view (in Jose, Beets had even sung the praises 
of incest), they were marvels of poetic language. The same could not 
be said of the dialogues in humorous sketches, as one poet noted. 


Oh Catechism style, farewell! What preacher can be found 

Who still is not a humorist and says things right way round? 

For all the world around us seems awash in platitude, 

And Bible language mingles with the common and the crude. 

Then those who speak it toss some French or English in their phrases, 
That lends such an exotic touch, a deftness that amazes.” 


5 Hildebrand, Humoristen, in: Camera Obscura. 

`! In this essay, besides Klikspaan’s Studenten-Typen and Hildebrand’s Camera 
Obscura, Potgieter discusses two collections of “sketches and caricatures” that never 
became nearly as well known: De Nederlanden (The Netherlands), with contributions 
from Jacob van Lennep, Beets, Hasebroek, J. J. L. ten Kate, and others, and Nederlanders 
door Nederlanders geschetst (The Dutch sketched by the Dutch). 

* Anonymous (W. A. Hecker), Quos Ego! 
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Beets, in particular, wrote dialogue for his characters that differed 
markedly not only from the pure, euphonious Dutch expected of a 
pulpit orator, but also from the archaic proto-Dutch that Aarnout 
Drost had brought back to life in Hermingard: 


“Flowerzez, Mister Kegge, I allus say, flowerzez is jes like people. If I 
was to cut yer heart outta yer chest, I s'pose you wouldn't last long 
yerself. Aye, an’ that’s what it is... what say you, sir?” 


Local dialects and cultures had gained new prestige in the years pre- 
ceding the publication of these humorist works. Since 1835, each 
province had boasted its own “popular almanac” or “almanac for clas- 
sics and letters.” The contributors were often ministers; much of the 
Geldersche Volks-Almanak (Gelderland Popular Almanac), for 
instance, was written by the Réveil theologian Ottho Gerhard Heldring, 
a Reformed minister in the little village of Hemmen (see Chapter I). In 
his youth, equipped with a map and a spade and accompanied by the 
high-strung son of the local nobleman, he had gone on long rambles 
through the scenic Betuwe and Veluwe areas. While searching for 
Roman remains, they had become acquainted with the culture of their 
own province of Gelderland, thanks to their ingenious method of 
tracking down archeological sites: 


In wholly unfamiliar places, our first question was generally, what parts 
of the village were haunted, or who had seen ghosts? Even if this some- 
times pointed us in the wrong direction for antiquities, it invariably 
introduced us to deeply ingrained, age-old superstitions, and sometimes 
also acquainted us with the good, old-fashioned manners and inesti- 
mable customs of our forefathers.™ 


While Enlightenment ministers had taught their congregations that 
“all sightings of ghosts are mere illusion,”* Heldring saw such “super- 
stitions” as regional folkways worthy of serious attention. His almanac 
showcased his knowledge of local language and customs; alongside 
historical, antiquarian, and agricultural articles, he wrote jocular 
pieces in the dialect of “Meister Maorten Baordman.” These were pae- 
ans to simple, unspoiled life in the countryside, which was the natural 
habitat of young ministers. 


5 Hildebrand, ‘De Familie Kegge’ (1840), in: Camera, p. 198. According to Busken 
Huet (see his essay ‘Cremer’), this is the first appearance of dialect in Dutch literature. 

* Heldring, Leven, p. 53. 

5 Drost, ‘De Augustusdagen, in: Schetsen, p. 153. 
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In their subject matter, too, the sketches composed by Heldring, 
Hildebrand, and other humorists broke with the ideal of eloquence. 
Van der Palm had stressed “that one can never speak well about a bad, 
poor, or insignificant subject,” and criticized the great Dutch painters 
for depicting “herring-sellers or kettle-scrubbers.”*° The humorists, 
however, took pride in portraying this class of persons. It was a choice 
that reflected their allegiance to the Romantic movement and irrever- 
ent attitude toward middle-class values, but also bespoke a pastor’s 
perspective. Beets’s sketches of all sorts of “common folk” and middle- 
class “characters” demonstrated that he was not only a skilled pulpit 
orator, but also a good shepherd—one who knew his flock through 
and through. 

“Even with the best will in the world,” Busken Huet later remarked, 
“one cannot cherish the honorable wish to become a village pastor and 
family man, and at the same moment blaze with sincere Byronic 
passions.”” Accordingly, Beets had been quick to distance himself 
from his “dark period.” Humorous verse, in contrast, was quite com- 
patible with the office of “pastor and teacher.” It gave ministers a 
chance to show that they were equally at home in the wide world of 
literature and science and in the houses and hearts of their congre- 
gants—no matter how humble. 

“What a motley crew!” Potgieter cried, following his précis of the 
characters presented by Beets, Ten Kate, Hasebroek, Van Lennep and 
other humorists in their collection De Nederlanden: 


Village Criers, Undertakers’ Men, and Night Watchmen; Chimney 
Sweeps, Cart-men, and Herring Hawkers, and Waffle Girls, and Pigeon 
Breeders, these are the alluring subjects that fill more than half of The 
Netherlands!” 


And indeed, this assortment of human oddities was hardly a fit symbol 
of the nation; on a postage stamp or coin, they would cut a sorry fig- 
ure. But that only brought greater distinction to those who wrote 
about them. Clearly, the humorists were so cultured that they could 
move among the common folk without endangering their own repu- 
tation. That was the fun of humorous writing: it gave theologians an 
opportunity to express both dignity and devotion to service, both 
national—or even cosmopolitan—ambitions and parochial loyalties, 


5° Van der Palm, ‘Redevoering, p. 63. 
°7_ Busken Huet, ‘Nicolaas Beets’ (1864), in: Fantasien, vol. 2, p. 112. 
°® Potgieter, ‘Kopijeerlust,’ p. 401. 
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both their bonds with ordinary people and their superiority to them. 
“Camera Obscura,” Busken Huet later remarked, “has no other object 
than to reveal the aristocratic aspect of the author’s nature. It is the 
witty revenge of a man who felt out of place in the social circle of his 
birth.”* In his sketch “De Familie Stastok,” Hildebrand makes it par- 
ticularly clear how thoroughly he has outgrown his original milieu. 
His family’s middle-class speech is enough to indicate a world of dif- 
ference. 


In the course of the evening, it came to light that he [Uncle Stastok] 
had a particular fondness for the phrase “if I do say so myself,” out- 
stripped only by his wife’s attachment to the exclamation “lawk-a- 
mercy!” to which terms the couple was exceedingly devoted, although 
I must confess they sometimes alternated them with such charming 
interjections as “thunderation,” “goodness gracious,” “criminy,” and a 
host of other minced oaths … 


»” 


By that time, Beets was engaged to Van der Palm’s granddaughter, 
Aleide van Foreest, who bore the aristocratic title of jonkvrouw. Their 
marriage was officiated by Hasebroek, an apothecary’s son, who had 
also married a girl from the nobility.* Success as a poet or humorist 
apparently improved a village pastor’s prospects on the marriage mar- 
ket. 


“How Do WE SouND TO THEM?”: THEOLOGY AND PRACTICE 


It seems that ministers had a professional predisposition toward 
humorous writing. The reflective, mildly sentimental or ironic—but 
always affectionate—tone of the literary sketch was easy to combine 
with the benign attitude of a village pastor. But none of the aforemen- 
tioned humorists discussed their profession (or professional ambi- 
tions) in their books; practically nothing in Camera Obscura or 
Reisontmoetingen van Joachim van Polsbroekerwoud tells us that the 
authors were already well on their way to the village manse. Waarheid 
en droomen alone contains a few passages from which perceptive read- 
ers can infer that “Jonathan” is a man of the cloth. Potgieter saw this 


° Busken Huet, ‘Nicolaas Beets’ (1864), in: Fantasien, vol. 2, p. 108. 

6 Hildebrand (Nicolaas Beets), Camera, p. 58 

6! J. J. L. ten Kate remarked that “most of this century’s authors first saw the light of 
day in a drugstore or apothecary shop,” and claimed that this was due to “the premature 
desire for glory inspired by the sight of dried laurel leaves”(Ten Kate, ‘Autheur,’ p. 153). 
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reticence as a flaw, asking why Reverend Hasebroek did not write 
about matters closer to his own experience.” 

His prayers were soon answered, for just two years later, a new 
pastor-humorist made his début: Cornelis Eliza van Koetsveld 
(1807-1893). Unlike Beets, Gewin, and Hasebroek, Van Koetsveld 
prominently advertised his vocation, calling his collection Schetsen uit 
de pastorie te Mastland (1843; published in English translation in 1860 
as The Manse of Mastland). His sketches demonstrated how the 
humorist’s approach worked in pastoral practice. Van Koetsveld sug- 
gested that “humorism” was not merely an entertaining pose struck by 
well-educated, respected gentlemen, but the right way of relating to 
one’s congregation. He had observed the timeless, humorous clash 
between ideals and reality not only in the lives of his flock, but also in 
his own professional life. In his experience, a gulf loomed between the 
academy and the village manse, between theological studies and pas- 
toral work. Yet unlike Enlightenment ministers, he did not blame this 
on the cultural deficiencies of country folk, but on the shortcomings of 
theology education at the universities. Even “practical subjects,” he 
complained, were largely disconnected from professional practice, “as 
if a professor of medicine had taught us to feel the pulse of a straw 
dummy and examine the protruding tongue of the wooden head out- 
side a pharmacy.”® 

Theology students learned almost nothing about how they were 
supposed to conduct home visits, celebrate the Lord’s Supper, or give 
Catechism classes. Boers’s 1820 handbook about the practical side of 
the ministry was the most recent one available. This seems to have 
been due in part to the overwhelming emphasis on formal eloquence, 
a collective ideal that, until the 1840s, had been viewed as the main 
bridge between the ivory tower and the realities of the ministry. Now 
that William II had assumed the throne, the state was beginning to 
distance itself slightly from the Reformed Church, and ministers came 
to believe that they should devote more attention to their congrega- 
tions. Education and eloquence were no longer enough. 


What we must do is talk in a Biblical spirit about the Bible to those 
people ... as they are, as we know them, to those people with their 
mortality and their eternal destiny, in all their folly and their sin … And 
for him who speaks in this way, it is not enough to be passionate about 
the subject on which he speaks; he must also be devoted to the people 


© Pogieter, ‘Kopijeerlust,’ p. 406. 
6 Van Koetsveld, Mastland, p. 70. 
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to whom he speaks. What are those people like? Why do they come to 
us? How do we sound to them?™ 


In 1848, when Lulofs published his handbook De declamatie 
(Declamation), formal eloquence began its ascent as a thinking man’s 
pastime,® but it had already ceased to be a way of life among the cul- 
tured, educated class. The link it had made between scholarship, art, 
and literature was broken. In 1851 the Liberal prime minister Johan 
Rudolf Thorbecke replaced the Royal Netherlands Institute with the 
Royal Netherlands Academy of Arts and Sciences (KNAW), which 
still exists today. At first this new institution was solely for mathemati- 
cians and natural scientists. In 1855, however, it acquired a literary 
division, albeit one whose objectives were much narrower than its pre- 
decessors’. Poetry recitation was no longer on the agenda. Science was 
becoming a job for specialists instead of a cultured gentleman’s pur- 
suit with ties to art and literature. 

The ministry, too, came to be seen as an autonomous profession. 
Starting in 1844, provincial associations of ministers, based on foreign 
models, popped up all over the country.® And in 1851, the Groningen 
professor Willem Muurling published the first volume of his hand- 
book Practische godgeleerdheid (Practical Theology; 1851-1855). The 
role of formal eloquence, which until then had mediated between aca- 
demia and practice, was taken over by practical theology, described by 
Muurling as “the field that studies and develops ways for the 
Theologian, as a Minister of the Gospel, to aid, lead, and govern the 
Church of Christ.”” According to this definition, a minister’s job was 
not so much nation-building as congregation-building. 


PastToOR-POETS 


This parochial turn is also visible among the former “student authors.” 
Gewin hung his harp upon the willows. Beets kept writing, yet despite 
his success as a humorist, he limited himself to poetry (as did 
Hasebroek). Byronic verse no longer flowed from his pen, and he no 
longer wrote of dark desires or self-obliteration, but commented on 
current events like the rise of the railways (“Steaming, steaming, 


 Tbid., p. 80. 
5 Van den Berg, ‘Sociabiliteit;’ idem, ‘Lulofs.’ 
Vree, ‘Kraaienplaag.’ 
Muurling, Godgeleerdheid, pp. 1-3. 
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The celebrated Amsterdam pastor-poet J. J. L. ten Kate (1819-1889; lithograph by 
H. Dilcher (1861). 


steaming! All around the world!”), the Paris revolution of 1871 (“Great 
Babylon collapses now”), or Charles Darwin’s theory of evolution 
(“Rejoice, for from the Cell we come”). While in Camera Obscurahe 
had made no reference to his profession whatsoever, Beets was start- 
ing to sound more and more like a true sermonizer. His close friend 
Hasebroek also showed his moralistic side; for instance, in a epigram 
about the Parisian demimonde: 


The world of Paris, varnished, gilt, and pearled, 
Talks constantly of its “half-world.” 

In truth, this puts it well: 

The other half is hell. 


With poems like these, Hasebroek, Beets, Ten Kate and Bernard ter 
Haar—the first of the pastor-poets—demolished their literary 
reputation. From 1847 onward, Potgieter, who had never been fond of 
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ministers, was increasingly vitriolic toward the theologians who, as 
students, had made important contributions to De Gids.® 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, however, theolo- 
gians continued to play a prominent role in Dutch letters. Beets was 
universally lauded, awarded every conceivable honor for his poetry, 
and ultimately even appointed professor in Utrecht (having been 
nominated by King William III). Hasebroek’s career was not as stellar, 
but he too was hailed as a great poet. 

A new generation took its place beside the old guard of theologi- 
cally trained authors. These younger writers had been born around 
1830, and none belonged to the orthodox wing of the Reformed 
Church (as Beets and his circle did). The Remonstrant theologian 
Petrus de Génestet (1829-1861) began his literary career with light 
verse in the Amsterdam student yearbook. After becoming a minister, 
he made his name with Leekedichtjes (Lay Verses), a volume of poetry 
capitalizing on his theological expertise.” Another Reformed minis- 
ter, Eliza Laurillard (1830-1908), wrote comic verse with a religious 
slant. The work of Francois HaverSchmidt (1835-1894) reveled in the 
flippancy typical of student authors. In the poems he composed dur- 
ing his Leiden days, “Piet Paaltjens”—the pseudonym adopted by 
HaverSchmidt—took Romantic sensitivity to ludicrous heights, giving 
the Byronic exploration of dark emotional currents a humorous twist: 


Unspeakable! What lay, already half-decayed, 

Down in my spirit’s depths, your vile hand has displayed. 
Things can’t go on like this in there much longer! Why, 

I gag whene’er I plumb the depths of my own I! 


Yet lustily I would immerse myself in me, 

If in that sepulcher I had your company 

And saw you, HEDWIG, choking on some noxious fume, 

My soul would quake with mirth, while falling to its doom!” 


After saying farewell to student life and becoming a pastor in a tiny 
Frisian village, HaverSchmidt allowed his alter ego to die a quiet death. 
From that time on, his only literary efforts were short stories on 
respectable topics. His readings of these works drew full houses 


In 1847, Potgieter wrote a withering review of Ter Haar’s narrative poem De St 
Paulusrots (see Potgieter, Studién, vol. 2, pp. 136-90). See also Busken Huet, ‘B. ter Haar,’ 
in: Fantasien, vol. 7, p. 12: “All trifling dilettantism, art industriel.” 

® Busken Huet, ‘De Génestet’ (1869), in: Fantasien, vol. 3, pp. 60-80. 

” Paaltjens, ‘Aan Hedwig’ (Tijgerlelies 1851-53; excerpt), in: Snikken, p. 36. 
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throughout the country, and earned him substantial fees on top of his 
stipend. Many other ministers who wrote fiction, poetry or reviews 
supplemented their income in the same way; literary labors were an 
attractive source of additional income (see Chapter VII). 

“It is undeniably so,” Allard Pierson (1831-1896) wrote in 1865, 
“that our finest literary talents lurk among the ministers of the various 
Protestant denominations.””' But a year earlier his friend Busken Huet 
had come to a different conclusion. 


Almost all of our ministers who were also poets wrote mediocre 
poetry … The life of a minister who takes his work seriously is not suited 
to the poet.” 


In that same year, Busken Huet wrote a critical review of Van 
Koetsveld’s latest collection, accusing “the Father of the Dutch short 
story” of subordinating literature to the ministry: “The author in him 
has been outmaneuvered by the teacher of religion, the moralist.”” 
And Busken Huet’s verdict (in another 1864 review) on a volume of 
light verse by the orthodox Reformed minister A. W. Bronsveld was 
utterly scathing. 


These ditties are not sung, but stuttered. In terms of their form, they 
are less than mediocre ... Mr. Bronsveld is not acquainted with the 
requirements of Dutch versification, and his poetic diction is that of a 
plebeian. Yet I maintain that his poetry is of value in determining the 
level of cultural attainment in the bosom of his church. The fact that 
today, in this country, a Minister of the Gospel who has studied and 
obtained a doctorate can present us with such forms and such content— 
this is a sign of the times.” 


Busken Huet could allow himself to rake his fellow theologians merci- 
lessly over the coals; two years earlier, in 1862, he had resigned his 
pastorate, becoming a journalist at the Opregte Haarlemmer Courant, 
a Haarlem newspaper, and an editor of De Gids.” And he was not by 
any means the only theology graduate who left a career in the church 
for journalism in this period. After 1869, when a long-standing tax on 


7 Pierson, ‘Gemeente’ (1865), p. 24. 

72 Busken Huet, ‘Nicolaas Beets’ (1864), in: Fantasien, vol. 2, p. 133. 

73 Busken Huet, ‘C. E. van Koetsveld’ (1864), in: Fantasien, vol. 2, p. 58; see Praamstra, 
Verstand, pp. 11, 32-4. 

7 Busken Huet, ‘A. W. Bronsveld’ (1864), in: Fantasien, vol. 15, p. 30. 

73 Pierson followed his lead, exchanging the ministry for a Heidelberg chair in letters 
in 1865 (see Pierson, ‘Gemeente; Praamstra, ‘Modernisten;’ Balke, ‘Pierson; Trapman, 
‘Pierson’). 
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newspapers was eliminated, the sector expanded enormously. 
Newspapers became larger and more numerous, and appeared more 
frequently. This created new jobs for journalists and editors. Theology 
graduates were the perfect candidates, some of them even attaining 
the rank of editor-in-chief (see also Chapter VII). So it would be wrong 
to think that theology graduates no longer played an important role in 
Dutch letters during the third quarter of the century. Many in fact 
established their literary reputations in the 1850s and 60s. 

The success of ministers who swapped a church career for literature 
or journalism did, however, come at the expense of those who tried to 
combine the two’*—if only because ex-ministers like Busken Huet so 
emphatically distanced themselves from their former brethren. After 
his scathing reviews of Van Koetsveld, Bronsveld, and Beets (all pub- 
lished in 1864), it was open season on the pastor-poets. The Tachtigers 
(the generation of groundbreaking Dutch poets who rose to promi- 
nence in the 1880s) made a definitive break with them, calling the style 
of Beets and his circle the opposite of the “verbal art” essential to lit- 
erature. In 1884 one of them, Lodewijk van Deyssel (a pseudonym of 
Karel Joan Lodewijk Alberdingk Thijm), even went so far as to claim 
that the pastor-poets “had nothing to do with true literature.” But 
serious criticism like this was not as effective as Frederik van Eeden’s 
parodies. Under the pseudonym Cornelis Paradijs (“Cornelius 
Paradise”), he mocked religious authors like Nicolaas Beets and “Ten 
Kate, J. J. L,” even devoting a long, sarcastic poem to their role in 
Dutch literature: 


Surely God has laid his hand 

On the pastors of our land! 

Do not doubt that it is true: 

He has blessed the work they do! 


Poets come from God above; 
Pastors taste His special love. 
That must be the reason why 
So many pastors versify.” 


76 See Ter Haar, ‘Aan de Hervormde Kerk van Nederland,’ in: Dichtwerken, vol. 2, 
p. 211. 

7 Quoted in Korteweg & Idema, Vinger, p. 297. 

8 Paradijs, ‘Predikanten-lied. Hulde aan onzen geestelijken stand,’ (excerpt) 
Grassprietjes, p. 55. 
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This poem pokes fun at a whole series of ministers with literary ambi- 
tions.” Van Eeden insinuates that their popularity is due not to the 
quality of their work, but to the affection for ministers among a con- 
ventionally-minded public. Clearly, pastor-poets were no longer part 
of the literary vanguard, but a despised rear guard. The dominance of 
the Protestant ministry in Dutch letters became a thing of the past; 
from then on, the theology graduates who succeeded as poets, novel- 
ists, or literary critics had either never entered the ministry (like 
Bakhuizen van den Brink and Jan ten Brink) or else abandoned it (like 
Busken Huet, Pierson, Hendrik De Veer, and Johannes van Vloten). 
Beets, Hasebroek, Ter Haar, and Ten Kate had had their day,” at least 
in the eyes of the cultural elite. 

The pastor-poets remained very popular among middle-class read- 
ers, who could not get enough of their poetry.” Their primary signifi- 
cance in literary history may lie in the fact that they were the last 
generation of poets to reach such a broad public.” Their works were 
enthusiastically quoted and recited on every possible occasion, and 
even more enthusiastically sung. When the Reformed Church pub- 
lished a new hymnal (Vervolgbundel) in 1866, it canonized five of 
Beets’s poems, seven of Ter Haar’s, and no less than fifteen of Ten 
Kate’s.*? These included songs for the wedding service (Beets’s “U 
zeeg ne God! Hij stell’ u tot een zegen!”; “God bless you! May the Lord 
grant you his blessing!”), for the Advent period (Ten Kate’s “Hoe zal ik 
U ontvangen,/hoe wilt Gij zijn ontmoet”; “How am I to receive you / 
How will you be received”), for Christmas (Beets’s “Daar is uit ’s 
werelds duist’re wolken/een licht der lichten opgegaan”; “Out of the 
storm clouds of this world / A light of lights has risen up”), for Easter 
(Ten Kate’s “Weest gegroet, gij eersteling der dagen”; “Greetings to you, 
first-born of the ages”), and for particular seasons (Ter Haar’s “Het 
zwerk blijft somber nederhangen”; “The somber firmament hangs 


” Oddly enough, it does not mention Francois HaverSchmidt. 

8° See Ruiter & Smulders, Literatuur, pp. 77-83. 

3! Writing poetry was a good way for ministers to earn extra money. Ten Kate, for 
instance, received 3500 guilders for his De Schepping (Korteweg & Idema, Vinger, p. 191; 
see Peperkamp, ‘Schepping;’ see also Hooijer-Bruins, Domineedochter, p. 61). 

® See Korteweg & Idema, Vinger, p. 295. 

3 See Bronsveld, Vervolgbundel. The largest number of song lyrics (23) had been 
written by Roelof Bennink Janssonius (1817-1872), a Reformed pastor in The Hague (see 
BLGNP II 58). Fifteen of these texts remained in the 1938 Reformed hymnal, but only 
one made it into the 1973 Liedboek (hymn 314). 

** This hymn (209) was originally intended as a “Sunday song.” 
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low”), as well as year-round hymns such as “Lof zij den Heer, den 
almachtigen/Koning der eere!” (Ten Kate’s translation of a seven- 
teenth-century German hymn by Joachim Neander; the English trans- 
lation from the German, by Catherine Winkworth, is “Praise to the 
Lord, the Almighty, the King of creation!”). 

More than a century later, when mainline Protestant denomina- 
tions in the Netherlands adopted a new hymnal (Liedboek voor de 
Kerken), many of these hymns remained in use. Even today they 
remain among the best-loved Protestant religious songs. Ten Kate 
wrote the most popular metrical version of Psalm 23 in Dutch history, 
outshining both Joost van den Vondel (the greatest poet of the Dutch 
Golden Age) and Beets, not to mention the text in the 1773 Reformed 
psalter. Even the later version by the renowned early-twentieth-cen- 
tury poet Martinus Nijhoff never became as well-known or well-loved 
as Ten Kate’s. 


De Heer is mijn Herder! 
’k Heb al wat mij lust; 
Hij zal mij geleiden 

naar grazige weiden, 

Hij voert mij al zachtkens 
aan waat’ren der rust.® 


By this yardstick, pastor-poets like Beets and Ten Kate were very suc- 
cessful indeed. 


CONCLUSION 


The “pastor-poet” (dominee-dichter) is one of the best-known figures 
in Dutch literary history. To this very day, Dutch scholars are intrigued 
by the way in which Beets and his circle combined poetry and the min- 
istry. But we have no clear picture of these men of God and letters, 
who proved themselves Ministers of the Word in more than one sense. 
It is not even clear who belongs in this category. In their well-known 
anthology, Anton Korteweg and Wilt Idema limited their selection to 
Beets, Hasebroek, Ter Haar, Ten Kate, and Laurillard. Van Koetsveld 
was left out because he wrote mainly prose, De Génestet because he 
died young, and Francois HaverSchmidt because he was “a true poet.” 


85 Liedboek voor de kerken (1973), hymn 14:1. Translator’s note: Compare the prose 
translation in the King James Bible, “The LORD is my shepherd; I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he leadeth me beside the still waters.” 
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This characterization shows that the term “pastor-poet” is pejorative, 
a term of abuse, born of a conflict between two generations of writers. 

Therefore, to identify what was unique about the pastor-poets, we 
should not begin at the beginning; the key to their identity is not in 
their rise, but in their fall. It was Multatuli and the Tachtigers who 
created the popular image of their predecessors as pious, conventional, 
and artless. Modern-day Dutch readers generally feel compelled to 
agree with this view, if only because they learn it as schoolchildren. 
The work of pastor-poets is now considered “the most infamous 
genre” in Dutch literature; like the Tachtigers, modern-day critics tell 
us that the poetic value of these poems “can be regarded as dubious at 
the very least.” Who would dare challenge that consensus? 

In his aforementioned satirical poem, Predikanten-lied (Song of the 
Pastors), Van Eeden lampoons not only Beets, Ter Haar, Ten Kate, De 
Génestet, and Laurillard, but also Johannes van Vloten, Conrad 
Busken Huet, Allard Pierson, and Hendrik de Veer, who had all left 
the ministry to become professional writers. You can take the poet out 
of the church, Van Eeden writes, but you can’t take the church out of 
the poet. 


Behold! In everything you do 

The Pastor’s voice still echoes through; 
If eer to God you are consigned, 

You'll find it hard to change your mind. 


Multatuli, likewise, fiercely attacked “former pastors who switched to 
writing,” judging them even more harshly than he did Beets, Ten Kate 
and Ter Haar. He suggested that God was unlikely to miss “defectors” 
like Busken Huet, while “Literature, Culture, and Morality” had gained 
little from their career change. 


Their work still reeks of the pulpit, as if they were being paid to prove 
the Latin saying about a pot perfused with a certain odor... . The most 
common remedies are affected boldness, simulated vigor, and the 
gauche pursuit of an undignified objective, all slathered in a foul, cloy- 
ing sauce of good-humor." 


In other words, Van Eeden and Multatuli had a much larger category 
of theologically trained writers in mind than those later classified as 
pastor-poets. So did Busken Huet, who pointed out that in his day, the 


86 See Bank, ‘Afscheid’ and Heeroma, ‘Probleem.’ 
7 De Schutter, Verhaal, p. 159. 
8 Multatuli, Specialiteiten, p. 130; see Ruiter & Smulders, Literatuur, pp. 96-9. 
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Dutch literary world included not only “minister-poets” but also 
“minister-humorists” and “minister-novelists.” He called this last 
group, of which Van Koetsveld was the leading representative, a typi- 
cally nineteenth-century phenomenon. 


In the eighteenth century, or the seventeenth, Mr. Van Koetsveld would 
have heeded God’s call, and then as now, his gifts as a pulpit orator 
would have attracted attention ... But what kind of novelist would he 
have become? No kind at all.” 


According to Busken Huet, the rise of the “minister-novelist” was a 
sign of a “most curious emancipation” that had enhanced the status of 
theologians. 

How can we explain the dominance of Protestant clerics in nine- 
teenth-century Dutch letters? Gerard Brom, the author of a well- 
known study of “the pastor in our literature” (1924), emphasized the 
large number of ministers, their privileged role in society, and their 
professional demeanor; they had plenty of opportunity to write and 
the capacity to express themselves. Korteweg and Idema, however, 
have correctly noted that this applies to ministers in any historical 
period. Why did they play an especially prominent role in mid-nine- 
teenth-century letters? The two authors call this “a question that can- 
not be answered.”” But in fact, it can be. Like Busken Huet, we must 
look to the changing social status of ministers and theology students. 

The rise of theologians in Dutch letters is one aspect of the develop- 
ment of the clerical profession in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as its members were admitted to the Dutch cultural elite. This 
development was closely tied to the integration of theology students 
into university life. Bellamy, Borger, Drost, Van der Linde, Beets, 
Hasebroek, Gewin, Ten Kate, De Génestet, HaverSchmidt, and 
Laurillard all began their writing careers as “student authors,” on year- 
book committees, or in “literary” or “oratorical” societies.” These 
activities attracted students whose greatest strength lay in their cul- 
tural capital. Furthermore, literary work was highly compatible with 
the ideal of “eloquence” that theology students and graduates had 
come to share with other members of “the cultured set.” 


® Busken Huet, ‘C. E. van Koetsveld’ (1864), in Fantasien, vol. 2, p. 53. 

% Korteweg & Idema, Vinger, p. 300. 

°l As did the many law graduates in the nineteenth-century Dutch literary world. 
Why don’t we ever hear about the “lawyer-writers”? 
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The slow decline of the pastor-poets likewise reflects larger trends 
within the ministry. In the second half of the nineteenth century, these 
authors were ousted from the cultural elite; positivist philosophers, 
natural scientists, avant-garde artists and all sorts of other intellectu- 
als, old and new, wanted nothing more to do with them. No longer 
was there a shared ideal uniting ministers with men of letters, public 
officials, legal professionals, artists, and scientists. Little by little, in the 
eyes of the elite, the pastor degenerated into a caricature: the quasi- 
intellectual village philosopher and Sunday writer. 

Two other trends, however, complicated the picture. First, many 
theologians became famous in the third quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as journalists, novelists, littérateurs, or experts on the Dutch lan- 
guage. The devaluation of those writers who remained in the service of 
the church resulted in part from the literary success of those who left 
it. The “defectors” not only overshadowed the others, but actively dis- 
sociated themselves from them. Second, as ministers were booted out 
of the cultural and political elite, they grew somewhat closer to their 
congregations and the general public. With their poems for liturgical 
or domestic purposes, Beets and his circle lost the sympathy of the 
cultural elite, but gained that of many ordinary people. The central 
thesis of this book is that, over time, ministers relied more and more 
on that public support. From this perspective, the pastor-poets had 
“chosen that good part, which shall not be taken away.”” 

But before we look at what that implied for the development of the 
clerical profession, let us turn to a different form of writing by theolo- 
gians. 


2 Luke 10:42c; see also Busken Huet, ‘Nicolaas Beets’ (1864), in Fantasien, vol. 2, 
p. 124. 
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“THE WORST OF THE FIVE” 
THE RISE OF THE YOUNG DOCTOR OF THEOLOGY 


“That scholarship of yours produces nothing at all, unless it is uncertainty; 
didn’t you yourself once tell me that? It is a pitch-black storehouse full of 
moldering and rotten stuff, your theology! Shut up about it, wont you!” 

“It is my considered opinion,” Du Trèsnes added, “that nothing more 
irksome can be envisaged. Our faculty is perfectly vile, I shan’t deny it, 
but your theology is the worst of the five!”! 


After passing all their exams, nineteenth-century Dutch students were 
usually awarded the title of doctor, or meester if they had studied law. 
Even though many students received these degrees, their doctoral 
defenses (which were also individual graduation ceremonies) were 
very grand occasions. In the weeks leading up to the event, a near- 
graduate was called a promovendus or doctorandus, a doctor-to-be. On 
the appointed day, he was joined by his “paranymphs,” two friends 
who stood by his side during the defense and were the first to engage 
him in discussion. The three students wore knee-breeches, white 
stockings, and black tailcoats, with swords at their sides and collaps- 
ible top hats under their arms. The ceremony itself was no less impres- 
sive. 


After taking his place at the lectern, the promovendus gave a speech and, 
with the words Quod bonum, felix faustumque sit, invited everyone in 
attendance to clearly and syllogistically state any objections to his dis- 
sertation or one of his theses;? his friends then took the floor, debating 
with the Candidate until one of the professors broke in with the phrase 
Jure meo necnon auctoritate rectoris magnifici, or the rector himself with 
Jure meo et auctoritate mea. After the bedel [the university officer who 
coordinated such events] brought the proceedings to an end with his 
cry of Hora [est], the promovendus held another speech, which opened 


1 Jan ten Brink, Van vijf, de minste’ (1857), in: Novellen (appendix to Jeanette en 
Juanito), p. 167. 

2 Translator’s note: “Thesis” (stelling), in this context, refers not to a dissertation 
or other scholarly work, but to a proposition that the candidate had chosen to defend. 
Even today, Dutch doctoral dissertations tend to include a list of theses put forward 
by the candidate. 
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with Hisce igitur feliciter peractis, praising God and thanking all those 
involved in the ceremony.” 


The use of Latin as the medium of communication, along with the 
many ritual acts and formulae, gave such defenses a highly esoteric 
character. Spectators who had not studied at a university themselves 
could make little sense of them, as shown by this faux-naïf eyewitness 
account from an outsider’s perspective: 


[W]hen the Student had been speaking Latin with the other Students 
at the pulpit for half an hour,’ one of the Professors stood op and said 
something in Latin, and then the Student said something in Latin, and 
then the Professor made a bow and spoke Latin again, and then the 
Student made a bow; I asked a Student standing next to me what this 
could mean, and he said that the Student at the pulpit had written a 
little book, because he wanted to become a doctor, and that the Profes- 
sor had said the book was no good, and that the Student had said it was 
good, and that then the Professor had given in, because he loved him 
so.” 


Most students of theology missed out on this mysterious initiation 
rite. Though they constituted about a third of the student body in the 
first half of the seventeenth century, they accounted for only three per- 
cent of the doctoral defenses. In the centuries that followed, their share 
grew even smaller, eventually shrinking to less than one percent of the 
university total.° “For many years,” one observer wrote in 1805, “the 
… custom of awarding doctorates in theology has gone almost com- 
pletely out of fashion. The Dutch Church can point to very few Doctors 
of theology.”’ But how did theology students complete their studies? 


“A DIVINE BEGINNING” 


In nineteenth-century student yearbooks, new doctors and meesters 
were usually mentioned in the same breath as theology students who 
had passed the proponents’ examination. Although that exam was 


> Oort, Herinneringen,’ p. 74; italics added. 

* The narrator is presumably referring to a lectern, which he confuses with a pul- 
pit. 
5 LSA 1848, p. 238; quoted in Otterspeer, Wiekslag, p. 527. 
€ Loncq, Schets; Frijhoff, Société. 

7 Bibliotheek van Theologische Letterkunde, vol. 3 (1805), p. 206; the reviewer attrib- 
uted this to “other people’s fear of taking center stage, and hence becoming the targets of 
ill-will and envy”(p. 207). 
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Ole 271 (NMG, vens adh 
ke 4 
Aniete ii COE wer. 


Dicam insigne, recens, adhuc / Indictum ore alio; “Let me say something remarkable, 

something relevant; something no one has ever said before.” This line of verse by 

Horace seems to serve as a reference to the practice sermons delivered by theology 

students just before they graduated. Detail of an illustration in the 1838 Leiden stu- 
dent yearbook. 


administered by the church rather than the university (specifically, in 
the nineteenth century, by the provincial church boards), it served as 
a de facto final test before graduation. 

Compared to defending a dissertation or theses, the proponents’ 
exam was a drab affair. This rite of “admission to the Holy Ministry” 
was not celebrated lavishly, not merely because that would have been 
unseemly, but also because students taking the exam often had to 
travel to the meeting place of the provincial church board, in a differ- 
ent town. 
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Yet there was some compensation for the lack of a public rite of pas- 
sage; before the exam, Reformed theology students were required to 
give two “practice sermons.” In the nineteenth century, this first pub- 
lic appearance at the pulpit—“directing heartfelt, edifying sentiments 
and admonitions at one’s own friends, perhaps one’s parents, and also 
the professor who presided over the event”*—was remodeled to 
resemble a doctoral defense. Like candidates for graduation in the 
medical and legal faculties, young ministers donned a solemn tailcoat 
for this occasion, “brushed with shaking fingers by the landlady,”” a 
pair of knee-breeches, which revealed “the size of the calves to a sur- 
prising degree,” and a “shirt with a collar, cuffs, and a white tie.” 
They were accompanied by two paranymphs,’ turned out just as ele- 
gantly. 


Their hair is beautifully styled, and will make Knaap or Meising [their 
barber or hairdresser] proud; their boots shine like mirrors; and their 
white gloves still smell of the perfumed box where they lay on display 
in the shop window at Bahlman less than an hour ago. A charming 
smile plays over the lips of the paranymphs when, hat in hand, they 
show the professor’s wife or a pretty girl to her place." 


After the young preacher had said his closing “Amen!” and descended 
from the pulpit, his professor critiqued his performance. Then the 
relatives, friends, and acquaintances who had filled the audience gath- 
ered to congratulate him. Tradition required that the successful candi- 
date and his fellow students quaff a “preacher’s cask” of wine. 


“There you are, my lad! To your calling, may it be fulfilled! Devil take 
it, I can’t shake the thought of that d***ed calling!” Then he tried to 


8 After 1876, only one practice sermon was required. Mennonite students, in con- 
trast, had to give six (see Welcker, ‘Kweekschool,’ p. 38). 

? Anonymous, ‘Losse bladen,’ in: GSA 1862, p. 24. 

0 ASA 1872, p. 139. 

1 As Beets remarked about a classmate who was giving a practice sermon (Van Zon- 
neveld, Dagboek, entry for May 1, 1834). This suggests that, unlike togas, knee-breeches 
(which were part of the traditional clerical outfit) drew attention to the sex of the wearer. 

12 For theologians, the earliest opportunity to wear a white tie was the practice ser- 
mon; for other students it was the doctoral defense. Nineteenth-century Dutch literature 
includes countless references to this attribute of the cultured set. 

B See inter alia Gunning, Herinneringen, p. 74; Bronsveld, Souvenirs, p. 118. At the 
Mennonite seminary, the paranymphs were the first to comment on the practice sermon, 
just as paranymphs at doctoral defenses were the first to question the candidate (Welcker, 
‘Kweekschool,’ p. 38). 

14 Anonymous, ‘Eerste voorstel van Jan van Piggelen Jr,’ in: LSA 1873, p. 52. 
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stand up and make a toast, but the glass slipped from his trembling 
hand and he fell back into his chair. 

The Candidate was dead drunk! 

And his friends struck up a dirge over the departed, and almost all 
left the young Gospel Preacher’s room, reeling and wobbling a little as 
they went." 


The Leiden student yearbook described the “preacher’s cask” as the 
“beastly end of a divine beginning.”'® 


BACKGROUND 


Why did so few theology students receive doctoral degrees? The 
answer once again lies in their class origins. Doctorates were expen- 
sive; a candidate had to pay hefty exam fees, have his dissertation (also 
known as a specimen) printed, and treat his professors to a lavish din- 
ner. No wonder Gerlof Bol, the talented theology student in Van 
Lennep’s novel Klaasje Zevenster, let the opportunity pass him by. 


I will simply defer my ambition to obtain a doctoral degree until the 
day I win the lottery and can afford to print a specimen.” 


Furthermore, these costs yielded few benefits; a theology doctorate 
had no “civil effect” (though “clerical effect” might have been a more 
apt term). In other words, by long tradition, it was the proponents’ 
exam and not a doctoral defense that opened the way to the Holy 
Ministry.'* Even theologians with academic ambitions could do with- 
out a doctoral degree; most theology professors were awarded one 
only after their appointment, sine praeviis examinibus et dissertatione, 
and often even sine honorario.® Clearly, a doctorate was not a precon- 
dition for holding a theology chair. 

Until 1815, the title doctor theologiae was virtually synonymous 
with “professor.” This was partly for reasons of theology, or church 
history. In Calvinist tradition, the title of doctor denoted not merely an 


5 Maju, ‘Optische tafereelen,’ in: ASA 1872. 

1€ LSA 1821. See also the letter from François HaverSchmidt to A. van Wessen, 
December 27, 1858; quoted in Nieuwenhuys, Dominee, p. 57. 

17 Van Lennep, Klaasje Zevenster, p. 40. 

18 In the days of the Dutch Republic, doctors of theology had enjoyed one privilege: 
they were not required to have their writings vetted before publication by the classis or 
the theology faculty. See Lamers, Jaren, p. 29; Eekhof, Faculteit, pp. 80-90. 

2 Cramer, Faculteit, pp. 75-82; Frijhoff, Société, pp. 264-79; Groen, Onderwijs, p. 70. 
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Is dit dan nu het cind van zoo veel —albigfeeden 

Hae schrttrend geo de kruin voo Plaatst Pehromen vel, 
Haast blikt het oog terug in zorgeloos verladen, 

Maar t bit dat WV verwmadhe , helaas ! det! bent ge thiet 


Is this to be the end of all your revelry? 

Although the crown of glory glitters on your pate, 

Your thoughts fly back to days when you were still carefree; 
Ahead of you—alas!—there lies an unknown fate. 


An impression of the graduation ceremony. Next to the lectern is a collapsible top 

hat known as a klak. Detail of an illustration in Schoolprent. Anthologie van den 

Utrechtschen studenten-almanak, an anthology of Utrecht student yearbooks 
(Utrecht 1853). 


academic degree, but also a church office.” Calvin had interpreted the 
expression “pastors and teachers” (Ephesians 4:11) as referring to two 
types of office-bearers; alongside elders and deacons, the Reformed 
Church needed both pastores to provide leadership and doctores to 
provide instruction. As he saw it, this latter category consisted primar- 
ily of theology professors. The Dutch Reformed Church ultimately 
rejected the notion of a distinct fourth office, instead referring to all its 
pastors as teachers, whether or not they were doctors. But it neverthe- 
less made use of Calvin’s idea, giving professors in theology faculties a 


2 Doekes, Doctorenambt. 
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distinct role in the church. For instance, Article 18 of the Church 
Order of Dort (1619) reads: 


The office of the Doctors or Professors of Theology is to expound the 
Holy Scriptures and to uphold sound Doctrine against Heresies and 
errors. 


The other reason the terms “doctor” and “professor” were used syn- 
onymously was the absence of a clear social distinction. Many “doc- 
tors” were at least as highly regarded as professors, and some even had 
a comparable income. This becomes especially clear when we look at 
not only the theology faculties, but also the “town professors.” 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, professors were found 
not only in the university towns but also in municipalities that merely 
had an “illustrious school,” or athenaeum: Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Deventer, Dordrecht, Den Bosch, Breda, Middelburg, Nijmegen and 
Maastricht” The professors of theology there were ministers, whose 
academic appointment was purely honorary; they received a more 
impressive title and a larger stipend, without any expectation that they 
would actually provide academic education. Deventer was the only 
exception: its town theology professor really did train aspiring minis- 
ters.” These honorary town professorships, like honorary doctorates, 
were bestowed on ministers in recognition of particularly meritorious 
acts, such as declining a call to serve elsewhere.” The distinction 
between doctors and theology professors (honorary or otherwise) 
reflected the difference between towns with and without a full-fledged 
university. In places without an institution that could award doctor- 
ates, honorary professorships gave town elites an alternative means of 
paying homage to one of their “teachers.” 

According to the 1815 Staatsalmanak, besides the thirteen profes- 
sors who taught in Leiden, Franeker, Groningen, Utrecht, and 
Harderwijk, there were no more than seventeen ministers with a ter- 
minal degree: Theol.Doct., like the Rev. A. J. Snouck Hurgronje in 
Middelburg, Theol.Prof. like the Rev. P. Haak Forsbosch in Den Bosch, 
or A.L.M. Theol., Phil.Doct. phil. Prof. Hon. like the Rev. J. J. le Sage ten 


21 In the late eighteenth century, town professors of this kind were also found in 
Haarlem, Kampen, Arnhem, Zalt-Bommel, Goes, Zwolle, Gorkum, Delft, Alkmaar, and 
The Hague (Kuyper, Opleiding, p. 603). 

2 De Jong, ‘Faculteiten.’ 

3 Van Rooden, ‘Stand,’ p. 59. 

*4 Not everyone recognized this honorary title, however; see Sepp, Proeve, p. 120. 
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Broek in Rotterdam.” The title of doctor or professor, often received 
at an advanced age, served as a sign that they had reached the top of 
the clerical profession. Instead of opening the door to career success, a 
theology doctorate acknowledged its achievement. 


THE RISE OF THE YOUNG DOCTOR 


Early nineteenth-century Dutch Protestantism, which set great store 
by “knowledge” and “education” (opleiding; see Chapter III), brought 
the rise of a relatively new figure: the young doctor of theology. In a 
break with the past, it became standard practice to award the title of 
doctor to theologians who were just beginning their careers, but had 
earned this distinction by writing a dissertation. A doctorate became 
an advantage, and sometimes even a necessity, for ministers who 
wanted to succeed in the church or academia. In 1816, half the theol- 
ogy professors in Leiden, Utrecht, and Groningen held only honorary 
doctorates.” A quarter-century later, in 1840, this was true of only one 
out of ten: the Utrecht professor Herman Bouman.” His appointment 
was the sole exception to an informal rule that appears to have come 
into effect: in theology, as in other disciplines, professors had to have 
written and defended a dissertation. 

It had become easier to impose this condition, because since 1815 
there had been a sharp upturn in the number of theology doctorates 
awarded.” Since the second half of the seventeenth century, the theol- 
ogy faculties had rarely accounted for more than one percent of all 
doctoral defenses, but in the 1820s and 1830s that percentage rose to 
four or five. Though still a poor showing relative to the proportion of 
theologians in the student population (about half the university total 


235 However, the list in the Staatsalmanak is not exhaustive; for instance, it does not 
include J. Engelsma Mebius and H. H. Donker Curtius. 

6 Eelco Tinga (appointed in Franeker, 1799), Annaeus Ypey (Harderwijk, 1799), 
Gabriël van Oordt (Utrecht, 1804), Herman Royaards (Utrecht, 1788), and Jona Willem 
te Water (Middelburg, 1780; Leiden, 1785). The theology professors at the athenaea in 
Deventer, Franeker, and Harderwijk (Cornelis Fransen van Eck, Wessel Albertus van 
Hengel, and Johannes Anthony Lotze, respectively) all had honorary doctorates. 

7 During the French period, Bouman had studied at the athenaeum in Harderwijk, 
which was then already in its twilight years (see BLGNP III 53). 

8 De Recensent, ook der Recensenten (1820; pp. 265-82) discusses the fruits of the first 
few years after the Royal Decree of 1815: dissertations by De Geer, Royaards, Kist, Ram- 
bonnet, Vinke, Van der Boon Mesch, Van den Es, Clarisse, Tol, Bergman, and De Bon- 
voust Beeckman. 
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in 1830), this was enough to give the clerical profession a more aca- 
demic image. The percentage of Reformed ministers with doctoral 
degrees climbed from 1.3 in 1815 to 5.8 in 1860.” 

The rise in the number of doctoral defenses in theology is closely 
tied to the historical trend described in the previous two chapters. 
Because ministers in training were better integrated with students of 
law, medicine, philosophy, and letters, it seemed only logical to bring 
their procedure for “graduation” in line with what was usual in other 
faculties.” The traditions of the student corps and debating societies 
included many sly references to graduation ceremonies. The initiation 
period ended with an “examination” and the conferral of a “diploma” 
by a “senate,” and many groups of students spent their evenings debat- 
ing scholarly or quasi-intellectual theses in Latin. When theologians 
began taking part in these aspects of student life, it is not surprising 
that some of them became eager for a graduation ceremony of their 
own. 

Furthermore, there was by then a substantial minority of theology 
students for whom the cost of a doctorate was no obstacle. The first 
eleven young theologians to receive doctorates after 1815 included 
“One Nobleman ... Two sons of Professors of Theology, two cousins 
of the same, and one son-in-law.”* But in the same period, doctoral 
degrees also came within reach of theologians on a tighter budget, 
mainly thanks to a typically nineteenth-century institution, the uni- 
versity essay competition. 


THEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES 


Generally speaking, scholarly essay competitions were not a distinc- 
tively nineteenth-century phenomenon. Awarding prizes for the most 
insightful or eloquent response to a question about natural science, 
literature, theology, or current affairs was more of an eighteenth- 
century practice, introduced by the learned societies that were then in 


» After that, the percentage of ministers with doctorates fell slightly, to 5.0% in 1880 
(see the Staatsalmanak for the relevant years). The numbers of ministers have been taken 
from the annual surveys published by the General Synodical Committee (see the PGS for 
the relevant years). 

0 Vree (Godgeleerden, p. 75) notes that all six Groningen theology students who 
received doctorates in the years 1834-36 had taken part in the Ten-Day Campaign (see 
Chapter III), an exploit that each one mentioned with pride in his dissertation. 

3! De Recensent, ook der Recensenten, vol. 13 (1820), p. 268. 
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the ascendant. Essay competitions were the primary means for such 
societies to encourage scientific and artistic achievement, among both 
their members and outsiders. They were also the perfect way for these 
societies to practice the egalitarian and meritocratic ideals that they 
espoused, because the entries were judged anonymously, and so 
worldly position did not play a role.” 

Although many learned societies counted many pastors among 
their members,” they rarely held essay competitions on religious top- 
ics. Did they fear that religious disputes would undermine their esprit 
de corps? Or did they believe there was already enough discussion of 
theology? It is certainly true that, by the end of the eighteenth century, 
no fewer than three organizations in the Dutch Republic were devoted 
entirely to essay competitions on religious subjects. The longest-estab- 
lished was Legatum Stolpianum, the legacy left by the merchant Jan 
Stolp in 1753, which the Leiden professors used to finance a biennial 
essay competition “in support of natural religion or revealed moral- 
ity.” In 1778, for instance, the essay question was: “Is it arguable, in the 
light of reason alone, that there cannot be more than one god?” The 
best entries, usually written in Latin, were published, and the authors 
received a valuable medal.” 

Since many learned societies were closely tied to the government 
and the public church, it was difficult for dissenters to join them. Only 
in exceptional cases were “dissenters” appointed as members, let alone 
directors. From 1778 onward, however, they had a society of their 
own, established by bequest of Pieter Teyler van der Hulst, a wealthy 
Mennonite manufacturer in Haarlem. In the firm belief that God had 
revealed himself not only in Scripture, but also in nature, Teyler had 
stipulated that his money should go to found two separate societies, 
one for theology and the other (with its own museum, opened in 1784) 
for natural science. The first, Teyler’s Theological Society, became an 
exponent of the Christian Enlightenment in the Netherlands, like 
“Stolp.” Its motto was “True Religious knowledge flowers through 
Freedom.” 

This outlook was very much in evidence in the subjects of “Teyler’s” 
essay competitions. The subject in 1788, for example, was “the funda- 
mental rule of the Protestants that every Christian in possession of his 
reason is justified in drawing his own conclusions about religious 


32 See Mijnhardt, ‘Genootschap’ and Heil. 
3 Mijnhardt, Heil, p. 81. 
34 Hofstee, Academia, no. 97. 
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matters and, to the best of his ability, required to do so.” The following 
year, the question was: “Did Christ suit his preaching and the 
Evangelists and Apostles their Scriptures to the public opinions then 
prevailing?”* Another year later, the question clearly reflected Teyler’s 
political sympathies, which lay with the Patriot movement: “In what 
sense can people be regarded as equal, and what rights and duties stem 
from this equality?” And in 1795, a few years before the separation of 
church and state, the question was: “May and should the civil authori- 
ties exercise any influence over religious matters?” 

Another organization, of a very different religious and political cast 
(at least initially), was the Hague Society for the Defense of the 
Christian Religion against Its Present Adversaries. It was founded in 
1785, following the publication of a Dutch translation of Joseph 
Priestley’s An History of the Corruptions of Christianity (1782). Five 
Reformed ministers in South Holland announced a prize for refuting 
this attack on the true faith.” The Hague Society did not take a strictly 
Calvinist position, however, but an non-denominational Protestant 
one.” Its hostility toward “neology” (rationalism) and Deism also 
waned in the course of the nineteenth century, and it became a decid- 
edly liberal organization, like Stolp and Teyler’s. But even as late as 
1839, the question for its essay competition was: “What is the value of 
the Acts of the Apostles, both generally, as proof of the historical ori- 
gins of Christianity, and specifically, to repel the attacks directed 
against those origins by D.F. Strauss and others?” To encourage hesi- 
tant writers to participate, the society increased the first prize from 
250 to 400 guilders—an unprecedented sum. 


UNIVERSITY ESSAY COMPETITIONS 


In the new system of higher education established in 1815, learned 
societies played no official part. In the Netherlands, unlike in France, 
the name “academy” and the leading role in scholarly research were 
reserved for universities. The only society granted a permanent place 


* See Verhandelingen, uitgegeven door het Haagsch Genootschap, 1842, vol. 2. 

% The answer submitted by Pieter Paulus (1753-1796) became very well-known and 
influential (Goslinga, Rechten, p. 63). 

37 The Royal Holland Society of Sciences and Humanites and the Batavian Society of 
Experimental Philosophy, however, appointed Priestley as a member (Sepp, Proeve, 
p. 46). 

*8 See Sepp, Proeve, p. 48; Heering, ‘Strijde.’ 
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in the university system was the Royal Netherlands Institute of 
Sciences, Letters, and Fine Arts, founded by Louis Napoleon. 

Yet the tradition of the learned societies continued to influence the 
development of higher education in the Netherlands, as evidenced by 
the introduction of university essay competitions. The drafting com- 
mittee for the Royal Decree of 1815 had not unanimously supported 
this proposal. Some members even felt that essay competitions could 
be harmful, because such competitions created the impression that 
scholarship should, above all, serve practical purposes.” The univer- 
sity essay competitions had a very different rationale: “assistance for 
capable young men of limited means.”” Along with seventy national 
scholarships (which would be used largely for students of theology), 
the government decided to award twenty-two gold medals annually, 
“as a reward for outstanding achievements.”* These medals would go 
to the winners of essay contests for students at universities and athe- 
naea. The Leiden professors could pose essay questions in ten subject 
areas each year, while the Utrecht and Groningen professors were 
allowed six each. 

Award ceremonies took place at the annual inauguration of the new 
rector, and winning essays were published in the university annals, “to 
foster competitive spirit.” These annals, which would otherwise have 
been mere lists of professors, classes, and dissertations, thus became 
weighty, valuable tomes. Even outside the academic world, victory in 
an essay contest could have its benefits: the government promised to 
regard it as an advantage when considering a “petition for promotion 
or appointment to a given position.” 

In recent decades, there has been a great deal of research into eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century societies, including their essay com- 
petitions. But hardly anything has been written about the university 
competitions.* This neglect is unjustified, because even though essay 
competitions were not a new phenomenon in the nineteenth century, 
the university competitions did have novel features. In particular, they 
were not intended for established scholars, but were restricted to 
students, and so played a role in the recruitment of talented young 
academics. 


3 See Jonckbloet, Gedenkboek, p. 196; Mijnhardt, “Genootschap, p. 92. 
40 KB 2 VIII 1815, art. 204. 
4 Ibid., art. 204-213. 
42 Ibid., art. 212, 227. 
Huizinga, ‘Geschiedenis,’ p. 14; Groen, Onderwijs; Otterspeer, Wiekslag. 
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Precisely for that reason, Klikspaan was dismissive of students who 
participated in these contests, portraying them as contemptible speci- 
mens of the race of “Student Authors,” even more bent on achieving 
social recognition than young poets and dissertation writers. His 
sketch caricaturing them concludes 


that the Essay Competitions have no purpose but to extend the period 
of study and to turn the victor into a pedant, or, if he already is one, to 
feed his pedantry ... In fact, all that writing and squabbling only leads 
to folly, error, and vanity ...“ 


Klikspaan presents the cautionary tale of a theology student with the 
apt name of Gijsbert van Beuselwoude.* Gijsbert is sitting in a barge, 
flaunting his knowledge of Greek, his wide reading, and the medal he 
has won—until he meets an old-fashioned pastor who has no fewer 
than three such medals. By confronting this theology student with “an 
old, corpulent gentleman in black with knee breeches, a squarish 
wig, and an umbrella in a gray bag between his legs,” and by setting 
the scene in a barge, Klikspaan insinuated that university essay 
competitions were a backward institution. In the field of theology, 
however, they encouraged an increase in the number of doctoral 
defenses. 

Participating in an essay competition was good practice for writing 
and defending a dissertation, and the award ceremony was highly 
reminiscent of a doctoral defense. Before receiving the medal, the cho- 
sen author had to spend half an hour, later increased to an hour, 
“defending his essay against criticism from the members of the 
faculty.”* Furthermore, the essay was usually at least as long as a the- 
ology dissertation and, until mid-century, always in Latin. 

A comparison between the Annales (university annals) and the 
Alba Promotorum (lists of doctoral degree recipients) shows that 
among the 135 theologians who received doctorates in the first thirty 
years after the Royal Decree of 1815, 33 (almost a quarter) had won a 
gold medal or an accessit (honorable mention).” In Leiden and 
Utrecht, this was true of about two out of ten new doctors, and in 
Groningen a full four out of ten. The first five Groningen theology 


“ Klikspaan, Studenten-Typen. In Studentenschetsen, p. 83. 

3 Translator’s note: Beuzelen means “talk nonsense” or “concern oneself with tri- 
fles.” 

4 KB 2 VIII 1815, art. 210a. 

4 For the first ten years, a full one in three new doctors of theology had earned one 
of these distinctions. 
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students to receive doctorates after 1815 (J. A. Karsten, Taco Roorda, 
Petrus Hofstede de Groot, C. H. van Herwerden CHzn, and J. E. 
Feisser) were all essay competition winners. Van Herwerden had even 
won two medals, one from the Leiden theology faculty and other from 
the faculty of letters in Groningen. Other theology students also man- 
aged to win competitions in other fields, thanks to their preliminary 
education in the humanities. Of the 33 prize-winning theologians 
mentioned above, 10 had responded to a literary, historical, or philo- 
sophical essay question. 

Although there were fewer theology students in Groningen than in 
Leiden or Utrecht, just as many of them won competitions, because 
the theology faculty there had the same number of prizes to give out, 
and tended to award them to its own students. This cannot simply be 
attributed to favoritism, because the entries were anonymous. 
Participants were even required to have someone else copy their 
essays, so that the handwriting would not give them away.* It seems 
probable, however, that after announcing the essay questions, profes- 
sors urged their own students to compete, and that some students felt 
compelled to defend the honor of their faculty. This was probably 
especially true in the small, outlying town of Groningen. 

This rivalry between the three universities presumably encouraged 
students to write not only prize-winning essays, but also dissertations. 
In 1820, a reviewer noted the “admirable spirit of competition between 
Leiden and Utrecht Universities.” ® At first, Groningen was not a seri- 
ous participant in this feud, and it did not graduate its first doctors of 
theology until 1824. But by the 1830s, considerably more theology stu- 
dents were receiving doctoral degrees in Groningen each year than in 
Utrecht. Relative to the number of matriculants, the difference was 
even greater. While in Leiden and Groningen there was one doctoral 
defense for every ten Reformed proponents’ exams, in Utrecht this 
ratio was only one in thirty.” Even among the Utrecht theology stu- 
dents who had won an essay competition (in the period 1815-1844), 
only a quarter received doctorates, compared to one-half of the 
prize-winners in Leiden and two-thirds in Groningen. In Groningen’s 


48 KB 2 VIII 1815, art. 210b. 

2 De Recensent, ook der Recensenten, vol. 13 (1820), p. 267. 

5° In Utrecht, the number of doctoral degrees awarded, relative to the number of 
proponents’ examinations, rose from 0.03 in the 1830s to 0.07 in the 1840s, 0.13 in the 
1850s, and 0.21 in the 1860s. In that last decade, this figure was slightly higher in Gronin- 
gen (0.24), but considerably lower in Leiden (0.15). 
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small theology faculty, both forms of academic distinction thus 
accrued to the same small group of talented students—a favorable 
condition for the emergence of a distinctive school of thought (see 
Chapter III). 

Although entries for competitions often strongly resembled disser- 
tations, it was not customary for one essay to do double duty. Winners 
who wished to receive doctorates had to write a new treatise on a dif- 
ferent topic. Only later, in the 1840s, did it become acceptable to use 
prize-winning essays as dissertations. When Abraham Kuyper gradu- 
ated from Leiden University in 1862, for example, he defended a new 
version of an essay on Johannes a Lasco that had won an award from 
the Groningen theology faculty two years earlier.” A full three-quar- 
ters of the theology students who won essay competitions in the period 
1845-1875 also eventually received doctoral degrees—a much larger 
share than in the first thirty years after the Royal Decree of 1815. 
However, prize-winners formed a declining proportion of the degree 
recipients. While between 1815 and 1824 one in three new doctors of 
theology had won an essay competition, and between 1825 and 1844 
one in four or five, between 1845 and 1875 the proportion dropped to 
6% (about one in seventeen). A growing number of prizes were not 
awarded, either because there were no entries at all, or only one entry 
that was “superficial” in content or “barbaric” in style.” 

In 1836, to cut spending on higher education, the government 
decided that from then on the three universities would have to take 
turns holding essay competitions. In 1843, it did away with these com- 
petitions entirely. A few professors then decided to pay for medals out 
of their own pockets, until in 1851 the king took over from them. But 
even then, medals often went unawarded. Evidently, university essay 
contests were on their way out. By this time, they no longer had a note- 
worthy influence on trends in the number of theology doctorates. 


IN THE INTEREST OF THEOLOGY 


The university essay competition reflected a meritocratic belief that 
intellectual achievement should open the way to privileged social posi- 
tions. In practice, however, students learned that knowledge, talent, 
and hard work were not, by any means, the only paths to success. For 


`l Puchinger, Kuyper, p. 162. 
* Kuyper’s winning essay was the only entry (Puchinger, Kuyper, p. 119). 
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“Willem at work on his dissertation”; lithograph (c. 1850) by Alexander Ver Huell. 
In the second half of the nineteenth century, theological dissertations grew more and 
more voluminous. 


a few guilders, many professors would write a testimonial for lectures 
that a student had rarely, if ever, attended, as explained in this anony- 
mous parody of a well-known poem by Hiëronymus van Alphen: 


This letter my Professor sent 
Was costly, but a boon; 

Now I am happy and content 
And will not be back soon! 

Oh! only those with gold, I fear, 
Are praised as diligent. 

And so rejoice! Be of good cheer! 
Our money is well-spent.*? 


Gold could even pave the way to a degree, not because professors were 
selling diplomas—as they had been known to do in Harderwijk in ear- 
lier days**—but because some students hired ghost writers. According 
to Klikspaan, there was a lively trade in dissertations. 


5 “Het Testimonium,’ in Anonymous, Kleine gedichten. 
5% Stegeman, ‘Eendagspromoties.’ 
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There are slave markets, where black parents sell the fruit of their loins 
to whites; there are also Dissertation markets, where ingenious fathers 
peddle the offspring of their intellect to the lazy and stupid.” 


Among law students, these professional writers were known as “law- 
yer-makers.””° It is implausible that theologians also received doctoral 
degrees for other people’s work. A theological dissertatio, disputatio, 
or specimen was usually much longer and based on far more research 
than the papers produced by students of law or medicine, which were 
often little more than a string of well-turned sentences. In 1840, it even 
became permissible again (as it had been before 1815) for law students 
to earn a doctoral degree by defending a mere list of theses.” This may 
explain Klikspaan’s querulous tone: 


Dissertations! A ponderous variety of calling card, which one brings 
around to one’s friends to let them know that one is about to leave the 
Academy ... academical ephemerae, with at most three days to live.” 


In contrast, a theological dissertation was specialized work that could 
not easily be entrusted to anyone else. Even so, in 1826 a reviewer ven- 
tured to observe that even at defenses of theology dissertations, one 
might well ask “how much outside aid has played its part here.” He 
thus saw no reason why theologians with doctorates should be 
rewarded with “preferential appointment to the most distinguished 
and advantageous positions.”” As it happens, one of the first young 
doctors of theology, Barthold Reinier, baron De Geer (1791-1840), left 
autobiographical notes describing not only how he set out to fight 
Napoleon’s troops as a student, but also how he wrote his dissertation. 
He soon hit on a topic: the story of Balaam (Numbers 22-24). After 
consulting with Prof. J. H. Pareau, De Geer set to work. 


And there I went ... toiling and moiling. Yes, I must confess to that. 
For to be honest, I never could make a good end of such tasks. And so 
at last, after quite a bit of fruitless effort and lost time, it fell onto Pareau’s 
shoulders. He took it upon himself to emend the Diss., yet as far as the 
organization, matter, and style were concerned, went so very much his 
own way that practically the entire tract, in its final form, issued from 


5 Klikspaan, Studenten-Typen, in: Studentenschetsen, p. 79. 

°° Vrankrijker, Eeuwen, pp. 73-5. 

5 KB2 VIII 1815, art. 10. After the passage of a new law on higher education in 1876, 
theses without a dissertation were no longer accepted, although this rule was not in effect 
from 1895 to 1921. 

58 Klikspaan, Studenten-Typen, p. 82 

© Bijdragen tot de Beoefening en Geschiedenis der Godgeleerde Wetenschappen, 
vol. 13 (1826), p. 747. 
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his pen. Only the preface, aside from a few particulars and variations, 
and the Theses were mine. So it often goes with a Dissert., my friends! 
And so it went with mine.® 


In short, De Geer was awarded a doctorate not for his own work but 
for his advisor’s. As a token of his gratitude, he gave Pareau a tea ser- 
vice (or, he wondered in his memoirs, was it a mantel clock?) and a 
silver tobacco box. Pareau was “rather happy with his presents,” 
remained on good terms with his student, and did not speak of the 
matter. But “whether he kept quiet in the long run, I dare not say.” So 
the reviewer quoted above was right after all: even in the theology fac- 
ulty, doctoral candidates did not always write their own dissertations. 
There was an obvious difference, however: they did not hire fellow 
students, but let their professors do the work. This method presum- 
ably had advantages for the professors, beyond a tobacco box and a tea 
service (or a mantel clock); namely, the academic prestige that stu- 
dents with doctorates conferred on them and their close colleagues. 
Dutch theology faculties seem to have competed to produce new doc- 
tors, especially in the first few decades after the Royal Decree of 1815.°! 


A SCHOLAR IN THE MANSE 


Although not all dissertations were written alone, from 1815 onward a 
theology doctorate was essentially a reward for academic achievement. 
Honorary doctorates became highly exceptional, and the recipients 
were generally non-Reformed professors, or else missionary pastors. 
Almost all doctors of theology had written dissertations—though not 
necessarily in their university years. Among the fifty theologians who 
defended their dissertations between 1815 and 1829, 10% were already 
ministers. This figure rose to at least 18% of the fifty candidates for 
theology doctorates in the 1830s,” and to 24% in the 1840s (see Table 
6.2). The lists in the Alba Promotorum, which generally state the place 
of birth, instead give the places where these new graduates were serv- 
ing as ministers. This was difficult to express clearly in Latin, because 


© RA Utrecht, FA De Geer van Jutphaas, inv. no. 267; the diary consists of loose, un- 
numbered pages and is in a wholly disorganized state. 

61 See Van den Bergh, Gedenkboek, p. 190. 

© I have been unable to find biographical information about the Groningen doctors 
H.N. la Clé (June 17, 1835) and J. W. Scholtz (June 12, 1839) and the Leiden doctors A. 
Roux (March 7, 1838), J. P. van der Meer de Wys (March 28, 1838), and C. J. van der Vlis 
(June 28, 1839). 
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the usual nineteenth-century Dutch term for a minister was leraar 
(“teacher”), customarily rendered as doctor. With just the one Latin 
word, how could one explain that a new doctor of theology was also a 
minister? In this linguistic sense, being a minister was at odds with 
writing a dissertation. But in practical terms, the two activities went 
together very well. 

Ministers had traditionally been expected not only to complete uni- 
versity studies but to continue studying throughout their careers; it 
was felt that this would set them apart from the Catholic clergy. The 
General Regulations of 1816 proposed a new, more sociable system of 
permanent education: the rings of local pastors. As discussed in 
Chapter II, the sole practical task of these groups was to provide 
interim preaching for congregations without a minister of their own, 
but their meetings were supposed to be chiefly devoted to “consider- 
ing and discussing the topics of religion, the flourishing of Christianity, 
[and] the promotion of biblical knowledge.” 

The result was great diversity. The activities of the rings varied, as 
did the frequency of their meetings—sometimes only twice a year.” 
Some of them organized lectures, while others debated ecclesiastical 
and theological issues, or discussed sermons and knotty pastoral prob- 
lems. The Haarlem ring limited itself “to subjects concerning the 
Ministry of the Holy Gospel and in particular the pastoral part of it.°“ 
This explicit rule seems to have been intended to prevent the ring from 
deteriorating into a battleground for rival factions. That also explains 
why members were required to keep their discussions confidential. 
Many rings were also reading clubs, whose members jointly subscribed 
to magazines or bought books, which were sold to the highest bidder 
after they had circulated.® Even in the selection of reading material, 
there were great differences between rings; one might circulate mainly 
books on practical topics, while another might focus on academic 
works. 

More than once, the General Synodical Committee praised “the 
continuing studies of most of our Teachers, in all fields of Religious 


& See De Groot, ‘Reglement; Reenders, ‘Ring.’ 

& RA Noord-Holland, Archives of the Haarlem Ring, inv. no. 232: Notulenboek, 
Reglement 1819, art. II.1. 

& From 1847 onward, Reformed ministers in the city of Groningen could borrow 
books from the university library. Other academics, and students, were not granted that 
right until five years later (Huizinga, ‘Geschiedenis,’ p. 106). 
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scholarship,” but Van Koetsveld was skeptical about the scholarly 
utility of the ring meetings: 
[H]ow can one expect any great mass of learning and piety to be 


exchanged among people who, twice a year, spend a single day of leisure 
together?” 


Because the rings performed poorly, forty provincial ministers’ asso- 
ciations were established starting in the mid-1840s. Some were 
Reformed, while others were non-denominational Protestant groups. 
These “democratic” associations flourished, despite opposition from 
the General Synodical Committee and the Ministry of Public Worship, 
which saw them as a threat to church polity. In 1853, more than a third 
of Dutch ministers took part (some more actively than others) in pro- 
vincial ministers’ associations. They seem to have followed the 
example of schoolteachers (who formed their own association in 
1842), doctors (who followed suit in 1849), and other professional 
groups that had begun to organize, inspired by the rise of liberalism— 
and the railways. But after about 1855, most ministers’ associations 
began to fade away.” This makes it difficult to say whether they 
encouraged ministers to conduct scholarly research. It seems reason- 
able to assume there was an indirect link; the establishment of such 
organizations expressed a wish to look at the ministry not only as an 
office, but also as a profession.” 


EAGER LEARNERS 


While the number of students receiving doctorates fluctuated strongly 
between 1820 and 1850, it remained virtually constant relative to the 
number of Reformed proponents: seven to nine doctorates for every 
hundred proponents (see Table 6.1). That was an undeniably small 
percentage in comparison to other courses of study, but much higher 
than in previous decades. In its first annual report, in 1829, the General 
Synodical Committee referred with pride to the “many who now leave 


6° PGS 1843, p. 13; see also PGS 1842, p. 13; until then, the rings had not reported to 
the synod, but to the Ministry of Public Worship (Vree, ‘Kraaienplaag,’ p. 111). 

© Van Koetsveld, Pastorie, p. 81. 

8 See Vree, ‘Kraaienplaag,’ p. 140. 

© See Vree, ‘Kraaienplaag,’ p. 123; the heaviest blow to the provincial ministers’ asso- 
ciations was the struggle between orthodox and “modern” theologians. 

7 See also Aalders, ‘Start.’ 
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Abraham Kuyper at his doctoral defense in Leiden, September 20, 1862. Kuyper later 
became the leader of the neo-Calvinist faction in the Netherlands Reformed Church. 


our Academies with the distinguished title of Doctor.”’' These highly 
educated theologians, the report said, could call a halt to the alarming 
trend toward disintegration in the Reformed Church, “the spirit that 
denounces and distrusts Teachers and yearns to rise above them.” 
This anticlerical, separatist inclination was said to be due “chiefly to 
ignorance.”” 

After mid-century, the number of new theology doctorates reached 
unprecedented heights. Instead of eight young doctors for every one 
hundred proponents, in the 1850s there were no fewer than thirteen, 
and in the 1860s a full fourteen. Evidently, not only the number of 
theology students had increased, but also their interest in acad- 
emic research. From the perspective of church history, it is easy to 


71 PGS 1829, p. 15; Bernard Verwey (Adres, p. 28) had noted this earlier. 

72 PGS 1829, p. 14. A quarter-century earlier, the Bibliotheek van Theologische Let- 
terkunde (1805, p. 208) had referred to awarding doctoral degrees as an effective way to 
curtail the “presumptuousness” of congregants, who “all too often sit in judgment over 
the abilities of their Teachers, though incompetent to do so.” 
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understand why there might have been increased interest in scholar- 
ship. The 1850s, 60s, and 70s were the heyday of Modern Theology, 
the theological movement most deeply committed to scholarly 
research. The stated goal of the “moderns” was to re-evaluate the 
Christian faith through unbiased philosophical analysis and histori- 
cal-critical study. 


MODERN THEOLOGY: “FAITH PLUS CHEMISTRY” 


While the Groningen School was espousing its Enlightened-Romantic 
view of salvation history, the German theologian David Friedrich 
Strauss published Das Leben Jesu kritisch bearbeitet (1835-36; trans- 
lated by George Eliot as The Life of Jesus Critically Examined, 1846). 
This work portrays Jesus as an ordinary person, a noble-hearted Jewish 
teacher of the people, who after his death had been deified. If you want 
to know who Jesus really was, Strauss argues, you have to take a sober, 
skeptical look at the accounts of his life in the New Testament; the 
miracle stories, for example, can be dismissed as pious myths. 

In Germany and Switzerland, Strauss’s book provoked ferocious 
debate, and not merely among theologians. Because he wrote in his 
native language, instead of Latin, his ideas were accessible to laypeo- 
ple. But the Netherlands remained unruffled by this controversy. In 
1839, a Dutch publishing house announced plans for a Dutch edition 
of the first volume of Das Leben Jesu. Prof. P. Hofstede de Groot, the 
leader of the Groningen School, cautioned the public about this “mis- 
carriage of the century,” the “unripe and bitter fruit of a Philosophy in 
disarray,” and called on the publisher to abandon the project. He 
claimed that the book could only be of use to theologians, “just as the 
Physician has to understand the insane in order to locate the seat of 
their ailment.” When the publisher persisted in spite of this warning, 
the booksellers’ association asked its members to boycott the book, so 
that “what is most holy and precious will not be sacrificed to the ava- 
rice of our noble trade.” It then bought up the entire edition and kept 
it off the shelves. When the editors of Wetenschappelijke Bladen 
(Scholarly Pages) published an essay about Strauss in translation in 
1856, they added a footnote in which they more or less apologized for 
doing so: 


73 Provinciale Groninger Courant, 1839, no. 45, pp. 2-3; quoted in Vree, Godgeleer- 
den, 197. 
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By publishing this article ... the Editors ... have no other objective than 
to expose interested persons in this country to an independent and 
thorough analysis of the value of The Life of Jesus by Dr. Strauss. Now 
that a full twenty years have passed since the publication of this work, 
they believe they can permit themselves to present his point of view to 
a larger circle, without presuming to take any position of their own on 
theological issues, and considering the well-known interest of the Dutch 
public in all matters concerning the Bible and Christianity. The attentive 
reader cannot fail to note how irresistible the power of the Christian 
religion must be if, even after such an attack on its historical origins, it 
is still recognized as divine and praised by the the noblest of our gen- 
eration.” 


In 1858, the booksellers’ association had all remaining copies of the 
Dutch translation destroyed.” By then, however, a new approach to 
theology had emerged alongside the Groningen School, one which 
took account of the new independence of philosophy and the natural 
sciences. In the early nineteenth century, their role had been to pro- 
vide evidence for God’s existence and goodness. But now they were 
starting to speak for themselves, and instead of supporting the 
Christian worldview, they were undermining it. Heaven began to look 
like a castle in the air. Was there a philosophically and scientifically 
respectable way of talking about God? 

In 1846, C. W. Opzoomer gave a clear answer to that question. In 
his inaugural address as a professor of philosophy in Utrecht, he 
argued for discarding the idea of a God separate from the world and a 
“supernatural” reality alongside the empirical one. God and the cos- 
mos were one. This “monism” led Opzoomer to reject any notion of 
divine intervention. Miracles were impossible, and terms like “revela- 
tion,” “sin,” and “redemption” had a metaphorical meaning at best. 
Opzoomer’s attack on “supernaturalism” enraged orthodox believers 
but won him the goodwill of liberals and progressives. He lectured to 
packed halls with many theology students in the audience. But many 
people felt that his method of resolving the tension between faith and 
science (or philosophy) went much too far. 

Supernaturalism was equally distasteful to J. H. Scholten, who was 
appointed professor of theology in Franeker in 1840, and in Leiden in 
1843. Unlike Opzoomer, he tried to reconcile faith and science through 
a historical and philosophical reconstruction of the “spirit and essence” 


™ Wetenschappelijke Bladen, 1856, vol. 2, p. 64. 
7 Kruseman, Bouwstoffen, pp. 14-15, note 1. 
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of Christian faith, which had been preserved in the Calvinist tradition. 
In 1848, he published the first volume of a lengthy study entitled De 
leer der Hervormde Kerk in hare grondbeginselen uit de bronnen voor- 
gesteld en beoordeeld (The Principles of the Doctrine of the Reformed 
Church Expounded and Evaluated from the Sources). Scholten’s 
methods seemed very traditional: he gave “the absolute sovereignty of 
God” a pivotal role and did not hesitate to use the theologically charged 
term “predestination.” But to him, this term in fact meant little more 
than “causality” or “determinism.” Scholten aimed to show that the 
modern worldview was implicit in traditional theological concepts, 
and that there was therefore no fundamental conflict between 
Christianity and modern philosophy or science. 

In the 1850s, Opzoomer became an adherent of “empirical philoso- 
phy,” which was based on sensory perception and feelings (including 
“the religious feeling”). Scholten, too, said that theologians, like natu- 
ral scientists, should do empirical research, though not by conducting 
experiments, but through “historical-critical” study of texts from the 
Bible and the history of Christianity. This was a new school of theol- 
ogy that had emerged in Germany, and particularly in Tubingen, 
where a research group centered on Prof. Ferdinand Christian Baur 
aimed to analyze the Bible using techniques developed for ancient 
Greek and Roman texts. They considered the gospels, for instance, to 
be tendentious writings, colored by the rivalries between different fac- 
tions in the early Christian movement. 

The Dutch tradition of Bible scholarship was long and distin- 
guished, but it focused on semantic and grammatical issues. Some 
theologians also engaged in textual criticism, reconstructing the “orig- 
inal” versions of Bible texts by comparing manuscripts. This required 
great caution, because correction of the Textus Receptus could be 
interpreted as an offence against Holy Scripture.” The “authenticity” 
(ie, authorship) and origins of texts were even more delicate subjects, 
and so scholars generally gave them only a perfunctory glance before 
proceeding to exegesis, which provided uncontroversial material for 
sermons. Research was in the service of oratory in those days—and 
not just in the field of theology. Scholarship in general was seen a civi- 
lized endeavor whose justification lay in eloquence (see Chapter V). 


7% The Textus Receptus is the generally accepted text of the New Testament. The 
name refers to a phrase in the preface to the 1633 edition: Textum ergo habes nunc ab 
omnibus receptum. 
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The study of the origins of Biblical texts was thus kept on the theo- 
logical margins for many years, as an unavoidable but vaguely impious 
preliminary.” Around the mid-nineteenth century, however, it 
became a more prominent part of theological studies, thanks not only 
to Modern Theologians like Opzoomer and Scholten, but also to 
“apologetic” scholars who sought to protect traditional Christianity. 
In the first volume of the Jaarboeken voor Wetenschappelijke Theologie 
(Yearbooks of Scientific Theology),” the young Utrecht theologian 
Dr. J. I. Doedes published a program for inleidingswetenschap, defining 
its domain as “the history of the origins, compilation, and transmis- 
sion of the books of the New Testament.”” The term inleidingsweten- 
schap (literally “introductory studies”) was in fact outdated, according 
to Doedes, since textual criticism and historical-critical research were 
not merely the prelude to exegesis, but an independent field of inquiry. 
It was on this terrain that Doedes challenged Opzoomer and his fol- 
lowers, arguing that questions such as whether Jesus had worked mir- 
acles could not be answered through philosophical reflection, but 
solely through historical research: “No other court for Christianity 
than that of historical criticism.” Doedes believed that this type of 
research would inevitably support the tenets of traditional Christian 
faith. 

Research into the backgrounds of Biblical writings was becoming a 
new battlefield of theological debate, which until then had generally 
focused on the relationship between the Christian worldview and 
modern philosophy. Doedes’s belief that this critical research would 
confirm Christian doctrine turned out to be very far off the mark. Not 
only were Modern Bible scholars much more skeptical about the his- 
torical accuracy of the accounts in the Old and New Testament, but 
they also took historical criticism in a new and very different direc- 
tion, with an evolutionary approach to the origins of Biblical writings. 
Historical-critical scholarship was no longer the handmaiden of exe- 
gesis, but instead aimed to reconstruct the development of the religion 
of Israel and early Christianity. 

The unchallenged leader of this modern school of Bible scholarship 
was Abraham Kuenen, who taught in Leiden from 1851 onward. He 
and the German scholar Karl Heinrich Graf advanced the hypothesis 


7 See Sepp, Proeve, 459. 

7 The title of this periodical (1845-1856) is quite telling; apparently, it was no 
longer self-evident that theology was a science. 

” See Klijn, Wordingsgeschiedenis, p. 14; NNBW II 171. 
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that large portions of the Pentateuch, the five “books of Moses,” had 
not been written until after the Babylonian exile. They argued that, 
just as the New Testament showed the traces of rivalries between 
Hellenistic and Jewish Christians, the Old Testament reflected a strug- 
gle between divergent groups of religious specialists, particularly 
priests and prophets, and that this development could be traced by 
looking for traces of multiple authorship even within single books of 
the Bible. 

Evolutionism thus became a defining feature of the modernists, 
alongside their opposition to supernaturalism. Indeed, they saw signs 
of progress in their own day, and expected Modern Theology to lead 
to a new Reformation. 


In our Church, too, do we not feel a kind of catechismal draft (of no 
small force) that chills a person’s heart? Sin and death and blood and 
crucifixion echo all around us. For goodness’ sake, will you not fling 
open the windows and doors, let God’s sun sparkle in the vaulted ceil- 
ing, let the morning wind blow away all the cobwebs and immemorial 
dust. Let the books be rebound, no, revised and updated through and 
through. Let the scaffold-colored benches and screens be cleared away, 
or otherwise—a new coat of paint, if you please! Make that unfortunate 
pulpit a cubit shorter, and two cubits broader. Make that prig of a pre- 
centor go home. Make— yes, my friend, make everything new.* 


It was thought that Protestantism would then become more attractive 
to Catholics and even Jews: “If Christianity is interpreted soundly, one 
day … even the Israelite … will venerate Jesus as the Son of Man …”*! 
To bring about this new wave of reform, laypeople too would have to 
learn of the results of recent scholarship in philosophy and Bible stud- 
ies. 

The first popularizer of these ideas was Conrad Busken Huet, the 
Walloon Reformed minister and man of letters mentioned in previous 
chapters, who had studied with Scholten. In 1857-1858 he published 
Brieven over den Bijbel (Letters on the Bible), a serial in which a young 
man named Reinout (not a professional theologian but a stockbroker) 
explained the new, scientific view of the Bible to his younger sister 
Machteld. Thirty years later, the publisher recollected that: 


#0 Anonymous, J. D. L. Huifman aan Jan de Wit, in: Los en vast. Uit de briefwisseling 
van een Leidsch student; Leiden: Van Doesburgh 1866. 
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The first installment met with a kind of repugnance, and barely one 
hundred copies were sold. Many booksellers returned their consignment 
copies to the publisher and refused to keep them on their shelves.” 


Another eyewitness, who was only fifteen when Busken Huet’s “let- 
ters” were published, had equally vivid memories of the event: 


… I can still see the horror on the faces on some of my father’s congre- 
gants who had dared apprise themselves of this ferocious attack on the 
Bible and Christianity; I still hear the whisper of their voices when the 
subject was raised; I still see them surreptitiously showing one another 
the latest installment of the work. Busken Huet was the Strauss and 
Voltaire of the Netherlands in one.” 


c 


An acquaintance of Busken Huet’s described him as the man “... who 
gave offense to many by venturing to bring the problems of Modern 
Theology—the ultimate consequence of Protestantism—out of the 
study and into broad daylight for the people of the church.”** Huet was 
resented for telling tales out of school, and his clerical career was over. 
He seems to have realized this, because even before completing his 
series of letters, he pseudonymously published a fictitious, satirical let- 
ter in which a retired minister urges his son, who is also a minister, to 
stay well away from theological scholarship: 


Practice it, if you wish, but believe me, it is only useful if viewed as a 
form of gymnastics for our brains and our minds. You desire a little 
exercise? Fine, as long as you take it behind closed doors, in good com- 
pany, or, if you must, in the yard behind your manse. The yard is bad 
enough, or had you forgotten about the kitchen maid? The silent witness 
to your somersaults? Gymnastics on the street, in the open air, is better 
left to showmen, tightrope walkers, seedy characters ...*° 


This was Busken Huet’s way of acknowledging that he had put himself 
in an impossible situation, by bringing matters out into the open when 
decency demanded that they remain “behind closed doors.” 


® Kruseman, Bouwstoffen, vol. 1, p. 401; see also Buitenwerf-van der Molen, God, 
p. 57. 

3 A.G. van Hamel, ‘Conrad Busken Huet,’ in: E. D. Pijzel, Mannen van beteekenis 
in onze dagen. Levensschetsen en portretten (Haarlem, 1887), pp. 13-14; quoted in 
Praamstra, ‘Herinneringen,’ p. 9v. See also NNBW II 540. 

% H. P. G. Quack, ‘Conrad Busken Huet, 1826-1886. Persoonlijke herinneringen,’ 
De Gids, 1886, 397-400, quoted in Praamstra, Huet, p. 10. 

85 Wereldwijsheid van een rustend predikant,’ Nederlandsche Spectator, 1858, vol. 
3, no. 6 (Sunday, February 7, 1858); reprinted in Tijgergenoegens, pp. 39-45. Huet’s 
father was not a minister (though many of his forefathers had been) but a high-rank- 
ing government official; see Praamstra, Huet, pp. 26-31. 
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In Brieven, Reinout tells his sister that many Bible stories were not 
of historical, but of symbolic, moral, aesthetic, or practical value: “The 
creation story, for instance, I take to be an attempt to explain the ori- 
gin of the week.”*° “I have recognized my error,” he writes—an error 
from which Machteld too can free herself—”in thinking that a thing 
stops being true simply because it did not actually take place.”*” 

Reinout did believe, however, that there was a good deal to be said 
for the historical authenticity of Jesus’ resurrection, more than for any 
other “miracle story.”** After scrutinizing a whole series of passages 
and themes, he closes his last letter with a resounding affirmation of 
the modern view on the origins and authority of the Bible: 


Just as all Christianity is purely devotional love after Christ’s example, 
the entire Bible is purely a human creation. Yes, a creation inspired by 
the personal faith of the prophets and apostles; brought forth by the 
national genius of the Hebrews, which genius both the apostles and the 
prophets represented; one that did not fall from the clouds like a meteor, 
but rose from the bosom of the Jewish people, as the goddess of beauty 
rose from the billows whose foam created her; one which was not, in 
part or whole, put on paper and collected in one or two volumes through 
the external intervention of Providence, but which emerged leaf by leaf, 
like a budding flower, from the stem of Israel; one that did not bypass 
the Jews or go over the heads as it came to us from God, but came from 
the Jews themselves, under God’s guidance; a human creation, in other 
words, inspired by human faith, consummated by human art, preserved 
by human care, understood by every true human heart and acknowl- 
edged as the voice of the heart, as the voice of human devotion, human 
suffering, human happiness: such is the human creation the Bible is to 
me.” 


These letters made a deep impression on the public; some were enthu- 
siastic, and others outraged. While in Germany, the birthplace of 
modern Biblical criticism, only scholars were actively engaged with 
the new method, in the Netherlands it became a public issue, a topic of 
conversation for the entire educated middle class.” 

The modern Remonstrant minister P. A. de Génestet wrote a pas- 
tiche of the correspondence between Reinout and his sister. In this 
poem, Machteld is not in the company of her brother, the stockbroker, 
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Huet, Brieven, p. 73. 

87 Busken Huet, Brieven, p. 64. 

$ Busken Huet, Brieven, p. 469. 

® Busken Huet, Brieven, pp. 494-95; see also Bos, ‘Christenen.’ 
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but her suitor (and cousin), who is a proponent. On a fine summer 
evening, they sit in a gazebo and talk, in louder voices than one might 
expect from two young lovers. 


Are they enraptured by some song, 
Their young hearts full of poetry? 

Or are those jealous words they croon? 
Sweet notions for their honeymoon? 
Has the Proponent made too free? 


But no, ye Gods—they are discussing, 
As Philomel’s strains their ears caress 
Beneath the fragrant lilac tree, 

The question of the verity 

of the Apostles’ Acts!—no less.”! 


This “Theological Romance, XIXth century, 2nd half” was included in 
a series of poems called Leekedichtjes (Laymen’s Verses), which De 
Génestet began publishing in 1857. In an ironic but tempered tone, 
sometimes reverent or wistful, he discussed the theological and eccle- 
siastical issues of his day, and won a good deal of sympathy for the 
Modern Theologians.” Their conclusions were accessible to the public 
in the periodical De Bijbelvriend (The Bible Friend), established in 
1856, and in De Gids (The Guide; see Chapter V), which served as a 
platform for Modern Theology from 1858 onward. Conrad Busken 
Huet, Allard Pierson, E. J. P. Jorissen, A. D. Loman, and C. P. Tiele 
expounded their views at length in its pages.” Modern Theology 
(“faith plus chemistry,” in Multatuli's derisive words) thus became a 
school of thought within the Reformed, Mennonite, Lutheran, and 
Remonstrant Churches. This sometimes put professional relation- 
ships under severe strain: 


Old acquaintances no longer started their letters with My Dear Friend, 
but with Sir ... My letters of condolence elicited replies by return mail 
stating that the recipients refused to be consoled by me. In short, every- 
one had a lesson to teach Herr Doktor ... Herr Doktor wurde katechisirt, 
a long, sad, sterile catechesis, which taught me only to ask whether 
Holland has already become a Protestant country in the same sense that 
Belgium is a Catholic one.” 


°’ De Génestet, Leeke-dichtjes, XIX (1859; excerpt). 

%2 See Lindeboom, Geschiedenis, vol. 2, p. 98. 

3 See Aerts, Gids, p. 44. 

* Pierson, Intimis, pp. 42-3. Translator’s note: Herr Doktor wurde katechisirt is a 
quote from Goethe’s Faust. The point of the contrast between the Netherlands and Bel- 
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The factional conflict began in earnest around 1861, when a number 
of modern pastors announced in their Easter morning sermons that 
they did not believe Jesus had truly risen from the dead. Even though 
Huet had affirmed the historicity of the resurrection in Brieven, he 
said in a sermon on 1 Corinthians 2:2 that: 


we would be misleading ourselves if we forced upon ourselves the belief 
that the Christian church is built on the cornerstone of a corpse that 
surprisingly, or in any another manner, came back to life. This notion 
has some value as dogma or poetry ... But such stories have no his- 
torical signifiance whatsoever.” 


In its 1861 annual report, the General Synodical Committee noted 
“that the differences between views on Christianity and the Bible seem 
to be greater than ever before.” This parting of ways was soon insti- 
tutionalized: orthodox believers formed the Association of Netherlands 
Reformed Ministers (1862) and the Confessional Association (1864), 
while their opponents founded the Assembly of Modern Theologians 
(1866), the Dutch Protestant Union (1870), and the Theologisch 
Tijdschrift (Theological Journal, 1867). Two leading modernists, 
Busken Huet and Pierson, were no longer on the scene; the former had 
resigned from the Reformed clergy in 1862, and the latter in 1865 (see 
Chapter VII). 


BUILDING ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Liberalism was making waves not only in the Reformed Church (in 
the form of Modern Theology), but also in Dutch politics. This was 
liberalism in the traditional continental sense: a belief in individual 
freedom, with an emphasis on property rights and middle-class inter- 
ests. In 1848, when violent revolutions were breaking out in other 
European countries, the Netherlands adopted a highly liberal, demo- 
cratic constitution without so much as a drop of blood being shed. 
This constitution guaranteed a variety of rights for the first time in 
history. The simultaneous rise of political liberalism and theological 
modernism was no mere coincidence; the two ideologies were closely 
related. Furthermore, even before 1848, modern theologians began 


gium is that the Dutch had traditionally seen Belgian Catholicism as rigidly dogmatic, 
whereas Dutch Protestantism was thought to be undogmatic and tolerant. 

°° Busken Huet, ‘Christus’, in: Kanselredenen, p. 88-9. 
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taking steps to prepare the Reformed Church and its ministers for the 
consequences of the liberal transformation. 

Half a century after the Batavian Revolution, the separation of 
church and state was being taken seriously once again. The 1848 con- 
stitution gave all religious communities the right to make and amend 
their own rules of church order as they saw fit, without government 
interference.” The Reformed synod was free to rewrite its General 
Regulations, and on May 1, 1852, it adopted a new, more or less “dem- 
ocratic” structure for the Reformed Church (see Chapter VIII). Other 
religious groups had the same freedom; in late 1851, Pope Pius IX 
informed the Dutch government that he wished to reinstate the epis- 
copal hierarchy in the Netherlands. With the assistance of the govern- 
ment (the first one led by Johan Rudolf Thorbecke, the architect of the 
1848 constitution), he was able to do so within a year and a half. Three 
centuries after the Dutch Revolt began, Catholic bishops returned to 
“the famed provinces of Holland and Brabant.”** The apostolic letter 
making this announcement greatly vexed Protestants, particularly 
because it railed against the “heresy” of Calvinism and lauded the 
growth of Catholicism. In a pastoral letter, the General Synodical 
Committee concurred with the government’s position, accepting the 
legitimacy of re-establishing the Catholic hierarchy. But Protestant 
commentators raised a hue and cry, declaring that this would mean 
the return of religious coercion, censorship, the Inquisition, and burn- 
ing heretics at the stake. Soon, 200 pamphlets had appeared and 
200,000 people had signed a protest petition. The climax of this April 
Movement came when King William III visited Amsterdam, and the 
Reformed church council took the opportunity to present him with 
50,000 signatures. Thorbecke had stayed out of the religious fray, but 
the King expressed sympathy for the Protestant cause. This went 
beyond his mandate, and the new constitution stated that the minis- 
ters, rather than the king himself, were accountable for any such 
breaches. Accordingly, the Thorbecke government was forced to 
resign.” 

The fall of this government did not, however, restore the old rela- 
tionship between church and state; less than three months later, the 


°7 See De Visser, Kerk, vol. 3, p. 343; Rasker, Kerk, p. 156. 

% According to the apostolic letter of March 4, 1853, quoted in Reitsma, Geschiedenis, 
p. 395. 

° Van Welderen Rengers, Schets, pp. 84-104. 
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new government submitted a bill of its own on religious matters,’ 
prohibiting “ministers of religion” from appearing on the street in 
official or liturgical vestments. The main objective was to prevent 
Catholic processions, but it also applied to ministers. Henceforth, 
homes and churches were the only places where they could wear their 
traditional mantle and band (which had by then dwindled to “a thin 
snippet of lace on the back and a small piece of muslin in front”),’” 
knee-breeches, shoes with silver clasps, and a tricorn (see also Chapter 
II). Few of them seem to have minded this prohibition. Since the turn 
of the century, there had been multiple proposals to replace this anti- 
quated outfit with one that was more up-to-date, but no less digni- 
fied.’ Many pastors had either done away with their old costume or 
wore it only when preaching.'® In part, this was because it had lost its 
social cachet; by then, Seceder ministers and even undertakers’ men 
were wearing the same thing.'™ 

In 1854, the Reformed synod advised ministers to take the pulpit in 
a black velvet toga with an angular cap and a white band. The Walloon 
churches had a long tradition of wearing such a toga, known as the 
robe de Calvin. The Lutherans had adopted it in 1843, and the 
Remonstrants had done the same just one year later. So it was an 
obvious choice, but nonetheless a revealing one. In addition to being 
dignified, the toga, which was worn by professors, judges, and lawyers, 
suggested erudition. It emphasized something that Reformed minis- 
ters had in common with their Remonstrant, Lutheran, and Mennonite 
colleagues, something that set them apart from Catholics and Seceders: 
a university education. With the government withdrawing its support 
and protection from the Reformed Church, scholarship looked like a 
firm foundation on which to build. It was also a means of shielding the 
church and its Christian faith from critical “freethinkers,” who started 
their own magazine in 1855, and later founded an association of the 
same name: De Dageraad (The Dawn).’” 
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in Nieuwe Bijdragen ter Bevordering van de Kennis en Verbetering van den Eeredienst, 
vol. 2 (1817), pp. 313-15. 

103 See Anonymous, Brief (1827), p. 32; Hooijer-Bruins, Domineesdochter, p. 141. 

104 Aalders, Discussie.’ 

05 Noordenbos, Atheïsme, pp. 33-6. 
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ACADEMIC MANNERS 


In the third quarter of the nineteenth century, the “graduation cul- 
ture” among theology students changed in two striking ways. The first 
was that, in the 1850s, many more theologians received doctorates (see 
Table 6.1). The second was that only a fraction of these young doctors 
were ministers (see Table 6.2). This second change may have been 
related to fluctuations in the number of vacancies; it might have 
become more feasible to put off looking for a job until after receiving 
a doctorate. But it is at least as plausible that the cause lay not in the 
church, but in the universities. In the 1850s, theology professors seem 
to have changed their policy on awarding doctoral degrees. We find 
evidence that this was the case if we turn to one rather trivial feature of 
doctoral dissertations: their size. 

From 1815 to 1850, the vast majority of theological dissertations 
were about 150 pages long. Dissertations less than 100 pages long, or 
more than 200, were exceptions to the rule. Apparently there was a 
minimum and maximum length, official or otherwise. This changed 
in the second half of the century. The theological dissertations 
defended in the 1850s were only 125 pages long on average. Relative to 
previous decades, the number of long dissertations (more than 200 
pages long) decreased, and there were four times as many short ones 
(less than 100 pages long) (see Table 6.3). Evidently, standards had 
fallen—perhaps because the theology faculties aimed to award more 
doctoral degrees than they previously had. This posed a risk of “degree 
inflation,” which could eventually lead to devaluation of their own 
symbolic capital. On the other hand, it strengthened their position in 
the short term. 

As we saw in Chapter III, during the 1840s, the Reformed synod 
had tried to subject the theology faculties to its authority. It had failed, 
however, and academic freedom remained intact, for the time being. 
But now a different threat had emerged. The triumph of political lib- 
eralism in 1848 had revived a question which since the beginning of 
the century had been drowned out by talk of building a nation and 
bringing culture to the masses: given the separation of church and 
state, was there any place for a state institution dedicated to training 


106 T have been unable to find adequate biographical information about five doctors 
from this period: W. Palmer van den Broek (Groningen, 1851), H. Wybelingh (Gronin- 
gen, 1854), S. Hofmeyer (Utrecht, 1856), C. E. B. Uloth (Leiden, 1855), and P. Mounier 
(Leiden, 1856). Mounier was a minister in Paris from 1857 onward. 
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Reformed ministers? This constitutional issue was bound up with an 
epistemological one: Could theology be considered a science? 
Opzoomer proposed shifting responsibility for the education of min- 
isters to a seminary run by the church. Though this plan met with 
opposition from the other members of the national commission 
appointed to review the higher educational system, it was clear that 
theology’s place in the universities was no longer secure. 

The theology faculties appear to have responded to this threat by 
sending more doctors of theology into the world. By doing so, they 
made it clear that training ministers was not their only objective; they 
were also institutions for scholarly research. Theologians who com- 
pleted their studies by writing a dissertation made it seem more plau- 
sible that theology was an academic discipline like any other. But those 
who took the proponents’ exam in lieu of a doctoral defense drew 
attention to the close ties between the church and academia. This may 
be the reason for the sudden drop after 1850 (even in absolute terms) 
in the number of students who first became ministers and only then 
wrote and defended dissertations. Those who planned to obtain doc- 
torates were now expected to do so before being installed as ministers. 
The church ceremony often came on the heels of the academic one. 
The modern theologian J. C. Zaalberg, for instance, defended his dis- 
sertation in Leiden on a Monday in 1851, was married on Tuesday, 
and celebrated the start of his first pastorate the following Sunday.” 

The theology faculties kept up the same high level of activity in the 
1860s, turning out almost as many young doctors as in the previous 
decade. This trend did not last, however; slender dissertations fell out 
of favor, and it became fashionable once again to become a minister 
before seeking a doctoral degree. The average length of doctoral dis- 
sertations rose from 125 to 167 pages, and continued upwards, reach- 
ing 210 pages in the 1890s. Almost a third of the dissertations defended 
in that last decade were more than 200 pages long, and one in six 
exceeded 300 pages. This does not even include the first doctors of 
theology to graduate from the orthodox Free University (see Chapter 
VIII), all five of whom filled more than 300 pages. In fact, the very first 
of them, H. H. Kuyper (son of Abraham), weighed in with more than 
600 pages. And according to his title page, that was only the first vol- 
ume.” 


107 See Toebes, Historiën, p. 21. 
108 Kuyper, Opleiding, p. 189. 
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Only a few students found the time to write tomes like that one, and 
in the 1880s, the proportion of new doctors returned to the 1840s 
level. Furthermore, about a third of these doctors had become 
ministers first.” The efforts to create a new “graduation culture” had 
not made a lasting difference. Toward the end of the century, once 
again, doctoral defenses were conducted only by a select group and 
were often no more than tangentially related to the end of university 
studies. 


EXPERTS AND LAYPEOPLE 


In one respect, however, theological studies did change permanently 
after the mid-nineteenth century. In 1862, it became the norm to write 
theology dissertations in Dutch rather than Latin.''° Over the preced- 
ing years, Latin had been banished from university education. By 
1855, Leiden’s faculty of medicine no longer taught any subjects in 
Latin; in the law faculty, the sole exception was Roman law. In the 
theological faculty, only exegesis was given in Latin,'!’ because until 
1863 the examination administered by the provincial church boards 
was in that language." 

The first two theology dissertations in Dutch were defended in 
Leiden in 1858. With the change in language came a change in theme. 
In the first half of the nineteenth century, most dissertations had been 
about the exegesis of the New Testament, or the Church Fathers, and 
only a few had dealt with Dutch church history. In the 1850s, in con- 
trast, a sixth were about Dutch church history, in the 1860s a quarter, 
and in the 1890s a third. The first five doctors of theology to graduate 
from the Free University all wrote about the history of the church in 
the Low Countries. 


10° In the 1830s, 50s, and 60s, dissertations by ministers were about 15 to 25% shorter 
than those by other theologians, while in the 1870s and 80s, they were about 15 to 20% 
longer. 

to The last theology student but one to defend a Latin dissertation in Leiden was 
Abraham Kuyper. In Leiden’s faculty of letters, the first Dutch-language dissertation was 
defended in 1857 (the same year that Busken Huet began publishing Brieven over den 
Bijbel). In Groningen’s faculty of letters, it was not until 1867 that this took place, and in 
Utrecht it was not until 1876. 

11 See Groen, Onderwijs, p. 40; Otterspeer, Wiekslag, p. 337. 

12 From 1863 onward, the proponent’s exam was entirely in Dutch. Speaking fluent 
Latin was no longer an advantage for those who sought a career in church adminstration. 
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The disadvantage of writing dissertations in Dutch was that foreign 
scholars could not read them. But within the country, they could reach 
a broader public. Undoubtedly, only a very few laypeople ever ven- 
tured to read a theological dissertation, but in the second half of the 
nineteenth century academic theology does seem to have attracted 
greater interest. As we saw, in Busken Huet’s Brieven over den Bijbel, 
Modern Theology is explained not by a minister or a professor of the- 
ology but by a stockbroker—a representative of the rising Dutch mid- 
dle class. His younger sister Machteld, the ideal reader, has asked him 
to share his knowledge with her. 


You see, Reinout, I have endured a great deal of suffering and sorrow 
recently, all on account of that faith of mine. Not an intense sorrow, as 
when someone dies, or something that you loved dearly is taken from 
you, but a kind of dejection, a growing indifference toward life, a barren 
and somber inner world, as when the sun will not break through and 
all things look dreary and half-overcast. The reason is that I do have 
faith, but not a firm faith, and do not know myself what I do and do 
not believe.' 


There is every reason for skepticism about this passage, since it formed 
Huet’s justification for his disclosures to the public, but perhaps it is 
not a complete fabrication. It may have seemed that “scientific theol- 
ogy” could meet the needs not only of ministers and professors but 
also of ordinary Christians. Citizens whose political rights had 
expanded dramatically in 1848 could no longer be appeased with facile 
Catechism answers to their questions, as we clearly see in many per- 
sonal accounts from this period. Jan Boissevain (1836-1868), the son 
of an Amsterdam trader, described his religious doubts at length in his 
diary. On a Sunday in 1853, at the age of sixteen, he wrote: 


Whatever I read and hear in sermons, it is impossible for me, absolutely 
impossible, to believe as firmly and as hopefully as “ces messieurs” tell 
us we should. And I have never yet read or heard of any sure path, any 
maxim that was not too general and too vague to reach all the way to 
faith. Prayer and study are always the chief subjects that they mention, 
but I have not yet known either of these to be an adequate remedy. Take 
for instance Rev. Grp [Grandpierre] last week, going on endlessly with 
his Saisis la vie éternelle [“Lay hold on eternal life,” 1 Timothy 6:12], 
saisis, saisis then, you fool & ever clinging to that image, he said not a 
word about what he meant by “Saisis la vie éternelle” in ordinary, 


13 Busken Huet, Brieven, 3. 
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everday life. Sermons and study never bring my heart solace or 
peace." 


Obviously, there was nothing new about questions, needs, and doubts 
of this kind, but they were being expressed more openly than ever. In 
an 1860 survey of recent developments in Dutch theology, the 
Mennonite preacher Christiaan Sepp said that even though Busken 
Huet had not chosen the proper form, he had keenly sensed “the pecu- 
liarity of the days in which we live.” 


The educated members of the congregation feel the need to be informed 
about the voice of doubt, which is more and more often making its way 
to their ears. Geology, physics, anthropology, in a word, all sorts of 
sciences have developed, and their conclusions often do not amicably 
concur with those of theology and the opinions of theologians. As the 
theologian always stands in relation to his congregation, he cannot 
escape the difficult responsibilities that issue from this.“ 


This suggests that the rise of Modern Theology was linked to changes 
not only in the social position of ministers and professors, but also in 
that of ordinary worshippers. The Groningen School had been tai- 
lored to the paternalistic relationship between the cultured set and the 
uncultured masses. Modern Theology, in contrast, was predicated on 
the rise of a new middle class, with the desire and the ability to relate 
to their religious leaders on a more equal footing. In its 1858 annual 
report, the General Synodical Committee wrote that ministers ran a 
risk of becoming alienated from their congregations. It drew attention 
to 


the conspicuous distance, and the battle waged with growing frequency, 
between that which is the substance of our faith and the religious con- 
viction of the majority of the Reformed community, and the faith or 
religious school to which its teachers and leaders, if they have followed 
the current of scientific theology, most often adhere. 


In its 1862 annual report, in contrast, it observed that while ministers 
were showing more and more enthusiasm for scholarship, congre- 
gants were becoming more involved than ever in theological and 
ecclesiastical affairs. 


14 GA Amsterdam, FA Boissevain, inv. no. 375: Diary of Jan Boissevain, entry dated 
February 23, 1853. 

"5 Sepp, Proeve, p. 416. 

Hé PGS, 1858, p. 23; see also Broeyer, ‘Identity.’ 
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[T]heological scholarship is now no longer a force unknown to the 
people … Those who rarely or never took up the Bible now read and 
study it more often. Any magazine or newspaper of note devotes atten- 
tion to theological schools and religious movements. Religious writings 
are … widely sought and discussed, especially if they are of a practical 
nature or address the weightiest issues of our time." 


There may be a grain of truth in these self-satisfied remarks. Although 
ministers became less and less able to form a unified front in the sec- 
ond half of the century, they did manage to involve their congrega- 
tions in their work in a new way. 


CONCLUSION 


The substantial increase in the number of theology doctorates awarded 
in the nineteenth century is partly related to the development we saw 
in the previous chapters: theologians were integrated into the student 
community, gaining admission to the cultural elite. But the increase 
was also closely tied to a shift in recruitment patterns. While at first, 
most young doctors came from wealthy families, university essay 
competitions created opportunities for students who were not as well 
off. These competitions inspired many students to write dissertations, 
especially in the first few decades after 1815. Nevertheless, part of the 
explanation for the doctor boom must lie outside academia, because 
many students first became ministers and later doctors of theology. 
This does not seem to have surprised contemporary observers; in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, scholarship was seen as closely 
linked to preaching. 

By mid-century, though, the seemingly natural link between the 
two had been severed, and “formal eloquence,” which had previously 
united scholars, artists, poets, politicians, and preachers, was losing its 
persuasive power. The sudden rise in the number of new doctors of 
theology seems to have been a response to this rupture. Theologians 
had to prove that they were learned men. Their role, not just in aca- 
demia but throughout Dutch society, was under threat, as the govern- 
ment distanced itself from the Reformed Church and its ministers, 
and new “pastors” and “teachers” in other religious denominations 
and anti-religious movements rose up to challenge their dominance. 
Catholic bishops may not have stolen many sheep from Reformed 


47 PGS, 1862, appendix C, p. 16. 
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ministers, but did vie with them as spiritual leaders of the nation. By 
engaging in serious scholarly research, ministers could put up a fight 
against these competitors. Modern Theology is clearly a product of 
this quest for academic rigor. Its rise is characteristic of a period in 
which ministers began to lose state support, had to go to great lengths 
to defend their place at the universities, and were confronted with a 
new self-confidence among their congregants, who by then had earned 
the name of “clients.” This is why ministers were compelled to popu- 
larize the field of theology even as they sought firmer intellectual foun- 
dations for it.’ 

Doctorates in theology were still reserved for the small minority of 
theologians who were willing and able to write an elaborate disserta- 
tion. This academic vanguard soon held a variety of prominent posi- 
tions. Only two (5%) of the forty-one ministers installed in Amsterdam, 
The Hague, and Rotterdam between 1800 and 1824 were doctors of 
theology. But a third of those who began their church careers in those 
cities between 1825 and 1849 had doctorates, and that figure rose to 
one-half in the period 1850-1874. In Leiden, Utrecht, and Groningen 
(the three university towns), the proportion of doctors among new 
ministers rose from one in ten to one in four (see Table 6.5). 

In the church’s administration, too, doctors became well repre- 
sented. Until mid-century, as a rule, ten to twenty percent of the 
Reformed synod’s new members—excluding the permanent members 
and professors—held terminal university degrees. In the 1850s, how- 
ever, when many newcomers entered the synod (see Chapter II), this 
figure rose to forty percent, and in the 1870s and 80s it remained as 
high as thirty percent (see Table 6.4) This rise is only partly attribut- 
able to a larger supply of doctors of theology; it took place so suddenly 
that other factors must be at work. Furthermore, quite a few of these 
new synod members were doctors, but not of theology. The new ver- 
sion of the General Regulations (1852) gave the “laity” a larger role in 
church administration, by increasing the number of elders in the 
synod, as well as the provincial and regional church boards. Most of 
these elders had not studied theology, but many had defended disser- 
tations; no fewer than two-thirds of the elders who joined the synod in 
the 1950s held a meester, the terminal law degree. Although ministers 
were still very much in the majority in the synod, they had to start 
competing with other university-educated professionals. 


18 See Buitenwerf-Van der Molen, God. 
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The rise of university graduates was also visible at the lower levels of 
the Reformed Church hierarchy. From the 1860s to the 1880s, about 
half the members of the provincial supervisory boards had the degree 
of meester. Law graduates were perfect for these boards, which moni- 
tored the management of church funds and property.’ In the provin- 
cial church councils, legal experts were just as strongly represented. 
Looking at the years 1860, 1870, and 1875, we find that about half the 
elders and former elders on these councils had law degrees. The pro- 
portion of members with terminal degrees, whether in law or theol- 
ogy, rose from about one-quarter in the 1860s to more than two-fifths 
in the 1870s.'”° 

Of course, these figures on urban ministers and church administra- 
tors do not give a complete picture of the social role of young doctors 
of theology, but they do show that in the nineteenth century a doctor- 
ate made it somewhat easier to rise to prominence in the profession. 
The next chapter will take a more systematic look at those leadership 
positions. 


u The large proportion of members with an aristocratic title was even more striking: 
more than one-quarter in the 1860s (1860: 22 out of 81, 1865: 23 out of 81). In 1870 and 
1875 this proportion had halved (1870: 12 out of 81; 1875: 10 out of 81; in 1880 and 1885: 
9 out of 81) (Source: Staatsalmanak for the relevant years; see also Chapter VIII). 

20 Tn 1860, the 69 provincial church administrators included 12 meesters and 7 doc- 
tors (28% in total), in 1865, 9 meesters and 7 doctors (24%), in 1870, 11 meesters and 17 
doctors (41%), and in 1875, 11 meesters and 19 doctors (43%). After that, the number of 
members with university degrees returned to a lower level (Source: Staatsalmanak for the 
relevant years). 
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INEQUALITY AND FRATERNITY 
THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE MINISTRY 


If you would share my pulpit, why, 
Upon my pulpit you will die, 
Your throat slit like a bovine brute; 


I let no other in arm’s reach 
And must have freedom when I preach: 
There and on the privy, leave me alone!’ 


Unlike Catholic, Orthodox, and many Protestant churches, the 
Netherlands Reformed Church did not discriminate among its clerics, 
instead according them all equal status as a matter of principle. It had 
established this principle of equality in church polity at its first synod 
(the Synod of Emden, 1571): 


No Church shall hold sway over any other Church, nor shall any Mini- 
ster of the Word, Elder, or Deacon hold dominion over any other, but 
each one shall guard against any suspicion of dominating or temptation 
to dominate.’ 


While the Church of England had retained the official Catholic hier- 
archy and the Lutheran churches had bishops or “superintendents,” 
the Netherlands Reformed Church adhered strictly to this egalitarian 
principle. In the days of the Dutch Republic, church councils and their 
leaders had been subject to visitation by their peers; specifically, by 
“visitors” appointed annually by the classis. 

During the French period, however, the egalitarian organization of 
the Reformed ministry was challenged. To make the allocation of pas- 
torates (and stipends) more consistent with the distribution of 
Reformed believers, the Napoleonic regime announced that Dutch 
ministers (like the French clergy) would be divided into three classes, 


1 Letter from Gerrit van de Linde Jansz. to Jacob van Lennep, dated August 19, 1833, 
in: Mathijsen, Brieven, p. 23. 

> Acts of Synod, Embden, October 1571, art. 1; quoted in Documenta, vol. 1, pp. 192- 
93. 
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each with its own salary scale. The lowest rank was for ministers with 
fewer than 5,000 people in their congregation, and the highest for 
those in the cities with more than 30,000 Reformed Church members: 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and The Hague.’ 

This ranking system had already been introduced in primary edu- 
cation. Since 1806, the government had recognized headmasters and 
four ranks of assistant schoolmasters, with an examination for each 
rank. By earning one diploma after another, schoolteachers who began 
as novices could attain the highest level. This straightforward career 
ladder encouraged lifelong learning, to the benefit of the education 
sector. After the French period, this system remained in place, and this 
explains why the plans to make similar arrangements for ministers 
were not immediately abandoned. 

Then, in 1819, with a serious shortage of ministers looming (see 
Chapter II), the Reformed synod proposed “bringing greater honor to 
the office of Preacher” by creating several ranks, or promoting some 
ministers to the status of “Bishops, Abbots, Superintendents, Consis- 
torial Councilors, etc.” It was believed that these top positions would 
make the ministry more appealing to young men from the upper 
classes. “Even a cabin boy can become an admiral,” remarked one of 
the characters in Van Limburg Brouwer’s novel Het leesgezelschap te 
Diepenbeek (The Diepenbeek Reading Club), but “a preacher is always 
just a preacher.”* Nevertheless, the ad hoc synodical committee was 
quick to declare that there were many objections to this proposal, if 
only because differences of rank implied “different degrees of skill.” 
What possible grounds could there be for saying that one minister was 
more competent than another? Should candidates who passed the 
proponent’s examination be awarded different degrees of distinction?” 
In the face of objections like these, the synod’s plan was never carried 
out. Only in the Netherlands East Indies (present-day Indonesia), 
where the government united all Protestants in a single “church asso- 
ciation” in 1835, were ministers divided into three classes.” In the 
mother country, the idea was rejected. 


> Baron d'Alphonse, ‘Rapport à son Excellence le Ministre des Cultes, etc.’ (1812), 
included in: De Visser, Kerk, vol. 3 (appendix VI), pp. 688-782. 

* Van Limburg Brouwer, Diepenbeek, p. 21. 

5 See PGS 1824, pp. 15, 25; PGS 1825, pp. 28-36. Starting in 1826, students who took 
academic exams received a judicium, an indication of merit similar to a grade. The pro- 
posal in question was to award a judicium for the proponent’s exam as well. 

$ KB 11 XII 1835 no. 88, art. 2. 
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MINISTERS-IN-WAITING 


Dutch ministers in fact became more truly equal in the nineteenth 
century. In earlier times, periodic “overproduction” of theology stu- 
dents had led to an almost continual reserve of proponents waiting for 
a call to serve. Although strictly speaking, these were not ministers, in 
a sense they belonged to the same profession,” and while awaiting a 
call, they performed some of a minister’s duties: substituting for absent 
colleagues, giving Catechism classes (to orphans, perhaps), or visiting 
the ill.’ This was a chance for them to practice their pastoral skills and 
build a reputation. In eighteenth-century Amsterdam, there were 
always about thirty of these “clerical hackney-horses.”° 

A more restrictive recruitment policy reduced this reserve of pro- 
ponents from 336 in 1750 to 60 in 1790. In the years that followed, all 
but about forty to fifty “candidates for the Holy Ministry” generally 
received and accepted a call to service almost immediately. In the 
1820s, the average number of unfortunates fell still further, to about 
two dozen. But after that, there was a return to the old pattern: in 1836, 
no fewer than 259 Reformed proponents were in search of work." As 
we saw in Chapter IV, many of them had to wait years for a pastoral 
call. 

Some gave up hope of ever having their own pastorates and left the 
ministry for a worldly profession. A few others were lucky enough to 
be appointed assistant pastors, “to assist ministers unable to perform 
their duties properly, owing to illness, infirmity, or other legitimate 
reasons.” In 1834, the government had budgeted a few thousand guil- 
ders for appointing temporary assistants of this kind.'! The apparent 
goal of this decision was to limit the spread of the Secession; by offer- 
ing candidates a job, and helping out congregants and ministers, the 
church could make them less prone to join the “schismatics.”” Still, 
not everyone was pleased with this solution: 


7 Van Oosterzee, Kerk, p. 147. 

8 De Niet, Ziekentroosters. 

°? Their rights and duties were set out in regulations issued by the States of Holland 
(the provincial assembly) in 1734. Van Rooden, ‘Stand,’ p. 371. 

10 Naamregister 1845, p. 192; see also Vree, ‘Overschot.’ 

" KB 14 XI 1834 no. 131; see also PGS 1834, p. 33; 1835, pp. 8-9, 46-7, 81; PGS 1836, 
pp. 50-1. 

12 At the height of the Doleantie, when there was an extremely large number of vacant 
pastorates, one proposal was to appoint catechists as assistant pastors (PGS 1889, p. 550; 
see also Van Waning Bolt, Predikantennood). 
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just the title of assistant pastor is enough to arouse pity—an assistant 
pastor leads a miserable life, subservient and dependent; the minister 
whom he serves often does not treat him as an associate, but as a hire- 
ling in his pay …* 


It was not until 1843 that the synod adopted regulations on assistant 
pastors.'* These regulations emphasized that assistant pastors were 
not real ministers, since they had not been “called” but “named” or 
“appointed,” and they were expressly forbidden to administer baptis- 
mal rites and officiate at the Lord’s Supper.'* The ad hoc synodical 
committee wanted to make sure that assistant pastors would not 
become a “new, intermediate class of Ecclesiastics.”!” The motivation 
for appointing assistant pastors was not only to create jobs for unem- 
ployed proponents and raise a barrier against the Secession, but also to 
respond to the urgent need for pastoral and social care in deprived 
urban neighborhoods, as well as in underdeveloped areas such as peat- 
land and heathland settlements and new polders (areas of reclaimed 
land). Jasper Vree concludes from prosoprographical research that 
between 1829 and 1872 no fewer than 357 Reformed and Lutheran 
theology graduates spent a total of 796 man-years as assistant pastors. 
J. van Allen Jzn spent a full eleven years as an assistant pastor in Haule 
and Haulerwijk, two villages on the border of Friesland and Drenthe. 
When the villages were assigned a pastorate of their own in 1858, an 
outside pastor was called to fill the position. Van Allen, however, 
refused to leave. In the end he was forcibly removed from his house by 
a bailiff and carried to the public road, while seated in his chair and 
placidly smoking a pipe. The next morning, he was still sitting there.'® 

As early as the 1820s, some had advocated a form of “mandatory 
assistant pastorate”: candidates for the Holy Ministry, especially those 
who had received scholarships, would be required to accept a tempo- 


Anonymous (J. de Vries), Studenten-leven, p. 84; see also Potgieter, ‘Visch.’ Some 
of the assistants were in the employ of the government 

14 PGS 1843, pp. 160-61. 

'S Reglement op het Hulppredikerschap (KB 1 X 1844 no. 17), art. 3. In 1858 this 
sentence was added: “The appointee will not be installed in a church ceremony (kerkelijk 
bevestigd).” (art. 5). Assistant pastors could be appointed by the local minister, the church 
council, or the patron. If the national government paid a portion of the stipend, a choice 
had to be made from among six candidates selected by the Ministry of Public Worship. 

16 PGS 1846, pp. 168-69. 

17 PGS 1843, p. 161. The notion of “deputy pastors” was therefore rejected out of 
hand; see also PGS 1844, p. 258; PGS 1846, p. 171, PGS 1847, p. 41; PGS 1848, p. 57. 

B Vree, ‘Overschot,’ pp. 40-1, 51. 
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rary appointment to a vacant post. The aim was to ensure that unap- 
pealing, poorly funded pastorates would not remain vacant for years 
on end. In the second half of the nineteenth century—and in the twen- 
tieth—the subject of mandatory service for new candidates was raised 
again and again. Over time, however, the need to fill vacancies was 
overshadowed by another objective: providing practical training for 
young theology students. In Schetsen uit de Pastorie te Mastland (see 
Chapter V), Van Koetsveld had argued in favor of such training: 


Why does our church so suddenly turn students into teachers, and 
pupils into preceptors? Why not preserve the Roman Catholic idea of 
a kind of curacy? And if this cannot be, why not give senior theology 
students more practice in the university towns? Really, thousands of 
heathens still roam the streets there, not least in the famous university 
town of Leiden!” 


Van Koetsveld’s wish did not become a reality until 1951, when an 
“educational vicariate,” or required internship for aspiring ministers, 
was introduced.” In this respect, the Netherlands Reformed Church 
was unlike Protestant churches in neighboring countries. In nine- 
teenth-century England and Germany, for instance, young clergymen 
usually began their careers in the service of established ministers, as a 
curate or Hilfsprediger.*! Many of them remained so, in a state of 
dependency and material deprivation, for many years. In the nine- 
teenth-century Netherlands Reformed Church, this was only rarely 
the case; the vast majority of theology students began their careers as 
independent ministers of the Word. Yet despite its egalitarian ideol- 
ogy, the Dutch ministry was marked by pronounced social distinc- 
tions—pastors were divided by more than just doctrine. That will be 
our subject in this chapter. 


B Van Koetsveld, Mastland, p. 152; see also Manse, p. 230. 

2 ‘This new form of training had been devised in Germany; see Janz, Bürger, pp. 193- 
227. 

2% Around 1850, young Anglican ordinands took an average of fifteen years to achieve 
incumbent status (as a vicar or rector). In the course of the nineteenth century, the role 
and status of curates changed. At first, they served primarily as substitutes for pastors, 
and later as their assistants (Haig, Clergy, pp. 220-21; see also Knight, Church, pp. 116- 
30). 
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First of all, ministers differed in age. According to a national census of 
the working population held on December 31, 1899, more than a third 
of them (34.3%) were under the age of 36. Just under a third (32.9%) 
were 36 to 50 years old, and an approximately equal number were over 
50. This is more surprising than it may seem, because the proportions 
of juniors and seniors were very different in other occupations. For 
example, only a quarter of male “physicians, surgeons, and obstetri- 
cians” were older than 50, only a sixth of male schoolteachers (more 
than half of whom were under 36), and less than a seventh of the coun- 
try’s lawyers.” 

It is important to recall that these figures are merely a snapshot, for 
as we have seen, ministers were not recruited continuously, but in 
waves.” Even so, the ministry differed so starkly from other occupa- 
tions in 1899 that it is reasonable to assume Dutch ministers were 
relatively “old” even before then. This is not inexplicable. First, it is 
possible that, because of their lifestyle, ministers lived longer than 
ordinary mortals. It has been shown that twentieth-century ministers 
had an above-average life expectancy. Second, ministers never began 
their careers before the age of 23, getting off to a much later start than 
schoolteachers, for instance. And third, they remained in the work- 
force until a quite advanced age, compared to medical and legal pro- 
fessionals and other university graduates. This was not just because of 
the idealistic nature of their profession (or “calling”), but also because 
for many years they had few career alternatives and no decent pension 
plan. Nevertheless, in the nineteenth century it became fairly normal 
for ministers not to die in the pulpit. 


RETIREMENT 


While the pool of aspiring ministers slowly dried up in the course of 
the nineteenth century, and the number of working ministers remained 


2 By my calculation, based on data in CBS (Statistics Netherlands), Uitkomsten 
Beroepstelling, 1899, vol. 12, no. 2. 

3 In 1843, an average Reformed minister had sixteen years of professional experi- 
ence; by 1850, this had risen to seventeen years, by 1856 eighteen, and by 1861 nineteen. 
After that, the median gradually declined for a while, returning to eighteen years of expe- 
rience in 1865 and seventeen in 1872 (Naamregister for the years in question; my calcula- 
tions). 

4 Reglement op de Vacaturen, art. 50. 
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more or less constant (about 1,450), a whole river of retired ministers 
sprang up.” There were about 100 in 1814, 176 in 1843, no fewer than 
338 in 1872, and a full 380 in 1881.° 

Like proponents, these retired ministers were, in a sense, members 
of the profession. This was especially true of emeritus ministers, who 
retained the right to give sermons, officiate at weddings, baptisms, and 
the Lord’s Supper, and even put themselves forward for a new pastor- 
ate. Some held influential positions and were respected éminences 
grises. 

The number of retired ministers rose partly because life expectancy 
was increasing in the Netherlands. In 1843, 58% of the ministers 
installed 30 to 39 years earlier were still alive. By 1872, a full 69% were.” 
Evidently, ministers were following the general Dutch trend, living 
longer on average than their predecessors had. Another trend was at 
least as important: more and more ministers did not keep working 
until their last gasp. In 1843, among those who had been Reformed 
ministers for forty years or more, fewer than half (48%) were “emeri- 
tus,” had been “honorably discharged,” or were retired under some 
other title. But by 1872, the retirees formed a majority (57%).”* This 
was partly—though not solely—because their pension plan had 
improved. 


Pensions 


Traditionally, rules on pensions for Reformed ministers had varied 
greatly from province to province. Only in Holland, Brabant, and 
Limburg did emeritus ministers receive a full stipend. In the other 
provinces, they received less—often much less.” According to a report 
from the French period, retired Reformed ministers received 400 


2 Iuse this term to designate all those who left the ministry for any reason what- 
soever, from ex-pastors like Huet to emeritus ministers. 

2% See the Naamregister for the years in question; see also Baron d’ Alphonse, ‘Rapport 
a son Excellence le Ministre des Cultes, etc.’ (1812), included in De Visser, Kerk, vol. 3 
(appendix VI), p. 770. 

7 1843: 221 out of 383; 1872: 323 out of 470. Whereas in 1843, only 14% of living 
ministers (and ex-ministers) had been installed at least forty years earlier, this figure rose 
to 18% in 1872 and a full 20% in 1885 (Naamregister for the years in question; my calcu- 
lations). 

28 1843: 47.7% (113/237); 1872: 56.7% (181/319). By 1885, 63.2% (208/329) of those 
with at least forty years of experience had acquired emeritus status (Naamregister, 1843 
and 1872; NKH 1885, appendix A and B; my calculations). 

2 Ypey & Dermout, Geschiedenis, vol. 6, pp. 621-22. 
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guilders a year in Friesland, 400 to 450 in Overijssel, 400 to 520 in 
Gelderland, and 500 in Drenthe. Emeritus ministers in the city of 
Groningen received 500 guilders a year, but their colleagues in the rest 
of that province no more than 250. During this period, plans were 
made for a national pension system for the ministry, but because of 
the regime change they were never carried out” King William I man- 
dated public pensions (of 2,000 guilders) only for ministers in 
Amsterdam and Limburg.” The government also took charge of pro- 
viding pensions for ministers in the city of Groningen, but ministers 
elsewhere in that province had no legal entitlement to a pension until 
the reign of William II. In addition, special pension arrangements 
were made for ministers in the Netherlands East Indies.” 

Despite repeated requests and efforts, a uniform statutory pension 
system never came into being. As a result, unlike government employ- 
ees, most ministers were not entitled to a public pension.* That is not 
to say that they received nothing. As soon as their church council had 
accepted their resignation, they could apply to the Ministry of Public 
Worship. A pastor who had served for forty years was eligible for a full 
public pension, equal in amount to the government stipend that he 
had received during his working life, up to a maximum of 2,000 guil- 
ders.” Retirement meant leaving the manse and forfeiting any local 
allowances, but in some pastorates, emeritus ministers received a sup- 
plementary pension from the church trustees. 

When it became clear to ministers that the government would not 
be providing decent pensions for them any time soon, they set about 
improving this “church pension” system. In 1875, the synod estab- 


20 In Zwolle, Deventer en Kampen, emeritus ministers were entitled to 500 to 800 
guilders a year; see the aforementioned report by Baron d’Alphonse (1812), included in 
De Visser, Kerk, vol. 3 (appendix VI), p. 769. 

31 See Louis Napoléon’s Decreet van 2 Oogstmaand 1808 (Decree of August 2, 1808), 
art. 8; see also Van Oosterzee, Kerk, p. 59. 

32 KB 13 XII 1815; KB 6 IV 1816 no. 56. In 1821, Deventer’s regional church board 
requested that this decision be made applicable to the “northern provinces” as well (PGS 
1821, p. 69; see also PGS 1825, pp. 57-9). 

23 KB 26 II 1841 no. 16; KB 11 XII 1835 no. 88. A national pension program had 
already been established for ministers’ widows (KB 24 IX 1830, no. 85). 

* Prins (Kerkrecht, pp. 188-89) decried the “great irregularity” of pension practices 
in his day, the “more or less arbitrary arrangements of the Government,” and the result- 
ing “injustice.” 

3 Retiring ministers with less than forty years of experience received one-fortieth of 
this amount for every year of service, with a minimum pension of 600 guilders. See PGS 
1863, pp. 324-25; see also Knottenbelt, Wetboek, pp. 176-77. 
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lished a pension fund, but it was not very successful, because the 
boards of trustees were not required to participate. Complaints about 
inadequate pensions continued until well into the twentieth century. 


Early Retirement 


In short, in the 1860s, real improvement in ministers’ pensions was 
still a distant prospect. So how are we to explain the fact that there 
were almost twice as many retired ministers in 1872 as in 1861? This 
increase is all the more peculiar considering that forty years earlier, in 
the 1820s, the number of new ministers had been particularly small 
(see Chapter IV). Another surprising fact is that public spending on 
ministers’ pensions increased by only 20% in the 1860s." Apparently, 
many retired ministers were not eligible for a public pension (or at 
least, not a full one). In fact, many of these “retirees” were not that 
old”? 

In 1843, 60 ministers retired with less than forty years of work 
behind them; in 1872, no less than 157 did so.” In the intervening 
years, did “bodily infirmity” and “mental derangement” suddenly start 
preventing a much larger number of ministers from performing their 
duties? Or did a larger number become financially capable of retiring? 
Given the findings of the previous chapter, it seems most plausible 
that many of these early retirees were adherents of Modern Theology, 
or “renegades” of some other stripe, who decided to change profes- 
sions or even leave the church entirely. These apostates were not gen- 
erally graced with the title of “emeritus”; instead, the records typically 
state that they “laid down their office.” In addition to Busken Huet 
and Pierson (the latter of whom is incorrectly called “emeritus”), an 
1872 list of pastors names twenty-five other Reformed theology grad- 


% 1861: 199,116 guilders; 1872: 238,605 guilders. The General Synodical Committee 
observed in 1875 that an average of 120 ministers a year were eligible for a full public 
pension (PGS 1875, appendix B, p. 155). 

37 Between 1850 and 1872, according to the Naamregister, 808 Reformed ministers 
died. Slightly fewer than half had already retired. 

38 1843: 4.2% (60/1,414); 1872: 10.5% (157/1,494). In 1885, there were 130 of these 
young retirees. They made up 9.6% of the total number of ministers and ex-ministers 
under retirement age (see the 1885 Staatsalmanak; NKH 1885, appendix A and B; my 
calculations). The reason that the total number of emeritus ministers was greater in 1885 
than in 1872 was that the large cohort that had entered the profession in the 1830s and 
40s had reached retirement age. 

» In his detailed manual, H. M. C. van Oosterzee (Kerk, p. 164) does not mention this 
form of early retirement. 
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uates who had openly renounced the ministry.” In all probability, 
many others retired for similar reasons. This presumably includes 
some of the 26 ministers who were “honorably discharged.” That was 
the traditional, legitimate way of retiring early: no reason had to be 
given for a request for honorable discharge, and if it was granted, the 
retiree (like an emeritus minister) still had the right to give sermons 
and administer the sacraments.“ Furthermore, he could seek a new 
pastorate if he later changed his mind. It seems likely that many of 
those who gave up the ministry preferred not to burn their bridges. 
Not everyone had the self-confidence of a Busken Huet or a Pierson. 
After all, what was a theology graduate supposed to do outside the 
church? 


CAREER ALTERNATIVES 


Secondary Education 


In nineteenth-century Germany, that question had an obvious answer. 
Because German candidates for the ministry often had to wait years 
for a call to serve, many of them began their careers as teachers at gym- 
nasia (pre-academic secondary schools) or as tutors for aristocratic 
families.“ There was little call for the latter in the middle-class 
Netherlands; as far back as the seventeenth century, private tutors had 
been less common there than in other Western European countries. 
Furthermore, around the end of that century, the few Dutch private 
tutors who had found work were displaced by French, Swiss, and 
German tutors and governesses.** When theology graduates offered 
private instruction, it was usually alongside their work as ministers. 
Many village pastors supplemented their stipends by taking in a few 
boys as boarders and teaching them classical languages, and some- 
times other subjects. The manse thus became a low-cost alternative to 


40 Naamlijst, 1872. 

4 Honorably discharged ministers thus remained under the supervision of the 
regional or provincial church board (Van Oosterzee, Kerk, pp. 164-66). 

© Janz, Bürger, pp. 193-227. Likewise, ordinands in the Church of England often 
began their careers in the educational field (Haig, Clergy, p. 210). 

B Pryhoff, Onderwijs” According to the 1849 census (Volkstelling), there were only 
52 “home tutors” in the Netherlands, 44 of whom were women, but there were more than 
300 proprietors of boarding schools. The 1899 census reported no fewer than 560 “home 
educators” and 334 governesses and “governors.” 
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The public secondary school known as the hogere burgerschool, or HBS, offered a 

broad curriculum. For theology graduates, a job as a HBS instructor formed an attrac- 

tive alternative to a career in the ministry. This is the first HBS opened by the national 

government, which was located in Groningen. The building had originally been 

intended for a gymnasium, a pre-university secondary school emphasizing classical 
languages. 


the Latin school, even if only for the minister’s own children.“ Some 
ministers also offered adult education; for example, the eighteenth- 
century pastor J. F. Martinet gave science courses for ladies in the pro- 
vincial town of Zutphen. 

In some places, the minister played an official role in pre-academic 
education, and bore the title of headmaster. This was most common in 
Friesland, where even the smallest towns wanted to make a good 
impression with Latin schools of their own, but often lacked the 
resources. As late as 1830, the Reformed ministers in the Frisian 
villages of Hindelopen, Ylst, Joure, Kollum, and Workum were still 
serving as headmasters.* Elsewhere in the country (except in 


4 See e.g. Röling, Tragedie, p. 155. 

‘5 In Sloten, too, the minister had traditionally served as headmaster, but in 1816 the 
Rev. J. Dobelman refused this additional duty (Fortgens, Schola, p. 163). I took the names 
of headmasters from the 1830 Staatsalmanak and looked them up in Van Lieburg’s 
Repertorium. 
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Ootmarsum and Heusden), secular teachers had taken over this job. 
Teaching at Latin schools had become an occupation in its own right.“ 
Although in some places, the headmaster, deputy headmaster, and 
other teachers at the Latin school were still addressed as “Reverend,” ” 
their official academic title tended to be Iuris Utriusque Doctor. This 
did not mean that they had studied law, but that they were classicists; 
until 1815, there was no separate doctoral program for language and 
literature. 

The Royal Decree of 1815 introduced a doctorate in “letters” and 
made this degree obligatory for headmasters at Latin schools (and, in 
major towns, their deputies). At first, the requirement often had to be 
waived, because by 1820 only ten students had obtained the new 
degree. From that point on, however, the number of graduates 
swelled rapidly.” By 1852, more than 40% of the teachers at Latin 
schools and gymnasia were doctors of letters.” By then, ministers had 
vanished almost entirely from these schools; even on the school 
boards, they had been dislodged by members of other professions, 
notably lawyers. In many places, it had once been taken for granted 
that ministers should play an important role in managing secondary 
schools, but now they were no longer welcome. 

In the nineteenth-century Netherlands, it no longer seemed self- 
evident that theology graduates were qualified to provide secondary 
education. The Royal Decree of 1815 had broadened the scope of their 
theological studies, but also expanded the curriculum of the Latin 
schools, and along with Greek and Latin, those schools had begun to 
teach other “indispensable subjects”: “the principles of mathematics, 
modern and ancient geography, modern and ancient history, and 
Greek and Latin mythology.” Some advocated a still broader curricu- 
lum, one that would be relevant for “young people who desire a cul- 
tured education, but do not plan to attend a University.”® The national 
commission that evaluated this proposal in 1830, however, would hear 
nothing of it: higher education, of which the Latin schools were the 
lowest rung, had to remain “reserved for the educated classes.” Those 


46 


Fryhoff, ‘Onderwijs, p. 10. 
Fortgens, Schola, p. 77. 
8 See KB 23 X 1817. 
* Fortgens, Schola, p. 163. 
°° 105 out of 252; nineteen merely held the degree of kandidaat (Statistisch jaarboekje 
voor 1852; The Hague, 1852). 
5! KB 2 VIII 1815, art. 9-10. 
“2 KB 13 IV 1828, no. 100. 
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who sought an “intermediate” form of education had other options, 
such as the “French schools” and “Institutes of Education.” The gov- 
ernment had little to do with these private organizations,” and the 
same was true of “advanced elementary education,” a form of further 
education often provided by private religious schools (Catholic or 
Protestant).** 

Secondary education for the middle classes took firmer shape in 
1838, when the government decided that Latin schools could open a 
“second department” that would prepare students not for university 
studies but for a career in sectors such as trade and industry. In addi- 
tion to classical languages, these students took Dutch language and 
literature, history, modern languages, mathematics, and science. This 
transformed the Latin schools into full-fledged gymnasia. There 
proved to be considerable demand for this wider range of courses, and 
by 1852, one-fifth of all gymnasium students were in “the second 
department.” 

The turning point in secondary education came in 1863, when 
Thorbecke’s Liberal government introduced the Secondary Education 
Act. This law created entirely new educational institutions; the exist- 
ing French schools, Institutes of Education, gymnasia, and specialized 
nautical and commercial schools were joined by agricultural schools, 
a polytechnic in Delft, “burgher schools,” and, most importantly, three 
and five-year “higher burgher schools.” The five-year higher burgher 
school (HBS), had an especially broad curriculum: mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, mineralogy, geology, botany, zoology, mechanics, 
cosmography, political science, political economy, statistics, geogra- 
phy, history, Dutch, French, German, English, commercial studies, 
penmanship, drawing, and gymnastics. At the HBS, the children of the 
Dutch middle class (“burghers”) could receive thorough training for 
their future careers. 

By 1865 there were already eighteen HBSs, with a total number of 
students virtually equaling that of the sixty-one Latin schools. Ten 
years later, there were almost as many HBSs as Latin schools, with 
nearly twice the number of students. The popularity of this new model 
was due in part to the 1865 Medical Practice Act, which stated that 
HBS graduates could be admitted to university medical programs if 
they passed an entrance exam and an additional Latin test. Medicine 


5 Ophof-Maass, ‘Kostscholen.’ 
5 See De Vries, Regiem. 
5 Staatkundig jaarboekje voor 1852 (The Hague, 1852). 
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was no longer the preserve of the literati, the educated class tradition- 
ally instructed at the Latin school, the gymnasium, or the local manse. 

The HBS created not only a new road to university studies, but also 
a new career path for university graduates. A doctorate in math and 
natural science, for instance, was sufficient qualification to teach any 
of the exact sciences there. And doctors of law could teach political 
economy and statistics. No HBS subjects required theology degrees; 
the curriculum did not include religion, Biblical history, or Hebrew. 
But thanks to their kandidaat degrees in letters, theology (and law) 
graduates were fully qualified to teach geography, history, and Dutch. 

Thorbecke’s HBS thus not only provided new opportunities for 
ambitious “burghers” but also (unintentionally) created an alternative 
career path for theologians. And quite a few ministers chose this path, 
either instead of a church career or alongside one. In the second half 
of the 1860s, at least ten ministers exchanged the pulpit for a teaching 
job at a national or municipal HBS. While the Nieuw Kerkelijk 
Handboek, a directory of local Protestant churches and pastors, does 
not divulge what had become of men like Busken Huet or Pierson, it 
does—somewhat emphatically—note the alternative career choice 
that those ten other early retirees had made. The editors may have felt 
that ministers who left the church for an HBS had not really broken 
with their profession. This impression might have been reinforced by 
Section 23 of the Secondary Education Act, which stated: 


The educational staff at the public burgher schools, higher burgher 
schools, and national agricultural schools shall hold the title of teacher 
(leeraar). 


However insignificant or even superfluous this provision might seem, 
it is of historic significance. After 400 years, the meaning of the word 
leeraar or leraar had shifted, once and for all; it no longer referred to 
Protestant ministers, but to the members of a new profession.” 

For ministers, teaching at an HBS was not just a practical choice, 
but also an appealing one— particularly in view of the salary. In the 


°° Yet, this word was used in its secular sense long before 1863, when the Secondary 
Education Act was passed; see the Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal (the most com- 
prehensive Dutch dictionary), vol. 6.1 (1916) under leeraar. Kramers’ Nieuw Nederland- 
sch-Fransch Woordenboek (Gouda, 1862), a Dutch-French translation dictionary, in its 
entry for leeraar, gives the translations ministre, pasteur, prédicateur only as a second 
option, but Woordenboek der Engelsche en Nederduitsche talen (Gorinchem, 1865), a 
Dutch-English dictionary published just three years later, gives “divine” as its first trans- 
lation of leeraar. Before the 1860s, the usual word for “schoolteacher” was onderwijzer(es). 
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early days of the HBS, outsiders were scandalized at how much its 
teachers earned. Around 1870, a primary school teacher usually made 
about 400 guilders a year, and a young village pastor less than 800, 
while an HBS modern languages teacher (even without a doctorate) 
could easily make 2,000. HBS headmasters were even better paid: in 
1881, for example, the head of the HBS in Rotterdam earned no less 
than 4,000 guilders a year, the same salary as the head of the Erasmiaans 
Gymnasium (a pre-academic secondary school in Rotterdam) and 
twice as much as the annual stipend of the city’s Reformed ministers. 
After twenty years as a Reformed minister, and eight as a teacher of 
Dutch and English, Dr. A. W. van Campen was appointed headmaster 
of the HBS in Goes in 1873. Hendrik de Veer became director of the 
Delft HBS in 1864, following a career as a minister in that same town. 
After seven years, however, he left secondary education for yet another 
field: journalism. 


Journalism 


Like secondary schools, the daily papers had greatly benefited from 
the liberal turn in Dutch politics. Although freedom of the press was 
first formally guaranteed by the 1815 constitution, newspapers did not 
truly flourish until the third quarter of the nineteenth century. From 
1850 to 1866, the number of subscribers to dailies, weeklies, and other 
newspapers increased by about 65%. The rise in the number of peri- 
odicals was even more striking, from 92 in 1850 to 159 in 1869. From 
that point on, the sector grew explosively; in another ten years’ time, 
the number of newspapers had doubled.” 

This was because the excise duty on periodicals had been abolished. 
On July 1, 1869, for the first time, the newspapers did not have two 
blue stamps (“filthy fiscal fingerprints”) on each page. Compared to 
journalists in other countries, the Dutch press had labored under a 
heavy tax burden for a long time. After it was lifted, established papers 
either doubled in size or halved their prices. They also showed a grow- 
ing tendency to become true dailies, appearing six times a week, some- 
times in a morning and an evening edition. All these old and new 
periodicals needed a constant stream of copy, but until then the pro- 
fession of journalist had been next to nonexistent—the 1849 census 
had counted only 67 “daily news-writers” in the entire country. For 


7 Schneider & Hemels, Krant, pp. 181, 190. 
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university graduates with literary training, new professional vistas 
beckoned. 

Shortly after leaving the ministry, Busken Huet became an editor at 
the venerable Opregte Haarlemsche Courant [Forthright Haarlem 
Courant, established in 1656]. One of his nephews also went into 
journalism; after defending a dissertation on Auguste Comte, Josué 
PAnge Huet decided not to become a minister. Instead, he urged 
adherents of Modern Theology to abandon the church. He himself 
became an editor at Het Vaderland [The Fatherland], a national, lib- 
eral daily. His salary was 2,000 guilders plus 177 in advertising reve- 
nues—far more than a novice preacher’s stipend.” 

Theology graduates held positions of even greater importance at 
other liberal newspapers: A. G. C. van Duyl, who never worked as a 
minister, became the editor-in-chief of the Algemeen Handelsblad 
[General Trade Journal] in 1865, and kept the job for twenty years.” 
From 1869 to 1892, the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant also had a the- 
ology graduate as its editor-in-chief: Dr. I. A. Lamping, who had been 
a Reformed minister in Den Helder.® In 1870, Het Nieuws van den 
Dag [The News of the Day] was founded, with yet another theology 
graduate as editor-in-chief: Simon Gorter, who until then had been a 
Mennonite preacher in Aalsmeer (and whose son Herman later 
became a leading Dutch poet). His successor was Hendrik de Veer, 
who was in turn succeeded by Dr. P. H. Ritter, formerly a Remonstrant 
minister in Utrecht. When the Rotterdamsch Nieuwsblad [Rotterdam 
Newspaper] went in search of a new editor-in-chief, three of the eleven 
candidates were ministers.” And when the left-leaning liberal weekly 
De Amsterdammer was founded in 1877, its editor-in-chief was 
Johannes de Koo, who had previously worked as a Reformed minister 
in Drachten (and as an editor of Het Vaderland). At his initiative, and 
under his management, a daily paper with the same name was launched 
in 1883.° 


58 Praamstra, Huet, 298. 

® The editor-in-chief of Het Vaderland earned the impressive salary of 3,500 guilders, 
plus 533 from advertising proceeds (Scheffer, Vorm, p. 127). 

& Van Duyl had previously served as secretary of the Society for the Public Good and 
editor of the Rotterdamsche Courant. 

6! Lamping’s successor (Dr. J. Zaaijer Azn) and the art critic for the Nieuwe Rotter- 
damsche Courant (P. Haverkorn van Rijsewijk) were also theology graduates (De Vries 
et al., Haverkorn). 

® Scheffer, Vorm, p. 273. 

6 BWNI311. 
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Around 1875, all the major liberal newspapers were run by theology 
graduates. Many others worked for regional liberal dailies—such as 
the Provinciale Groninger Courant, the Provinciale Overijsselsche 
Courant, the Nieuwe Provinciale Drentsche en Asser Courant and the 
Zwolsche Courant—as journalists, editors, and editors-in-chief.®* In 
the same period, a different group of theology graduates took up their 
pens to fight liberalism. Ferdinand Domela Nieuwenhuis, a Lutheran 
minister in Beverwijk who later became a well-known socialist and 
anarchist leader, published a magazine that opposed the government’s 
liberal policies. In 1879, even before saying farewell to the church, he 
began publishing a much more radical weekly, Recht for Allen [Justice 
for All].° Abraham Kuyper, the leader of the neo-Calvinists (see 
Chapter VIII), also founded an organ of his own; on April 1, 1872, 
three hundred years after the Dutch Sea Beggars took the port of Den 
Briel from the Spanish, the first issue of De Standaard rolled off the 
presses.® Kuyper did not seen journalism as an alternative to the min- 
istry, but as a natural vehicle for it, “a gift of God to our people,” com- 
parable to the invention of the printing press, which had played such a 
crucial part in the Reformation.” In 1898, Kuyper was appointed pres- 
ident of the Dutch Journalists’ Circle. The first two presidents of this 
professional association had also been theology graduates.® 


Outside the Church 


The emergence of alternative occupations outside the church affected 
not only the careers of individual ministers, but also the development 
of the profession. From the 1860s onward, a growing number of retir- 
ees were not éminences grises (like conventional emeritus ministers), 
but in fact very colorful characters. Their successes in secondary edu- 
cation and journalism were, on one hand, an inspiration to all theol- 
ogy graduates; clearly, they had what it took to find work outside the 


“4 "The theology graduates on the staff of these newspapers included Dr. E. J. P. Joris- 
sen, P. Bruyn, A. L. Lesturgeon, and Dr. L. A. Rademaker (see Taal, Liberalen, pp. 544-62; 
Tammeling, Krant, pp. 54-97; Van Dockum, Courant). 

& Domela Nieuwenhuis, Christen, pp. 25, 47-67. 

& In 1877 the “anti-revolutionary” newspaper Volksblad (People’s Newspaper) was 
established in Winterswijk. It was soon renamed De Graafschapper (after the name of the 
region). Its first editor-in-chief was a minister. In 1882, it had some 3,000 subscribers— 
considerably more than De Standaard. 

7 ‘De Rede van Dr Kuyper,’ in: Gedenkboek Standaard, p. 64. 

& G. C. van Duyl en Hendrik de Veer (Hans, Journalisten-Kring, appendix A). 
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church. On the other hand, it was troubling that so many had rejected 
the ministry: “Strong professions,” write Michael Burrage and his co- 
authors, “have no alternative career outside the profession, no exit.” ® 
Like the factional conflict then taking place within the Reformed 
Church, which was undermining the ministry’s esprit de corps, the 
new phenomenon of abandoning the clerical profession looked like a 
sign of disintegration. 

It also presented the church with a practical problem. For every 
minister who left his post, a new one had to be found to replace him. 
But around this time, the third quarter of the nineteenth century, 
recruitment efforts were falling short. With fewer incoming candi- 
dates for the ministry than outgoing ministers (owing to death and 
retirement), the number of vacancies rose, from 56 in 1850 to 148 in 
1872 (and 272 in 1885). Contemporaries blamed this shortage on 
growth in the number of jobs. Around this time, the Reformed synod— 
with the support of the national government—had created more than 
ninety new positions for ministers. Given the rapid growth of the 
Dutch population, which had increased the number of Reformed 
believers by more than one-fifth, this move was entirely justified.” But 
in the context of stagnating recruitment, it was nothing short of aston- 
ishing. Might the Reformed synod really have been unaware that it 
was creating a labor shortage which would pose enormous problems 
for it? Might it not have realized that there were too few incoming 
candidates? That is hard to believe, given that the General Synodical 
Committee and the Ministry of Public Worship kept careful track of 
the numbers of theology students and candidates for the ministry. The 
explanation lies elsewhere. 

Between 1850 and 1872, 424 working ministers died, and 529 others 
became emeritus or left the profession in some other way. That makes 
953 ministers who had to be replaced in this period. This should not 
have been a problem, because in the same period, 1,162 young men 
had been admitted to the profession, and in 1850 there was still a 
surplus of 140 candidates. Theology was still attracting plenty of 
interest—the problem was that theology graduates were not necessar- 
ily interested in the ministry. 


© Burrage, Jarausch & Siegrist, ‘Framework,’ p. 214. 

70 In 1850 there were 1.688 million Reformed believers, distributed over 1,273 
Reformed congregations with a total of 1,508 pastorates. In 1872 there were 22% more 
Reformed believers (2.043 million), 5% more congregations (1,337), and 6% more pas- 
torates (PGS 1850 and 1872, appendix C). See also Vree, ‘Overschot,’ p. 50. 
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From 1816 to 1845, seven percent of Reformed proponents did not 
actually become Reformed ministers.” We can only guess at their 
motives. A few, motivated by idealism or necessity, went to the 
Netherlands East Indies, the Cape Colony, or Dutch settlements in 
and around the Caribbean. Others died young, and still others fell ill, 
were disabled (like Aarnout Drost, who could not pronounce the letter 
“r”), lost their faith (like Johannes van Vloten), did not dare preach 
“out of pure pusillanimity,”” or had some other reason for preferring 
a worldly profession such as “instructor of dead languages, printer, or 
book dealer, or even wine dealer or distiller.” Given the surfeit of 
proponents around 1830, it is actually surprising that so many of them 
did not embark on careers outside the church. 

From 1850 to 1872, there were many more vacancies in the minis- 
try, yet proponents became still more likely to seek employment else- 
where. It is certain that at least 325 proponents (one quarter of the 
total) did not ultimately become Reformed ministers”! This group 
included Hubertus ter Haar (1833-1892), the son of the pastor-poet 
and professor Bernard ter Haar. When Hubertus began his studies, his 
father dedicated a moving poem to him, beginning with the lines: 


The passions of my youth bring you the selfsame joy, 
And so, my son, I live those golden days anew 
And see my boyhood recreated now in you.” 


But his beloved son never joined the ministry. Though he did receive 
a theology doctorate and even passed the proponents’ examination, he 
then bid theology farewell and studied law, becoming a lawyer and 


7 Between 1816 and 1845, 1,613 students became proponents, 1,379 proponents 
were installed as ministers, and the number of available candidates for the ministry rose 
from 66 to 190 (Naamregister 1845). That means that during this period 110 proponents 
(1,613 + 66 - 190 - 1,379) did not become ministers—that is, 6.6% of the “incoming” 
candidates (1,613 + 66), or 7.4% of the “outgoing” ones (1,379 + 110). 

” As Keetje Hooijer-Bruins (Domineesdochter, p. 95) wrote of Hendrik Palthe, born 
circa 1815. See also Vree, ‘Overschot.’ 

73 Anonymous (J. de Vries), Studenten-leven, p. 43. 

™ Tn 1872, there was only one fewer working Reformed minister than in 1850. In the 
meantime, however, 424 ministers had died and 529 had gained emeritus status. That 
means that during this period 952 new ministers (424 + 529 — 1) must have been installed. 
According to the annual reports of the General Synodical Committee, however, 1,162 
young men were admitted to the ministry, while the number of available candidates fell 
from 141 (by my estimate) to 26. It follows that 325 candidates (1,162 + 141 - 26 - 952) 
did not ultimately become ministers—24.9% of the “incoming” candidates (1,162 + 141). 

” Bernard ter Haar, ‘Aan mijn oudsten zoon, zich wijdende aan de studie der God- 
geleerdheid’ (c. 1851; fragment), in: Dichtwerken, vol. 2. 
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leader of the Liberal Democratic Party.” It is more difficult to trace 
most of the other candidates who gave up on the ministry, let alone the 
paths of those who did not take the proponents’ exam. Unlike well- 
known ministers such as Busken Huet and Pierson, they left the church 
without fanfare. Even so, the general trend did not escape notice. The 
Leiden student yearbook of 1866 contained the “musings” of a theol- 
ogy graduate, who starts out believing he is set for life: 


How blessed is the future I am soon to taste: 

A sermon, an exam, and then—oh joy!—a call. 

A sermon—see the church, where town girls sit in line, 
Raising their dewy eyes to hear the speaker’s tale, 
Watching him, as he speaks, grow pale and yet more pale, 
Wishing with all their heart: if only he were mine. 

I'll pass my test, and with some rich girl by my side 
(income at least one thousand) as my lifelong friend; 

Ill preach in many a village, teach and guide and then 

PII soon receive a call, accept—and wed my bride. 


On further reflection, however, he sees no guarantee of domestic bliss. 


The female sex no longer loves the poor divine 

Just for his tricorn hat, his band or cleric’s garb; 

The girls know much too much, and have become too wary, 
Where once they thought, befogged by girlish dreams of love, 
That pastor’s wives must surely go to heav’n above, 

And thus, for safety’s sake, found holy men to marry. 

Ah me! Those happy days, they never more will come! 

I gaze on that fair land where dwell the girls of twenty 

But cannot show you one I like amidst that plenty. 

Too orthodox for me—or modern, but too dumb. 


Ill pack my bags—I hear the engine’s whistle, 
And go to Heidelberg to be a humanist!” 


Was it really because the profession had lost its sex appeal that candi- 
dates decided not to enter the ministry? In any case, ministers no lon- 
ger enjoyed the same prestige. The aura they had traditionally exuded 
(to which the “weaker sex” was said to be especially susceptible) had 
lost much of its potency. Meanwhile, doctors, schoolteachers, journal- 
ists, and other professionals had seen their status rise. Busken Huet 
even made Reinout, the hero of his Brieven over den Bijbel (Letters on 


7° NNBW V 215; see also Bos, ‘Geslacht. 
7 T., Mijmeringen van een theol. cand., in: LSA 1866, pp. 371-72. 
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the Bible), a stockbroker, and the male protagonist of his novel 
Lidewyde (1868) was an engineer.” 

In the 1870s and 80s, the number of vacancies rose swiftly. In 1843, 
candidates for the ministry had been abundant, and only one in thirty 
pastorates had been unoccupied. In the period 1845-1865, this ratio 
had been one in twenty to twenty-five. By 1870, however, it was one in 
twelve, and by 1885 fully one in six pastorates was vacant.” This cre- 
ated the demographic conditions for a much greater crisis, one that 
forever changed the character of the church: the Doleantie of 1886. As 
we will see in the following chapter, this schism (in which some eighty 
ministers left the Netherlands Reformed Church) owed its success in 
part to the high number of vacancies. As a result of the Doleantie, this 
number rose still higher, to almost a quarter (and in Zeeland, two- 
fifths) of the total number of pastorates.*° 


CLIMBING THE CAREER LADDER 


For individual ministers, the steep rise in the number of vacancies was 
a huge career boost. Just as there were winners and losers among can- 
didates for the ministry in times of surplus labor, the shortage of min- 
isters revealed which towns, regions, and provinces were more, and 
less, popular. In 1885, just before the Doleantie, the percentage of 
vacancies in the province of Gelderland (10.1%) was significantly 
lower than in the country as a whole (16.6%). In contrast, the percent- 
ages for the provinces of Zeeland (25.9%) and Utrecht (23.5%) were 
significantly higher. 

The average number of years that Reformed ministers served in a 
given province was another indicator of its attractiveness. In this 


78 « 


Engineers are in fashion these days,” one of the characters comments. “Almost no 
French vaudeville is performed that does not have an engineer in it.” (Busken Huet, 
Lidewyde, p. 140). 

79 1843: 3.3% (48/1,453), 1845: 4.1% (59/1,453), 1856: 4.5% (68/1,527), 1861: 4.2% 
(65/1,560), 1865: 5.3% (84/1,582), 1870: 8.5% (135/1,595), 1872: 9.2% (148/1,602), 1881: 
15.3% (250/1,635), 1885: 16.6% (272/1,634) (Naamregister or NKH for the relevant 
years). 

3 In 1889, 23.6% of Reformed pastorates were vacant (386 out of 1,634). In Zeeland, 
the figure was substantially higher: 41.4%. In Utrecht, the percentage of vacancies rose 
very slightly between 1885 and 1889 (from 23.5% to 25.9%), while in Drenthe and North 
Brabant/Limburg (there are aggregate figures for these latter two provinces) it remained 
the same (20.3% and 19.5% respectively), and in Overijssel it even fell slightly (from 
15.6% to 14.6%) (NKH 1902 / 1923; by my calculation). 
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respect, South Holland and Groningen were above the national aver- 
age in 1843, 1856, and 1872. In each of those years, Zeeland, Utrecht, 
and Overijssel were below average; these three provinces apparently 
drew mainly young, inexperienced ministers, who later tended to 
accept calls to serve outside their provinces of origin. Provinces like 
South Holland and Groningen, in contrast, appear to have been attrac- 
tive destinations for experienced ministers, or at least were better able 
to hold onto the ministers they had. Evidently, many pastorates in 
these provinces were seen as final stops in an ecclesiastical career. The 
rest of this chapter discusses these “top jobs.” We will see how differ- 
ent types of pastorates were traditionally ranked within the Reformed 
ministry, and how this changed in the course of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Accordingly, the following sections deal mainly with the most illus- 
trious ministers. Concentrating on the elite is a perilous proposition. 
Gerrit Groenhuis’s study of the social position of seventeenth-century 
ministers has been criticized for limiting its focus to urban pastorates; 
because city pastors often owed their position to their family origins 
and their connections, they were hardly representative of the Reformed 
ministry in general. 

When we turn to nineteenth-century ministers, this narrow focus is 
less objectionable. As Peter van Rooden has shown, in the final quarter 
of the eighteenth century the mobility of Reformed ministers began to 
increase strongly. In the course of their careers, they served more con- 
gregations than their predecessors.” This created new opportunities 
for promotion, and even those who started small could go far in the 
end. There were still desirable and undesirable positions, but it became 
easier for ministers to move from one type to the other in the course of 
their careers. In other words, those positions were more clearly linked 
in a career structure. As in earlier centuries, however, it remained cus- 
tomary for Reformed ministers to begin their careers in the country- 
side. 


CITY AND COUNTRY 


According to the 1849 census, 27% of all Dutch ministers (and 26% of 
Catholic priests and curates) worked in a city, big or small. This is 


51 Van Rooden, ‘Stand.’ 
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He, Collega, zyl en het ! Blz ol 


“I say, my dear colleague, is that really you?” The village pastor, in traditional dress, 
had mistaken the city pastor in his “civvies” for a man of business. Frontispiece to De 
Stadspredikant by De Burgemeester van Mastland (1845); see also p. 312. 


probably a high percentage relative to other European countries, but 
not relative to the distribution of the Protestant population (37% of 
whom were city-dwellers) or of other university graduates. 

Cities were home to three-quarters or more of the country’s judges 
(74%), trial lawyers (divided into two categories; 84% of the advocaten 
and 88% of the procureurs), professors (79%), teachers at Latin schools 
(83%), and “writers for dailies and men of letters” (89%). Medical 
practitioners, civil-law notaries, teachers, and both national and local 
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officials were less firmly tied to the cities; about half of them worked in 
the countryside.” Three-quarters of the ministers, in contrast, were 
located in rural communities. Furthermore, analysis of their obituar- 
ies shows that—in spite of their increased social mobility—most of 
them stayed there throughout their careers. Out of the hundreds of 
ministers (active or emeritus) who died between 1850 and 1856, little 
more than a quarter had ended up in a place that was large enough, or 
prosperous enough, to have more than one Reformed minister. The 
same was true of those who died between 1883 and 1886, while those 
who passed away between 1895 and 1899 had enjoyed a slightly higher 
success rate— possibly because of the large number of vacancies in the 
1870s and 80s; three out of ten had ended up in a multi-minister town. 
In short, becoming a minister meant choosing to live in the coun- 
tryside, at least to begin with. In the early nineteenth century, that was 
seen as the fulfillment of a romantic ideal, and poets sang the praises 
of a blissful life in the village manse, next to the “little church under 
the lime trees.” But later in the century, when theology graduates 
modeled themselves in many respects after students in other faculties, 
they started voicing more doubts about the future that awaited them. 
Was the office of village pastor really so enviable? Didn’t life in the 
countryside have its drawbacks? Wouldn’t ministers who had grown 
used to urban life during their studies feel deprived of a great many 
things in a village? One Amsterdam student respectfully declined: 


to give a sermon twice a week for the farmers in some remote village, 
and have had only the following stages in one’s life: Passed proponent’s 
exam. — Called to xxxxx. - Married. — Insert: “with children.” - Eme- 
ritus. - Dead. Or really just one stage: Dead! dead to the world, dead 
to all but the ministers in the neighboring villages, the schoolmaster, 
and a handful of farmers—dead for all time—brrrr!™ 


Starting in the mid-nineteenth century, as a reaction against the tradi- 
tional “manse idyll,” all sorts of poems and stories bemoaned the limi- 
tations, trials, and disappointments of the rural ministry (see also 


8&2 CBS Volkstelling 1849. The “medical practitioners” in question were a mixed bag, 
including university graduates, others with less education, and some who were thor- 
oughly untrained. 

8 1850-56: 26.9% (56/208); 1883-86: 25.6% (44/172); 1895-99: 29.8% (54/181) 
(Naamregister or NKH for the relevant years; my calculations. The figures for all these 
periods are based on the number of pastorates in 1886.) Not long after the Second World 
War, about 60% of Reformed ministers were still in a single-minister congregation (see 
De Jong, ‘Predikanten’). 

3# ‘Hij heeft zijne Vokatie gemist, in: ASA 1851, pp. 81-2. 
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Chapter IV), and poked fun at the parochial, rural outlook of aspiring 
ministers. 


A THEOLOGY STUDENT’S WORDS OF LOVE 

“Darling! ... Darling, when we are married ...” 

- “Why, Adolf ... How heavenly! ...” 

“And in our manse ... in our garden … my darling, in our own sweet 
bower!!” 

- “And think of the vegetables we will grow for ourselves!” 

“O Sophie, the vegetables, grown with our own hands!” 

- “Then the two of us will weed together! and see to it that our lettuce 
flourishes, and our carrots, and our parsley, and our chicory, and our 
escarole.” 

“O, how lovely, Darling, escarole! I do so love escarole!” 

- “Well, then, we shall eat it every day. How would you like that?” 
“More than anything, my Angel!”—he clasped her to his heart— “escarole 
every day!”*° 


Triomflied van een proponent, beroepen te X (“Triumphal song of a 
proponent, called to X”) which appeared in the 1873 student yearbook 
in Leiden, was unquestionably satirical in intent: 


Here no lack of conversation. 
Midst the joys our days afford 

In their endless variation, 

How could any man be bored? 
Though we have no opera halls 
Thrilling crowds with tragic scenes, 
Still, we talk of market stalls, 
Selling buckwheat, peas, and beans, 
Still, we talk of crop diseases, 
Chickens that will not lay eggs, 
Rain and sun and sudden freezes.** 


“The longer a minister remains in a village,” wrote an author of 
humorous sketches in the tradition of Klikspaan, “the more he dies to 
the world, so to speak.”*” In the absence of intellectual stimulation, 
such a minister risked becoming “countrified.”** He would gradually 
develop a “proprietary” costume: after a few years of country life, he 
would be identifiable from a distance by “his white tie, black tailcoat— 
five steps out of fashion—wide trousers, low shoes, and green velvet 


85 “Gideon, in: ASA, 1850, p. 127. 

86 “Triomflied van een proponent, beroepen te X., in: LSA 1873, pp. 60-1. 
7 Anonymous (J. de Vries), Studentenleven, p. 80. 

88 Hooijer-Bruins, Domineesdochter, p. 5. 
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travel bag.”® After a couple of years of village life, ministers who did 
not wish to end up this way were well-advised to start looking for 
vacancies in other, larger places. Van Koetsveld was delighted when, 
after four years in Mastland, delegates from an urban congregation 
with a vacant pastorate finally paid him a visit. A young minister, he 
said, was just like a marriageable girl, “yearning all the more strongly 
for a declaration, the more she professes that she loves her golden free- 
dom more than anything.” Like young ladies, ministers had to wait 
until they were asked; applying for another position was prohibited. 
That prohibition was especially troublesome, Van Koetsveld explained, 
because ambitious young ministers had to act fast: 


Every girl has her time, and so do we. By law, our time begins when we 
have spent two years in our first position; once we have passed our 
eleventh year of service there, or our sixteenth year of service in a sub- 
sequent position, that time ever so quietly runs out”! 


In other words, ministers had to leave their first pastorate within a few 
years’ time to avoid becoming permanent fixtures. Their fulsome 
praises of their “first love” thus had a somewhat insincere ring, because 
in the end they usually traded up. In one of his poems, Potgieter 
described the determination of a young novice minister not to stay in 
the same place for the rest of his days. “An easy yoke it is, this pleasant 
country life,” he wrote—but woe betide the minister who never made 
it any further! In the long run, life would become unbearable, espe- 
cially for his wife and children: 


But let that maiden fair, born to a splendid station, 
Not march into the exile where some others go, 

And grant her children a more cultured education 
Than that of boorish barns, the lowest of the low. 

A town,” even a small one, would saddle him—it would— 
With duties far beyond a simple country life, 

And yet her larger circle would serve a greater good, 

And friendship ne’er again be kept from his sweet wife! °° 


89 Anonymous (J. de Vries), Studenten-leven, p. 49. 

°° Van Koetsveld, Mastland, p. 219; see also Manse, p. 285. 

*! Ibid. In Rotterdam, the city council had decided in 1725 that ministers could be no 
more than forty-six years old at the time of their appointment (De Jongste, ‘Conflicten,’ 
p. 73). 

2 Translator’s note: The Dutch word stad, translated as “town” in this line, 
includes both cities and towns, as opposed to dorp, which is used for villages and 
hamlets—smaller, more bucolic places. 

°° E.J. Potgieter, ‘Intrede,’ in: Poëzij, vol. 2. 
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Ministers’ wives were often portrayed as the source of dissatisfaction 
with life in the village manse, and the ones most burdened by their 
rural existence. One such woman is the narrator of a poem by the pop- 
ular versifier W. J. van Zeggelen. While at first she looked forward to 
the simple pleasures of rural life, she now complains of the lack of 
sophistication. In a letter to her bosom friend, she describes the exas- 
perating monotony of social calls: endless rounds of cake and brandy, 
while the men puff incessantly on their Gouda pipes. Before entering 
the manse, the deacons rinse off their muddy shoes in the drainage 
ditch. Their women come with them, but do not say a word until, one 
by one, they retreat to the kitchen and recover their tongues. And so 
the minister’s wife hopes that her husband will soon receive a call to a 
larger congregation: 


My husband is content, and so 
To seek a change would be absurd, 
But if a place were vacant, well, 
Of course I'd make my feelings heard, 
I'd open up my heart to him 
And if we had the choice today; 
Then happily I would change my village 
For... oh, Amsterdam, let’s say!” 


Did ministers’ wives really aspire to greater things than their hus- 
bands? It seems more probable that the ambitions attributed to them 
were actually those detected in their husbands. As noted in the intro- 
duction to this book, when ministers’ qualities and behaviors were 
unacceptable to the outside world, their household often paid the 
price. Only a few brave souls dared to criticize ministers themselves of 
hungering for career advancement. In his book De Stadspredikant 
(The City Pastor), a response to Van Koetsveld’s sketches, the self- 
styled “mayor of Mastland” criticized the disloyalty of ministers who 
maneuvered to exchange their village for a city. 


All sorts of pretexts are seized upon to cloak the desire for promotion, 
which is regarded as vain and hence concealed—it is said to be the 
lawfulness of a pastoral call—or its Godliness, yes, that too—that may 
never be ignored. If only the world knew, whatever one’s opinion about 
lawfulness and Godliness may be, how often these names are given to 
the thrusting and scheming of a handful of troublemakers!” 


% W. J. van Zeggelen, ‘Ideaal en werkelijkheid’ (1858), Dichtwerken, vol. 1. 
5 Anonymous (De Burgemeester van Mastland), Stadspredikant, pp. 9-11. 
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According to this writer, the move from the country to the city is often 
disappointing, because while a village pastor is a respected community 
leader and teacher, a city pastor is just one professional orator among 
many. He explains that this is partly because city pastors consider 
themselves members of the upper middle class, a self-image that is 
manifest even in the way they dress. The frontispiece of De Stads- 
predikant (see p. 307) showed an encounter between a village pastor 
and his urban counterpart; the former is wearing traditional garb— 
knee-breeches, buckle shoes and a tricorn— while the latter has boots, 
a cape, and a top hat on, as though he were a “merchant.” It seems 
doubtful that the difference between the city and country was always 
so Visible, but it is clear that city pastors had a distinctly different social 
position. 


THE ROAD TO THE CITY 


The gap between this urban elite and the masses of village pastors 
loomed larger in some provinces than in others. Circa 1815, the pro- 
portion of pastors serving in multi-minister local churches was one in 
seven in Drenthe, one in ten in Friesland, and only one in eleven in 
Groningen. In contrast, it was three in ten in South Holland, four in 
ten in North Holland, and even more than four in ten in Overijssel. 
These differences were, of course, linked to the varying degrees of 
urbanization in these provinces. North and South Holland had a rela- 
tively high proportion of city-dwellers, and though Overijssel was not 
as highly urbanized, its Reformed believers were concentrated in the 
cities. 

It should be noted that the large number of multi-minister local 
churches in Overijssel did not make it easier for the province’s village 
pastors to reach the top of their profession, since big cities were rather 
thin on the ground. Only Deventer, Kampen, and Zwolle had five or 
more Reformed pastorates to offer. Furthermore, local churches in 
these cities very rarely extended pastoral calls to ministers from towns 
(let alone villages) in Overijssel, preferring to import their pastors 
from the West. Likewise, the city of Utrecht offered few career oppor- 
tunities for ministers within the province of the same name. In the 
eighteenth century, only one in eight of the city’s vacancies was filled 


% Anonymous, Stadspredikant, p. 81. The epigraph for this book was Jesus’ lament 
over Jerusalem: “thou that killest the Prophets, and stonest them which are sent to thee” 
(Matthew 23:37). 
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by a minister from the province of Utrecht,” and in the nineteenth 
century even fewer: one in sixteen (see Table 7.1). Talented, ambitious 
village pastors very soon felt cramped in provinces like Utrecht, 
Friesland, Groningen, Overijssel, Drenthe, and North Brabant. To ful- 
fill their ambitions, they had to get away. 

In the nineteenth century, most large and medium-sized local 
churches (with more than three pastorates) recruited only a minority 
of their ministers from their own province—in some cities, a tiny 
minority. Alkmaar, Hoorn, and Enkhuizen had found about half of 
their ministers in their own province of North Holland in the first half 
of the eighteenth century, but by the nineteenth century this had 
decreased to a small fraction.” In the cities of Leeuwarden and Gronin- 
gen, this same downward trend had already begun in the eighteenth 
century. Between 1700 and 1750, almost half of those cities’ ministers 
had come from towns and villages in the same province, but in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, only one-quarter had. Event- 
ually,in the second half of the nineteenth century, fewer than one in 
ten ministers in Leeuwarden and the city of Groningen came from the 
provinces of Friesland and Groningen, respectively. In Harlingen, 
another Frisian town, the proportion of ministers from within the 
province made a spectacular nosedive, plummeting from two-thirds 
or more in the eighteenth century to a mere one-tenth in the nine- 
teenth (see Table 7.1). 

Most large and medium-sized local churches (and others with the 
right to appoint pastors) appear to have expanded their horizons— 
particularly in the second half of the nineteenth century, when fac- 
tional conflicts broke out in the Reformed Church—seeking candidates 
in a wider area than they had previously been willing or able to con- 
sider. A national labor market for ministers emerged, and it became 
increasingly common for pastoral careers to cross provincial borders.” 
Medium-sized local churches like those in Leeuwarden, Groningen, 
Alkmaar, Hoorn, Enkhuizen, Middelburg, Nijmegen, and Zutphen 
ceased to play their former role. Positions in cities like these remained 
the best that the provincial ministry had to offer, but this summit was 


7 From 1684 onward, village congregations in the province of Utrecht were required 
to extend pastoral calls solely to proponents (Van Rooden, ‘Stand,’ p. 64). 

% One in five, one in twelve, and one in sixteen, respectively. 

° Van Rooden, ‘Stand.’ This tendency was reinforced by the administrative and cul- 
tural unification of the Netherlands (see Knippenberg & De Pater, Eenwording), but it 
may also have promoted cultural and political integration. 
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not generally attainable from within the same province. The elite 
within the provincial ministry was no longer drawn directly from the 
province’s rural areas. 

Among the above-mentioned group of the twenty-four largest 
Reformed congregations in the Netherlands, however, there were a 
few that appointed more ministers from their own province in the 
nineteenth century than they previously had. All four—Dordrecht, 
Delft, Haarlem, and Amsterdam—were located in the province of 
North or South Holland. If we look at these two provinces as a single 
region, Dordrecht no longer appears exceptional; in the nineteenth 
century, the congregation there appointed fewer ministers from 
Holland than it had before. But merging the two provinces also reveals 
that all twelve medium-sized and large cities in Holland had a strong 
preference for ministers from the region. Even in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, four to six out of ten vacancies in these towns were filled by min- 
isters from North or South Holland (see Table 7.1). Were these 
congregations more “provincial” than others? It seems more likely 
that they—like the churches in Deventer, Kampen, and Zwolle—pre- 
ferred to hire ministers from major cities. And Holland simply had 
more urban ministers to offer than other regions. 


A HIERARCHY OF CONGREGATIONS 


City pastors differed in status not only from village pastors but also 
from one another. This difference came most clearly to the fore in 
their “transfers” from one congregation to another. Ministers often 
presented these transfers as highly spiritual choices, but only a few 
accepted pastoral calls to smaller congregations, where their status 
and stipend would diminish. Those that did were usually elderly or in 
poor health. To determine which were the top positions in the minis- 
try, we thus need to find out which congregations served as “final 
stops.” There is a very simple way to do so; each congregation kept a 
list of ministers, which makes it possible to calculate how many min- 
isters arrived there in a given period and how many eventually left in 
response to a call from another congregation. The ratio of arrivals to 
departures shows the extent to which the position in question served 
as an endpoint. 

In the eighteenth-century Dutch Republic, most Reformed congre- 
gations with three or more pastorates saw the departure of a third or 
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A pastorate in Amsterdam’s Reformed congregation was the pinnacle of achievement 

for any minister, especially in the early nineteenth century. Even in literal terms, min- 

isters in the capital city held the uppermost position; the pulpit in the city’s Nieuwe 
Kerk (shown here, in 1898) was and remains the country’s tallest. 
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more of their ministers. The lowest rates of departure were in 
Amsterdam and The Hague, where only four and five percent of min- 
isters, respectively, left for other congregations. Leiden came next, 
with a departure rate of 12%, followed by Rotterdam, with 17%. In 
Utrecht, Enkuizen, and Haarlem, about one in five ministers moved 
on, and in Middelburg, Den Bosch, and Gouda, just over a third. All 
other cities had higher departure rates; of the thirty-one Reformed 
pastors who came to Amersfoort in the eighteenth century, a full 
twenty-five later moved on (81%). 

In the nineteenth century, Amsterdam and The Hague remained at 
the top, with respective departure rates of 7% and 10%. Leiden still 
followed, but at a greater distance than in the previous century (21%). 
The gap between the best and the rest had evidently widened. Utrecht 
and Groningen were a few rungs further down the ladder, saying fare- 
well to just under a third of their “teachers.” In all the other cities, the 
departure rate was higher, often much higher. Instead of ten cities 
serving as the final stop for at least two-thirds of their ministers, by 
this time there were only five: Amsterdam (the nation’s capital), The 
Hague (home to the States General, the national government, and the 
royal family), and the three university towns. 

The group of sought-after workplaces had shrunk as a result of 
increased mobility, revealing a more sharply defined hierarchy of con- 
gregations. Cities that had once been considered respectable final 
stops (such as Rotterdam and Haarlem) became no more than inter- 
mediate stations. The departure rates given above do not give a com- 
plete picture of this hierarchy of congregations. Some places had high 
departure rates because they served as talent pools for the big cities. In 
the eighteenth century, Amsterdam and The Hague recruited many 
ministers from Dordrecht, Delft, and Deventer.'°° The high departure 
rates in these cities are thus a sign of their relatively high standing, as 
stepping stones to the top. 


10 In the eighteenth century, ten ministers went to Amsterdam or The Hague from 
Deventer, and thirteen each from Dordrecht and Delft. Utrecht, Rotterdam, Haarlem, 
Middelburg, and Gouda each lost six ministers to Amsterdam or The Hague, while 
Leiden and Groningen lost five each, as did Zutphen, which holds a much lower place in 
these rankings. The fact that Amsterdam and The Hague preferred Deventer, Dordrecht, 
and Delft suggests that, when selecting a new minister, they considered not only the 
“ranking” or geographical location of his home congregation, but also its doctrinal ten- 
dencies. In the nineteenth century, Dordrecht remained among the favorites, but Delft 
and, in particular, Deventer slipped from their heights. 
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To accurately reconstruct the hierarchy of congregations, we would 
have to determine not only how many ministers left each city, but also 
where they went. This type of analysis is not feasible. But there is a 
shortcut that also yields a picture, albeit somewhat less precise, of the 
hierarchy of congregations. Taking it as a given that Amsterdam and 
The Hague were at the apex, we can discount the ministers who went 
there when calculating departure rates for other cities. We can also 
leave aside ministers appointed to professorships (who are discussed 
below). The adjusted figures for departing Reformed ministers, as a 
percentage of arrivals, give us the following top-five list: 


Amsterdam and The Hague 

Leiden (5%) 

Rotterdam (11%) and Utrecht (11%) 

Dordrecht (15%) and Haarlem (16%) 

Arnhem (18%), Groningen (18%), Delft (19%), Middelburg (20%) 


A a a aa 


This hierarchy does not correspond to the relative size of the congre- 
gations. The Hague had considerably fewer Reformed ministers and 
congregants than Rotterdam, for instance, and Groningen had many 
more than Arnhem. 

Nor was income the sole determinant of popularity. Though the 
national stipends for Reformed ministers were largest in Amsterdam 
and The Hague (at 2,235 and 2,080 guilders a year, respectively), the 
stipend in Rotterdam was larger than that in Leiden (1,800 and 1,650 
guilders, respectively), while Utrecht and Delft (at 1,600 and 1,650 
guilders, respectively) offered much more lucrative positions than 
Arnhem (at 1,300 guilders) and, in particular, Groningen, where min- 
isters received a stipend of only 277 guilders a year from the national 
budget (see Table 7.2). This national stipend was not their only source 
of income, however; in Groningen and many other places, ministers 
received additional stipends from the local church trustees. In 1881, 
this supplement amounted to 1,700 guilders a year in Groningen,'” 


101 Tn 1822 they received a stipend of 944.45 guilders, 150 guilders for renting a house, 
14.40 guilders in “wine money” (a term for a traditional rent surcharge) and 216 guilders 
for various local taxes. In 1842, they received 1,200 guilders from the “Congregation 
Fund” and 200 guilders from the “Public Worship Fund.” In 1852 these two sums had 
both increased by 50 guilders, but by 1870 the total had dropped back to 1,400 guilders. 
(‘Staat van de jaarlijksche inkomsten van de predikanten der Hervormden te Groningen, 
16 september 1822,’ ‘Staat en inventaris van de pastorij-goederen,” 1842 and 1852, and 
‘Inventaris van goederen, baten, schulden en lasten der gemeente Groningen,’ 1870; 
RAGr, Toezicht, inv. nos. 452 and 491). 
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bringing the total annual income of the Reformed ministers there to 
about 2,000 guilders. However, even ministers’ total income was not 
strongly correlated with the above-mentioned hierarchy. In both 
Arnhem and Rotterdam, ministers had a total income of 2,300 guil- 
ders a year, much more than in Leiden (at 1,750 guilders), but Leiden 
was more highly esteemed. And while the Reformed Church’s highest- 
earning city pastors worked in Amsterdam and The Hague (with total 
incomes of 2,735 and 2,780 guilders a year, respectively),'” the highest 
incomes in the country were to be had in a handful of rural towns, 
most of which were in Gelderland, Groningen, or Friesland. Because 
the boards of trustees there possessed considerable assets, they had 
plenty of money to spend. The Reformed congregation in Ooy & 
Persingen, for instance, had only fifty members, far too few to qualify 
for a national stipend. But the local church trustees had the means to 
offer a stipend of their own, of no less than 3,000 guilders a year. The 
local church in Waaxens & Brantgum, Friesland, even offered 4,000 
guilders. That was also the case in Oostwold, an unsightly hamlet in 
Groningen where the Reformed minister’s total income was twice that 
of ministers in the provincial capital. Reformed ministers also 
earned more than 2,000 guilders a year in Godlinze, Zuidhorn, 
Leermens, Garmerwolde, Zeerijp, Nieuw Beerta, Losdorp, Ham & 
Franssum, Westerembden, Baflo & Raskwert, Tjamsweer, Spijk, and 
Noorddijk. The largest stipend of all went to the minister serving the 
rural Frisian congregation of Oostem & Abbega. Despite having fewer 
than 700 members, this local church managed to offer a total annual 
income of 5,161 guilders: almost twice as much as Amsterdam, three 
times as much as Vlissingen or Gouda, and more than six times as 
much as many other villages." 

It is not clear whether local churches like these had already offered 
such exorbitant stipends in the early nineteenth century. The closing 
decades of the nineteenth century may have been the only period in 
which they were able (thanks to an agricultural boom) and willing (in 
view of the high number of vacancies) to do so. In any case, the stipends 


' The oldest Reformed minister in The Hague received an additional 200 guilders, 
bringing the total to almost 3,000. 

103 In 1821 the city was only paying 900 guilders, and in 1861, 1,175 guilders; see 
“Staat en inventaris van de kerke-, pastorie- en kosterijgoederen, fondsen, baten en schul- 
den van de gemeente Oostwold (Oldambt),” RAGr, Toezicht, inv. no. 452. 

104 Tn 1871, a synodical committee had argued for a minimum stipend of 850 guilders 
(PGS 1871, p. 183). 
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they offered played havoc with the traditional hierarchy, in an unex- 
pected fashion: the most prestigious positions were not the most prof- 
itable. In other words, there were status discrepancies even within the 
profession. In 1877, the Oostem & Abbega church council extended a 
call to the renowned Amsterdam minister Dr. Abraham Kuyper.” He 
is said to have made three demands: just one Sunday sermon, an extra 
floor in the manse, and a telegraph line. Ultimately, however, Kuyper 
turned down the offer. Like many others, he preferred to see his career 
crowned by a worse-paid but supremely prestigious position: a chair 
of theology. 


PASTORS AND PROFESSORS 


Of the ninety-plus divines offered a chair of theology between 1750 
and 1900, only two (E. A. Borger and A. Kuenen) had never been min- 
isters (see also Table 5.1). Among ministers, appointment as a profes- 
sor was not the start of a completely new way of life but the crown on 
a career in the ministry. More than half the theology professors 
appointed in 1815 had hitherto been ministers in the province where 
the university or athenaeum in question was located (see Table 7.3). 
One-quarter had even served in the same town. After their inaugura- 
tion, they remained de facto or even de jure members of the local min- 
istry, if only because they periodically gave sermons in their role as 
“academic preachers.” This placed ordinary ministers in university 
towns in a slightly uncomfortable position, “among professors who 
look down on you with haughty stiffness and high-spirited young peo- 
ple, full of zest and confidence, who see any city pastor as falling far 
well short of their ideal.” '°° 

After the reorganization of higher education, the universities and 
athenaea broadened the scope of their recruitment. Only a third of the 
ministers appointed as professors from 1815 to 1876 had previously 
served in the same province. This was in the spirit of the Royal Decree 
of 1815, which sought to transform provincial academies into national 


105 Augustijn, ‘Kerk,’ p. 47. Even in his first congregation (in Beesd), Kuyper had 
received an exceptionally large stipend of 2,700 guilders; in Utrecht, he received no less 
than 3,700 guilders. His move to Amsterdam would have cost him 1,000 guilders a year, 
if the Boissevain family had not chipped in with a voluntary contribution (Van den Berg, 
‘Kuyper, p. 152). 

1% R, C. Bakhuizen van den Brink, Letter to J. ter Meulen Hzn., dated November 18, 
1838; in Brummel, Studietijd, pp. 179-80. 
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universities. Henceforth, professors of theology were not merely a 
local or regional elite, but a national one. 

In the eighteenth century, most professors had been recruited from 
a medium-sized town, either the university town in question or a 
nearby provincial center (see Table 7.3). It was much less common for 
them to have served in a major city before their appointment. True, 
the Netherlands only had three major cities (Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
and The Hague), but all told, they were home to dozens of ministers. 
Given their high status, you would expect that these pastors would be 
very desirable candidates for theological faculties, but that seems not 
to have been the case. The converse, however, was true: for big-city 
pastors, a professorship was just about the only respectable career 
alternative. Three of the four ministers who left Amsterdam between 
1750 and 1815 became professors, all of them in Leiden. 

Other universities did not appoint any Amsterdam ministers as 
professors. Might the boards of governors in Groningen and Utrecht, 
as an expression of rivalry, have deliberately passed over ministers 
from Holland? Another explanation, at least as plausible, is that 
Amsterdam ministers felt chairs at universities other than Leiden to be 
beneath their dignity. As we saw in the previous chapter, Professor 
Theologiae was not a very exclusive title. Cities like Den Bosch, 
Nijmegen, and Dordrecht sometimes awarded it to a minister who 
had rendered some special service, such as turning down a pastoral 
call from another congregation. These “city professors” did not 
teach academic courses, though they were sometimes formally affili- 
ated with the local athenaeum. Similarly, a successful headmaster at a 
Latin school was sometimes awarded the title of professor, to tie him 
firmly to his town. Haarlem was still doing this in 1819. When the 
education inspector protested, the Minister of Education assured him 
that the title was merely a local one, awarded in special, individual 
cases.” 

While in earlier days, two out of three professors had previously 
been ministers in medium-sized towns, from 1815 to 1876 that 
was true only of one in six. Instead, many more big-city ministers 
became professors—almost a third of the newly appointed professors 
came from Amsterdam, Rotterdam, or The Hague (see Table 7.3). 


107 J, van Schelle (1757), G. J. Nahuys (1781), S. J. van de Wijnpersse (1803); 
A. Everaars left for IJsselmuiden in 1808 (see Dijkstra, Boek, p. 197). 

8 De Jong, Faculteiten. 

' Fortgens, Schola, p. 168. 
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Apparently, even they regarded a professorship as a promotion. This 
shows that in the nineteenth century, more than in previous eras, 
Reformed ministers formed a national group with an unambiguous 
hierarchy of positions. Professors of theology indisputably held the 
place of pride, at least one rung above the big-city pastors. 

From 1815 onward, however, many of the other ministers appointed 
as professors came from very small congregations; the proportion of 
former village pastors rose from one-quarter to one-half (see Table 
7.3). Their appointment was not the crown on a church career; while 
professors who came from pastorates in the cities averaged eighteen 
years of professional experience in the church, their rural colleagues 
averaged only eight (see Table 7.4). In the 1820s, in fact, newly 
appointed professors had only been ministers for an average of six 
years. Their appointment was due in part to their “family capital.” 
Herman Royaards and T. A. Clarisse were the sons of theology 
professors, and N. C. Kist and J. F. van Oordt the nephews. Petrus 
Hofstede de Groot’s uncle was a well-known Rotterdam minister, and 
it need hardly be said that Baron de Geer came from a privileged back- 
ground. Moreover, these young village pastors had exceptional “scho- 
lastic capital”; all but one were doctors of theology.” While that title 
had once been virtually synonymous with “theology professor,” by 
this point a doctorate was a career necessity (see Chapter VI). 

From 1815 onward, theology professors formed a national elite that 
clearly set itself apart from city pastors. That was in part because their 
role in the education of ministers had expanded; they had begun not 
only to teach students, but also to give examinations (see Chapter III). 
Furthermore, academic education was changing. Previously, theology 
lectures had been like highly advanced Catechism classes, in which 
each professor taught his own dogmatic system. But once professors 
were assigned clearly defined teaching duties in particular fields of 
theology, the difference between academic training and religious 
instruction began to grow. 

In the nineteenth century, as today, some institutions of higher 
education were more prestigious than others, as shown by the profes- 
sors who moved from one to another. One in three of the professors 
appointed in Leiden between 1750 and 1815 had already taught 


10 Bouman (BLGNP III 53); Clarisse (NNBW III 230); De Geer (BLGNP III 129); 
Hofstede de Groot (BLGNP II 248); Kist (NNBW IX 519); Van Oordt (BLGNP I 230); 
Rooyens (NNBW X 835); and Royaards (NNBW V 616). 
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elsewhere. From 1815 to 1876, that was true of a full four in ten." This 
is not surprising, since Leiden University was not only longer-estab- 
lished and more illustrious than Utrecht or Groningen (let alone 
Franeker, Harderwijk, or Deventer), but also offered a considerably 
larger stipend.'” 

After 1876, the Leiden theology faculty remained pre-eminent: no 
less than five of the eight professors appointed in the final quarter of 
the nineteenth century in Leiden had already been professors else- 
where—“church professors” in most cases, a category created by the 
1876 Higher Education Act (see Chapter VIII). These professors held 
academic chairs under the aegis of the Church but often moved on to 
ordinary university professorships—sometimes after no more than a 
year—while the reverse did not happen once. Alongside, or instead of, 
the traditional status differences between universities, the Act of 1876 
thus created status differences within individual faculties. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, more than ever before or 
after, professors of theology were the elite within the Reformed minis- 
try. This term is all the more appropriate in view of their social origins. 
From the end of the eighteenth to the mid-nineteenth century, the 
proportion of “patricians” in this group swelled from one-quarter to 
one-half (see Table 3). This suggests that theology professorships had 
increased in value. In the final quarter of the nineteenth century, the 
proportion of “old families” dropped again, even faster than it had 
risen. This can be seen as a sign of both the “democratization” of the 
professoriate and decreased interest in theology among the highest 
social strata. 


VERY REVEREND GENTLEMEN 


According to nineteenth-century etiquette books, letters to professors 
of theology should not begin with Weledele, Hooggeleerde heer (the 
usual salutation for professors, literally meaning “Most Noble, Highly 
Learned Sir”) but with Hoogeerwaarde, Hooggeleerde heer. The adjec- 
tive hoogeerwaarde was used for high-level officials in the Reformed 


11 The situation was the same in other faculties: 40% of early nineteenth-century 
Leiden professors had previously been professors elsewhere (Otterspeer, Wiekslag, 
p. 315). 

12 KB 2 VIII 1815, art. 51, 132. 
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Church, and is roughly translatable as “very reverend.”'!’ Professors 
merited this title because of their role as consulting members of the 
synod. Every year, before 1876, each theology faculty sent one of its 
members to the Reformed synod on its behalf. By creating the synod, 
in 1816, King William had altered not only the administrative struc- 
tures of the Reformed Church, but also the social structure of the 
Reformed ministry. At the top of the new hierarchy was synod mem- 
bership. 

There was, however, a great deal of overlap with pre-existing top 
positions. Professors were automatically consulting members of 
the synod, and at first, many ordinary synod members were ministers 
from large or medium-sized cities. For instance, the members of 
the very first synod, in 1816, worked in eleven of the twenty largest 
Dutch cities: Arnhem, The Hague, Amsterdam, Middelburg, Utrecht, 
Leeuwarden, Deventer, Groningen, Breda, Assen, and Ghent." In 
short, the synod was the meeting place of the Reformed ministry’s 
elites—academic, urban, and aristocratic. As noted in Chapter II, until 
the 1850s a third of the ministers in the Reformed synod came from 
lineages now listed as patrician in Nederland’s Patriciaat. The same 
applied to “only” a quarter of the ministers who entered the synod 
after 1860 (see Table 2). Even so, as late as 1900 one-seventh to one- 
sixth of all the Reformed ministers in service belonged to these “old 
families.”'” In fact, by this measure, patricians were then under-repre- 
sented in the synod—whereas one might have expected the contrary. 

The disengagement of the aristocracy is not the only change that 
took place in the demographic composition of the synod. In its early 
years it was composed mainly of city pastors, as noted above. Until 
1840, ministers from the six largest Reformed congregations (in 
Amsterdam, The Hague, Rotterdam, Leiden, Utrecht, and Groningen) 
occupied more than a third of the seats. After that, however, their 
share of seats began to decrease—and by 1920, they held none at all.""° 
In contrast, single-minister congregations came to be much better 
represented. In the 1820s and 30s, only one-quarter to one-half of the 


"3 Anonymous, Wellevendheid, pp. 269-74; see also Kloos-Reyneke van Stuwe, 
Gevoelsbeschaving, p. 56. 

14 Ghent was home to A. Goedkoop, synod member for Limburg (PGS 1816, p. 4; 
see also BLGNP IV 145). 

1s This is my conclusion based on a random sample of 20% (N=131); Staatsalmanak 
1900; see also Nederland’s Patriciaat, vol. 1-80. 

"6 Because the number of pastorates changed over the years in many congregations, 
Ihave based my calculations on both the 1815 and the 1940 sitation. 
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“very reverend gentlemen” on the synod served single-minister con- 
gregations, but circa 1880, this had increased to one-half to two-thirds. 
Around 1920, no less than eight out of ten were pastors of single-min- 
ister congregations. The average number of pastorates in the local 
churches whose pastors were synod members fell from between eleven 
and twelve in 1816 to eight in 1840, six in 1855, five in 1885, less than 
three in 1905, and even less than two in 1920. Evidently, the synod no 
longer served as a meeting place for leading ministers. The same con- 
clusion follows from the analysis of a third determinant of status. 


PUBLISH OR PERISH 


Publications were a time-tested path to a solid reputation as a minister 
of the Word. Many a minister published at least one sermon, Catechism 
booklet, calendar, volume of poetry, “family book,” or other devo- 
tional work. Publishing sermons was not uncontroversial, however. 
Weren't they meant to be heard, rather than read? And didn’t publica- 
tions like these encourage ministers to preach from a written text 
rather than from memory? (see Chapter I) In their defense, some 
pointed out that shrewd listeners might otherwise transcribe the ser- 
mons in shorthand and publish pirated editions." Publications were 
also legitimated by the noble causes to which they dedicated their pro- 
ceeds—restoring a church, purchasing an organ, or assisting disaster 
victims. Other special occasions for publishing a sermon included a 
minister's installation, major anniversaries, departure, or death. 
Occasional editions of this kind were sometimes illustrated with a por- 
trait or silhouette of the preacher in question. 

Some ministers published large numbers of sermons. After every 
service he conducted, J. H. van der Palm strolled by the offices of Du 
Mortier, a publisher in Leiden, where he exchanged the text of his ser- 
mon for one hundred guilders. Once he had produced ten, they were 
collected and published.''* The Nederlandse Bibliografie (Dutch 


"7 Tn 1849, the synod drew up a petition intended in part to bring his Majesty’s atten- 
tion to the danger “that if the Sermons uttered are available for just a few cents, atten- 
dance at public Worship services will be more and more neglected.” (PGS 1849, p. 445; 
see also p. 317). In 1850 there was apparently an association, Unictate ac Perseverantiû, 
which published pirated editions of this kind (PGS 1850, p. 241). 

"8 Kruseman, Bouwstoffen, vol. 2, p. 72. Precisely because Van der Palm’s sermons 
were published in collections, he has fewer titles to his name than one might expect; see 
also Bosma, Woorden, p. 139. 
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Bibliography) for the years 1801-1832 shows who published the most 
printed sermons or collections of sermons. These prolific pastors 
include a number from non-Reformed denominations: the Remon- 
strant ministers F. van Teutem (with twelve publications), M. Stuart 
(with eight), and J. Roemer (also eight), the Mennonite preacher F. 
Hoekstra (seven), and the Lutheran pastors C. H. Ebersbach (ten) and 
J. Decker Zimmerman (thirteen). Walloon preachers were also popu- 
lar: J. Teissèdre l'Ange published six sermons or collections, J. H. 
Merle d'Aubigné eight, and L. H. Bähler nine. This suggests that in the 
early nineteenth century reading sermons (in addition to, or instead 
of, going to church) was especially popular among the higher social 
strata, which were well represented in both the Walloon and the dis- 
senter churches. In other words, preachers who published served an 
upper-class clientele. This was one respect in which they formed an 
elite within their profession, though by no means the only one. 

Almost without exception, the twelve Reformed preachers who 
published the largest numbers of sermons (more than five) in this 
period held leading positions within the ministry. I. J. Dermout was 
secretary to the synod for thirty years and, like J. H. Merle d’Aubigné, 
served as a court preacher to King William. Four of these publishing 
successes were professors: J. Clarisse (with ten publications), H. 
Muntinghe (seven), J. H. van der Palm (eight), and C. Franssen van 
Eck (also eight). Ewaldus Kist, a minister in Dordrecht who published 
no fewer than fifteen works in this period, could also have been a pro- 
fessor, but he had declined the offer. This did not stop him from rising 
to the top; in 1821 he was appointed to the synod. Five of the eight 
other Reformed ministers who published five or more sermons or col- 
lections of sermons also became synod members."”” 

However, in the second half of the nineteenth century, not one of 
the twelve Dutch Reformed theologians who published the largest 
number of sermons and devotional works was sent to the synod in his 
capacity as a minister.'”” Although they had evidently reached an 
enthusiastic reading public, they were not otherwise part of the elite in 
the Reformed ministry. That may be because by that time, in the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century, reading sermons was no longer 


1° Tam not taking the Leiden, Utrecht, and Groningen professors into consider- 
ation here. 

20 The following professors were consulting members of the synod: J. J. van Ooster- 
zee (who published 65 sermons and devotional works in this period, more than anybody 
else), N. Beets (27), D. Chantepie de la Saussaye (21), and P. Hofstede de Groot (19). 
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chic. After mid-century, there were few expensive editions of theo- 
logical or other religious works, but a large number of low-cost, mass- 
market publications.” Printed sermons, which had once cost an 
average of twenty-five cents each, were available for only eight cents 
apiece from the 1860s onward. In 1860 alone, 465 sermons rolled off 
the presses, some published individually, and others in collections or 
magazines like De Kansel (The Pulpit), Maandelijksche Leerredenen 
(Monthly Sermons), and Stuiverspreeken (Five-Cent Sermons), the 
last of which published sermons anonymously—to the dismay of some 
sermonizers. Reading and publishing sermons thus lost their exclusive 
character and became markers of doctrinal affiliation rather than class 
background. 

More than half (fourteen out of twenty-four) of the ministers who 
became members of the synod in the years 1816-1819 published one 
or more sermons, compared to just under half of those who made 
their debut in the 1820s or 30s (see Table 7.5). The publication rate 
among new members in the 1840s and 50s was lower still: four-tenths. 
Discounting the 1860s cohort, this downward trend continued. Less 
than three out of ten ministers who became members of the Reformed 
synod for the first time in the 1880s or 90s had published even a single 
sermon prior to 1900. It is possible that these ministers published 
works of other kinds. Nevertheless, there was a growing gap between 
preachers and church administrators. This was another respect in 
which the synod’s members were no longer the cream of the crop. 


CONCLUSION 


In the nineteenth century, most English, German, Swedish, and 
Danish ministers began their church careers as assistants to a working 
pastor. In contrast, from the early nineteenth until the mid-twentieth 
century, the vast majority of Dutch Reformed candidates became 
independent ministers right from the start. This may have had far- 
reaching implications for the hierarchy within the ministry. As we 
saw in Chapter II, from 1816 onward the proponents’ exam was no 
longer administered by the classis (in which all ministers were repre- 
sented) but by the provincial church board. From that moment on, the 


121 Kruseman, Bouwstoffen, p. 64. In 1844 the Association for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Reading was established. It made devotional works available at very low prices (ibid., 
p. 206). See also Van den Berg, Wie las wat. 
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majority of ministers therefore had no say in whether to admit new 
candidates to the profession. The marginalization of the trial period in 
which aspiring ministers worked as assistants further weakened the 
role of established ministers in the socialization of succeeding genera- 
tions. Unlike in earlier periods and in the surrounding countries, 
young ministers did not begin their careers in a position of depen- 
dence on their elders. This simple fact is crucial for understanding the 
development of the Reformed Church in the nineteenth century and 
the first half of the twentieth. For instance, it may explain why “mod- 
ern,” historical-critical theology became a much more influential 
movement within Dutch Protestantism than in Germany. 

The advent of Modern Theology—and of liberalism in politics — 
reordered the hierarchy within the profession. Alongside working and 
aspiring pastors, there were ex-pastors and young theology graduates 
who had decided against a church career. This made the structure of 
the “extended profession” much more complex: alongside the actual 
ministry, there was a disparate collection of theologians and former 
theologians. Those who were successful outside the church strength- 
ened the intellectual credibility of theology graduates, but undermined 
the division of “social honor” within the profession. 

Previously, there had been two possible crowning moments in a 
minister’s professional life: a pastoral call to a big city or appointment 
as a professor. In the eighteenth century, these two top positions had 
been approximately equal in status, and had both been strongly tied to 
specific regions; both professors and ministers in medium-sized and 
large cities had usually come from the same region. In the nineteenth 
century, they were recruited from a larger radius and acted as a 
national elite within the ministry. The professors were by this time at 
the very summit of the profession, and enjoyed significantly higher 
status than the big-city pastors. In the eighteenth century professors 
had come primarily from medium-sized congregations. But in the 
nineteenth century, they came either from Amsterdam, Rotterdam, or 
The Hague—a fact which shows that professorships were more presti- 
gious than big-city pastorates—or from rustic villages, in which case 
they generally had exceptional academic credentials, attested to by a 
doctoral degree. 

The establishment of the General Synod in 1816 created a third type 
of top position for the Reformed ministry. At first, this type was 
reserved almost exclusively for those who already held other top posi- 
tions: big-city pastors and professors. The early nineteenth-century 
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synod was a homogenous elite composed of both academic and prac- 
ticing professionals. °? Partly because of its ties to other Dutch elites, it 
dominated the church and set the tone for the ministry. 

In the course of the nineteenth century (and the twentieth), how- 
ever, these three categories of top positions grew apart. First, ordinary 
professors no longer took part in the synod after 1876. Second, profes- 
sors stopped giving sermons as “academic preachers.” Third, while 
almost all of the professors appointed from 1876 on were still Reformed 
ministers, only in rare cases had they served in one of the big cities or 
university towns (see Tables 7.3 and 7.4). Fourth, the synod included 
fewer and fewer big-city ministers, and increasing numbers of simple 
village pastors. Ever fewer synod members came from patrician fami- 
lies (see Table 2), were doctors of theology (see Table 6.4), or had pub- 
lished any of their sermons (see Table 7.5). In the late nineteenth 
century, the church’s supreme governing body was no longer the 
stomping ground of the elite, the meeting place of the country’s pre- 
eminent Reformed ministers. 

How are we to account for this change? As far as the synod is con- 
cerned, it seems only natural to speak of democratization: in addition 
to the elite of well-born, well-educated, and well-paid ministers, “the 
masses” gradually made their voices heard. This democratization pro- 
cess can be explained by reference to the changing manner in which 
church councils and higher church boards acquired their members 
(see Chapter VIII). However, ‘democratization’ is not an adequate 
term for the changing composition of the other two elite groups—big- 
city pastors and professors of theology. What changed in this case was 
not the distance between the elite and the “masses,” but between one 
elite and the other. While at first they had overlapped considerably, in 
the second half of the nineteenth century they began to drift apart. 

This differentiation was the result of the opposing forces acting on 
the profession. Theologians had to defend their right to exist, in the 
university context, whereas ministers found it necessary to devote 
increasing attention to the needs, moods, sentiments, and resentments 
of their congregants. The final chapter discusses that last relationship, 
between the profession and its collective clientele. 


122 See Freidson, Professie, p. 78. 
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SERVANTS OF THE CONGREGATION? 
REFORMED PASTORS IN RELATION TO THEIR FLOCKS 


The helm has slipped from the hands of the steersmen and been seized 
by—forgive the term—the theological and ecclesiastical plebs (not to be 
identified with the true people), and the “faithful” pastors are almost 
entirely without influence. They can please the crowd, but cannot lead it; 
they can win the crowd’s loyalty, but on condition that they slavishly bow 
to its demands and—no, not do anything the crowd wishes, that is no 
longer possible—but at least refrain from anything the crowd opposes.' 


Compared to other professions, Dutch pastors have always had an 
unusual legal status. Although they have a regular income, they are not 
employees of the church.’ Instead, the pastor is “in a pastorate (predi- 
kantsplaats),” which is traditionally described not as part of the local 
church (gemeente) but as an independent legal entity attached to it. 
This construction stems from Catholic canon law and is intended to 
safeguard the spiritual shepherd’s independence from his flock. In 
return for their separate status, Catholic priests and curates must obey 
their superiors in the church hierarchy. Reformed pastors had no duty 
of this kind, but were more or less autonomous. 

This does not mean, however, that they could do just as they pleased. 
Like other church officials, and even ordinary members of the congre- 
gation, they were under the supervision of the church council and the 
higher church boards, which could take disciplinary measures against 
them if their words or actions gave offense. The Acts of the General 
Synod show that nineteenth-century Netherlands Reformed Church 
administrators had no qualms about punishing this type of miscon- 
duct. In the 1840s, seven pastors were “suspended” and no fewer than 
twelve were “relieved of their duties” —fired, in other words—for “der- 
eliction of duty,” “defiance of church regulations,” “drunkenness,” 
“lechery,” adultery, “indecent conduct,” or general “misconduct.” 


1 Pierson, Onverdraagzaamheid, p. 12. 

2 J. P. C. J. van de Walle, Rechtspositionele aspecten van het predikantschap; unpub- 
lished master’s thesis in Dutch law, Tilburg University, 1991. 

> J. F. de Haan te Ee & L. G. C. Ledeboer te Benthuizen; PGS 1841, p. 110; see also 
BLGNP III 245. 
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Unlike in earlier times, nineteenth-century pastors who were “relieved 
of their duties” could never again hold office in the Reformed Church. 
“As people, they can better their ways,” the commissioner-general of 
the Ministry of Public Worship had explained in his opening address 
to the first General Synod, in 1816, “but they can never again be admit- 
ted as teachers of religion and virtue after leaving an indelible stain on 
that venerable office.”* 

The nineteenth-century Reformed Church no longer supervised 
the religious beliefs of its pastors (or its congregants), however; there 
was no church discipline in doctrinal matters (see Chapter II). 
Orthodox believers argued that the church was forsaking its mission, 
but others, particularly the Groningen School and the Modern 
Theologians, took pride in “doctrinal freedom,” considering it a dis- 
tinctively Protestant achievement (see Chapters III and VI). The 
Reformation, they repeatedly declared, had freed the church from 
coercion in matters of conscience and given it leaders whose only alle- 
giance was to the Word of God. Throughout the nineteenth century 
and the first half of the twentieth, Reformed pastors retained this intel- 
lectual freedom. In other ways, too, their professional autonomy ran 
deep: once they had accepted a pastoral call, it was extremely difficult 
to oust, silence, or subdue them. To this day, ministers of the Protestant 
Church are formally independent of their congregations. But starting 
in the mid-nineteenth century, they were forced to pay increasing 
attention to the wishes of their congregants. We see that most clearly 
in the changes made to the procedures for calling ministers to serve. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


In the Reformed tradition, it was up to the local church itself to issue a 
call to a candidate or working minister to become its “pastor and 
teacher.” In the words of the 1562 Belgic Confession (Article XXXI), 
“We believe that ministers of the Word of God, elders, and deacons 
ought to be chosen to their offices by a legitimate election of the 
church, with prayer in the name of the Lord, and in good order, as the 
Word of God teaches.” The Convent of Wesel (1568), an important 
early Dutch Reformed assembly, specified that the elders, after inves- 


+ “Aanspraak van den Commissaris-Generaal … bij de opening van de Hervormde 
Synodale Vergadering, gehouden te ’s-Gravenhage den 3den July 1816, included in De 
Visser, Kerk, vol. 3, p. 788. 
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tigation and careful consideration, were to nominate two suitable can- 
didates, and that “the people” (the congregants) could then choose 
between them. This assembly would actually have liked to see “a 
devout government” assist the elders, acting as a check on potential 
“scheming” by the candidates, the “rash inclinations of the people,” 
and the “overweening dominion of the elders and ministers.” But if 
the local government did not stand squarely behind the Reformed 
Church, or if the regional church boards were not capable of running 
the appointment process— “in which case it appears that the assent of 
the people is no longer so greatly to be desired”—the church council 
and congregation had to muddle through on their own.” 

As the Reformed Church became firmly established, the influence 
of local churches shrank and that of the temporal authorities grew.° In 
1578, the national synod in Dordrecht decided that the church coun- 
cils had to inform the government of their choices. The Middelburg 
synod (1581) went one step further, ordaining that from then on every 
call to service had to be approved by the local authorities.” This was in 
the interests of the church, because a government sanction could con- 
fer a certain legitimacy on Reformed ministers and make the govern- 
ment more committed to defending the true faith.* Another reason to 
involve the temporal government was that in many places it had taken 
control of church property, which it would use to pay pastors’ stipends 
from then on. The first step toward issuing a pastoral call, therefore, 
was often a deferential application to the local authorities for permis- 
sion to proceed (known as handopening). Soon enough, these authori- 
ties also gained influence over the actual appointment of pastors. 

The Synod of Dort had decided that pastoral appointments should 
be made by the local church council, though “not without clear con- 
currence with the Christian government [i.e the temporal authori- 
ties]” (and advance notification of the classis). Because these rules of 
church order were not universally adopted, the secular authorities 
obtained much more influence over the selection of pastors than the 
Synod of Dort had intended to give them. In Zeeland, for instance, the 


> Articles of the Convent of Wesel, Chap. II, art. 3 f., quoted in Documenta, vol. 1, 
p. 183. 

€ De Visser, Kerk, vol. 2, p. 183; De Jong, Kerkgeschiedenis, p. 142. 

7 Acts of the National Synod of Middelburg (1581), Van den Diensten,’ art. 4; 
quoted in Documenta, vol. 1, p. 201. The national synod of The Hague (1586) decided that 
the approval of temporal authorities could depend only on the conduct of the nominee, 
and not on his doctrines (see De Visser, Kerk, vol. 2, p. 148-50). 

8 De Visser, Kerk, vol. 2, pp. 140-46. 
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church order of 1591 remained in force. This stated that the choice fell 
to a collegium qualificatum, composed of members of the church 
council and an equal number of members of the local government.” In 
most cities in the province of Holland, the local government did not 
become as intimately involved with the church council. Often, it issued 
general guidelines for selection at an early stage, when granting the 
initial handopening. Then the church council drew up “longlists” of 
suitable candidates—more than a hundred, in some cases—and win- 
nowed them down to twelve, six, and finally three, who were presented 
to the local government for approval. Once the three candidates had 
all been approved, the church council could make its final decision. 
Often, the nominees were invited to let the congregation hear a sample 
of “their gifts,” particularly if they were inexperienced proponents. 
Once the church council had managed to choose a favorite, it had to 
wait for the final consent of the local government and the classis before 
notifying him, by letter, that he was being called to serve. This com- 
plex, time-consuming procedure provoked conflicts between religious 
and secular leaders, in which the former almost always drew the short 
end of the stick.’ When the church council staunchly refused to call a 
candidate favored by the local authorities, those authorities could rely 
on the provincial government to remorselessly override the council.” 

In addition to the church council and public authorities, there were 
others who had the right to influence the selection of pastors to some 
degree. In many local churches in rural areas, the choice was partly or 
wholly dependent on a patron, a member of the nobility who could 
appoint a pastor entirely on his or her own authority (volstrekte col- 
latie: the right of institution), propose candidates to the church coun- 
cil or local government (primaire collatie: the right of presentation), 
choose among candidates that they nominated (electie: the right of 
election), or exercise some other form of influence (such as medestem- 
ming, the right to take part in voting, or agreatie, the right of approval). 

The origins of this right of patronage (jus patronatus, closely related 
to the concept of advowson in common law) lay in the early Christian 
church. In the sixth century, Emperor Justinian had decreed that 


°? Church order adopted by the Provincial Synod of Zeeland in Middelburg (1591), 
quoted in Documenta, vol. 1, p. 205; see also Groenhuis, Predikanten, p. 22. 

10 Tf the chosen candidate accepted the call to serve, he had to be “released” from his 
old congregation or—if he was a recent university graduate without any previous pastor- 
ate—examined by the classis. 

" De Jongste, Conflicten, p. 74. 

2 Schotel, Eeredienst, p. 272. 
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anyone who erected and funded a church would have the right to 
nominate a cleric for approval by the bishop. This right could be 
inherited and even sold. Although the church was not particularly 
enthusiastic about this practice, it persisted," even after the 
Reformation. The Synod of Dort was determined to abolish the jus 
patronatus, but the States General informed the gathering that it was a 
legal property right and they had no choice but to respect it. The Dutch 
Reformed Church could not even prevent Catholic patrons from 
appointing its pastors in some places. The most it could do was attempt 
to fight abuses, for instance by making proponents declare under oath 
when entering the profession that they would not use “sinister means” 
to obtain a pastorate.'* Despite this oath against “simony,”” the 
patronage system continued to tempt candidates to scheme, solicit, 
and angle for pastorates, sometimes even to the point of bribery. 

Rights of patronage were more common in some provinces than in 
others. In North Holland, they were practically non-existent, while in 
South Holland and Gelderland they were especially widespread.’ In 
Groningen and Drenthe, the right to appoint pastors generally 
belonged to the eigenerfden, a class of landowners whose traditional 
powers often also included the appointment of sextons, organists, 
schoolmasters, church trustees, or “dignitaries” who in turn selected 
the trustees, In Friesland the traditional floreen system was still in 
force, at least in the countryside. In 1511, the rulers of the province 
had decided to levy a land tax of a single gold coin, known as a floreen, 
for every three pondematen, or “pound-measures” of land. (A ponde- 
maat was slightly smaller than an acre.) For each floreen paid, land- 
owners were entitled to one vote in elections for the provincial council 
and the dyke and polder boards, as well as for tax collectors, school- 
masters, church trustees, and pastors. The rights of patrons, eigen- 
erfden, and floreen-payers provoked frequent conflict, since these 
groups could call pastors who were not necessarily to the liking of the 
church council, let alone that of the congregation. 

The Batavian Revolution promised to put an end to all this. In the 
eyes of the revolutionary regime, government intervention in the 
appointment of pastors was irreconcilable with the separation of 


B See e.g. Van Zinnicq Bergmann, Oorsprong. 

4 De Jong, Kerkgeschiedenis, p. 214. 

15 The term is an allusion to Simon Magus, who offered the apostles money in 
exchange for their special powers (Acts 8:18-24). 

6 Schotel, Eeredienst, p. 276. 
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church and state, and rights of patronage were in conflict with the 
equality of all citizens. In Holland, all rights of patronage and feudal 
rights were declared void on October 6, 1797.” Earlier, in 1795, the 
revolutionary Representatives of the People of Friesland had abolished 
the floreen system and granted all male congregants a vote in elections 
for church offices.'* In Leeuwarden (the Frisian capital), the Reformed 
church council had held a referendum to elect new elders, by order of 
the municipal government.” In Drenthe and rural Groningen, the 
government did not seek to regulate church elections, but it did strip 
the eigenerfden of their authority.” In some places—such as the small 
village of Enter in Overijssel and Borculo in Gelderland—the church 
council took the initiative, organizing a referendum to elect a pastor.” 

After the Napoleonic restoration, little remained of this newly won 
freedom. On August 11, 1803, the government declared that given the 
profound importance of religion in civil society, state supervision of it 
was indispensable, and it reinstated the requirement to have any pas- 
toral call approved by the local authorities.” Then, in 1806, it restored 
the right of patronage, though not completely. From that time on, 
patrons had only the right of election; they had to choose from six 
candidates nominated by the members of the congregation or the 
church council. Two years earlier, in 1804, the Frisian provincial gov- 
ernment had restored the right of floreen-payers to appoint and super- 
vise church trustees. The Frisian Synod had added— perhaps to keep 
lay preachers out of the pulpit—that the floreen-payers would hence- 
forth have the right to appoint pastors as well.” Likewise, the eigen- 
erfden in Groningen and Drenthe had their former rights reinstated.” 


17 See also article 24 of the 1798 Staatsregeling. 

18 According to regulations adopted by the Departmental Government (the Nether- 
lands was a French département at the time), dated September 4, 1795, church members 
were allowed to elect a minister from a set of candidates nominated by the church coun- 
cil. This provision soon became invalid because of the separation of church and state 
(1796). 

1 Kalma, Mensen Leeuwarden, p. 134. 

0 Boeles, Stemregt. 

1 In 1800 and 1807 respectively; see PGS 1844, pp. 66-81. 

2 Rasker, Kerk, p. 21. 

3 Kuiper, Adel, p. 395. This decision received the sanction of the Dutch state in the 
Reglement op de beroeping van predikanten in Friesland (Regulations for the Appoint- 
ment of Pastors in Friesland) dated August 26, 1805 (see De Visser, Kerk, vol. 3, appendix 
la), as well as by Friesland’s provincial regulations regarding church government (1823) 
and the appointment of pastors (KB 14 IX 1833). 

** The Elementary Education Act of 1806 and the Reglement op de administratie der 
kerkelijke fondsen ... in de provincie Groningen (Regulations on the Administration of 
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During the reign of King William I, outsiders continued to take a 
hand in the appointment of Reformed pastors. Because the state had 
confiscated a good deal of property from the Catholic Church and was 
using it to pay stipends for Reformed pastors, many Reformed church 
councils were compelled to deal with the national government. Draft 
regulations for the Reformed Church, drawn up by order of Louis 
Bonaparte during his reign, gave the king direct influence over the 
selection of pastors. The General Regulations of 1816 did away with 
this provision, but did state that in any local church where the pastor 
received a stipend from the national government, the church council 
had to ask the Crown for its permission to proceed with the process 
and for its approval of the candidate.” It is hardly surprising that King 
William imposed this condition, since, like his French predecessors, 
he aimed to centralize the church. That may have been one reason he 
had stripped local potentates of their rights of patronage. In 1814, cav- 
ing in to pressure from the nobility, he restored those rights, but with 
one restriction: in local churches whose pastor received a national sti- 
pend, the patron (if any) had only the right of election. But in 1815, 
even this restriction was abolished.” “In this manner,” concluded the 
royally appointed church historians Annaeus Ypey and Isaac Johannes 
Dermout, “the ancient right of patronage … was thus entirely restored 
to its essential, original force.” 


“RENDER UNTO CAESAR WHAT IS CAESAR’S” 


For the first quarter-century after the Netherlands Reformed Church 
was reorganized, its leaders were fairly content with the higher level of 
government involvement in pastoral appointments. The policies of 
the Ministry of Public Worship meant that most church councils were 
not the masters of their own house. Yet compared to past interference 
by local governments, those policies were a welcome change. The min- 
istry rarely refused permission to proceed or rejected the church coun- 
cils’ nominees. What displeased both the church and the ministry, 
however, was the constant intervention of local dignitaries. The 


Church Funds … in the Province of Groningen, KB 2 VII 1820) stripped the eigenerfden 
of some of their powers. 

25 KB 23 XII 1813, no. 17; art. 2. 

°° KB 1 II 1815, no. 15. 

7 Ypey & Dermout, Geschiedenis, vol. 4, p. 642. 
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A minister (wearing a top hat) in aristocratic company; frontispiece to Vesalius 
Mobachus (pen name of Hendrik de Veer, 1829-1890), Van gelijke bewegingen als gij 
(Zwolle 1859; see p. 342) 


authority granted to patrons, floreen-payers and eigenerfden was in 
conflict with long-standing ideals of not only ecclesiastical but also 
professional autonomy. There was an old saying, Felix parochia, quae 
sine nobili et collega, freely translated by one rhymester as: 


Happy the minister whose pastoral charge is free 
Of haughty noblemen and hateful rivalry!?* 


In the eyes of contemporary commentators, local patrons were as fool- 
ish and despotic as the national government was wise and humane. 
Similar criticisms had been leveled even before this period. In a comic 


8 Schotel, Eeredienst, p. 303. 
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novel published in 1800, Willem Kist paints a horrifying picture of the 
workings of patronage in the fictional domain of Blankenheim. 


The pastors, who had been selected entirely by the patron, were either 
blunderers or toadies, and many had nothing to recommend them but 
their skill in shortening winter nights at the lord’s manor by drinking 
profusely and inflaming his pride ever higher with their unceasing blan- 
dishments, or, for want of any better conversation, slandering the good 
country people and relentlessly besmirching their spotless name.” 


Blankheim’s current pastor is said to owe his appointment to his 
father, the village grocer, who had offered the patron a ten-cent dis- 
count on every pound of dry goods in return for the favor. The patron 
was pleased with the offer, but insisted that the young theologian “cut 
his brown hair, which descended in thick waves to his shoulders, and 
adorn his bald head with a large blond wig.” Bruno Daalberg (a 
pseudonym of Petrus de Wacker van Zon) also insinuated that patrons 
did not by any means appoint the most qualified candidates. In a short 
story that he published in 1806, the narrator recalls that his uncle, a 
nobleman, was the best of friends with the local pastor. One day, when 
a Jewish peddler selling spectacles stopped at the castle, the nobleman 
talked the pastor into trying on a pair: 


He put on the spectacles again and did what not every Divine would be 
so quick to do, with all that is available to him in this more enlightened 
age—he took a look through them. 

What the Pastor saw through the spectacles has never become entirely 
clear to us, but we do know that within ten seconds after he placed them 
on his nose, his head came to resemble a turkey cock’s, and for the first 
time in his life, he was heard to utter the words “tolerance,” “unity,” 
and “reason.” Now, reason, unity, and tolerance were the most difficult, 
most painful things imaginable for this good Gentleman to squeeze 
through his narrow gullet, and he nearly suffocated as he spoke them. 
Once he had removed the spectacles, he shook himself out like a dog 
after a swim, and slowly, ceremoniously returned them to the peddler. 
“Merchant!” said the Reverend, “those eyeglasses do not suit me one 
bit. They could play havoc with a person’s vision.”*! 


Nineteenth-century reports of abuses involving rights of appointment 
came primarily from the province of Groningen, where the country 
gentlemen were gradually being displaced by a new class of landowners, 


2 Kist, Blankenheim, p. 10. 
3 Ibid. p. 11. 
`% Daalberg, ‘De beste bril, in Lectuur, vol. 2, p. 119. 
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the “gentlemen farmers” (herenboeren). In many places, the right of 
patronage was divided up and traded, and thus “degraded to a form of 
financial speculation, or used to further the careers of blood relatives.” 
In 1819 the government regulated this trade; from that time on, rights 
of collation could only be split or sold with its express approval, and 
appointing family members was strictly prohibited.” In 1831 the 
Reformed synod, in turn, urged the regional church boards to guard 
against simony more stringently.” 

Starting in 1840, the synod voiced sharper criticism of the conduct 
of landed nobles and other patrons (including local governments). 
Though the synod did not deem it feasible to abolish the jus patrona- 
tus, it did encourage church trustees to buy the right of patronage for 
the territory they governed. In the small village of Godlinze in 
Groningen, the church trustees had purchased that right, but instead 
of allowing the church council or the congregation to freely choose a 
pastor, they themselves took on the role of patron. The council would 
have none of it and initiated proceedings under the laws of the 
Reformed Church. Ultimately, the General Synodical Committee 
ruled in the council’s favor.” The church council for Uitwijk & 
Waardhuizen in North Brabant was equally confrontational. For sev- 
eral years, it had disputed the right of patronage of the Lady of Uitwijk, 
who lived in Rotterdam. In 1843, when she appointed a candidate, the 
church council refused to issue a pastoral call to the young man. The 
regional church board overruled the council, but could not overcome 
the council’s resistance. The men in the congregation swore that they 
would never accept the noblewoman’s candidate as their pastor, while 
the church council asked the competent government minister to with- 
hold royal approval and initiated court proceedings. The Rotterdam 
district court ruled in favor of the congregation and council, but the 
Lady of Uitwijk appealed, meanwhile proposing a new candidate— 
who was also rejected by the church council. In 1849, the parties 
reached a settlement, under which the congregation obtained the right 
to put forward two candidates. After six-and-a-half years, a new min- 
ister was finally installed. The subject of his first sermon was 1 Peter 


2 KB 11 VIII 1819. 

3 Three years later the Groningen provincial church board drew up a special set of 
regulations; PGS 1834, p. 39. 

4 PGS 1840, pp. 32-6. 
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2:25: “For ye were as sheep going astray; but are now returned unto the 
Shepherd and Bishop of your souls.”° 

In that same period (the mid-nineteenth century), a number of 
other Reformed congregations began to resist outside interference in 
their affairs, possibly encouraged by the Secession and the growing 
gulf between church and state. The synod did not openly support them 
in their opposition, but did launch a nationwide investigation of irreg- 
ular practices.” One of the findings of that investigation was that in 
many places the local government still had a finger in the pie. 
According to the regional church board in Brielle, that was because of 


the excessive compliancy of the Church Councils, which … would rather 
see their hands tied than have occasion for conflict and disagreement 
with persons on whom they are entirely dependent, or whom they 
encounter daily.” 


It seemed at first that the new liberal constitution of 1848 would put 
an end to government intervention. Article 162 of the draft constitu- 
tion clearly stated, “Congregations [kerkgemeenten] may freely choose 
their own teachers [i.e., pastors].” But unsurprisingly, this provision 
met with strenuous objections from the Catholic Church, which ulti- 
mately managed to keep it out of the final draft. Consequently, the 
new constitution provided solely for the abolition of feudal rights— 
not including the jus patronatus, which was instead considered a 
property right. Local governments that had previously acquired rights 
of patronage were allowed to continue exercising them. Around 1880, 
for instance, though the Groningen city council had long since lost its 
say in the appointment of Reformed pastors within the city itself, it 
retained its authority over the nearby congregations of Ter Apel, 
Windeweer & Lula, Kiel, and Nieuwe Pekela. The governments of 
Nijmegen, Vlissingen, and most towns in Holland had similar “exter- 
nal” rights, such as the right of approval, the right to take part in vot- 
ing, or the right of institution.” Not until 1922, when the constitution 
was substantially amended, was the jus patronatus finally abolished. 
Until that time, there were some 235 Reformed congregations without 
the full freedom to appoint their own pastors. The large majority were 


5 Snijders, ‘Kerkeraadsperikelen;’ see also PGS 1840, p. 80. 

3 PGS 1840, pp. 32-6; PGS 1843, p. 43; report published in PGS 1844, pp. 66-81. 
37 PGS 1840, p. 71. 

38 See the notes accompanying the alphabetical list in the 1881 Naamregister. 
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small congregations, with just one pastor; there were only a few cities 
where outsiders still had some influence.” 

Even so, the liberal breakthrough of 1848 brought full freedom sev- 
eral steps closer. Firstly, the government restricted the rights of 
patrons. The revocation of the Royal Decree of 1815 brought the 1814 
legislation back into force, so that in local churches where pastors 
received national stipends, the patron had to choose from candidates 
put forward by the church council.® Secondly, the new constitution 
brought about the democratization of church governance.“ The new 
regulations that came into force in 1852 accorded great importance to 
local congregations. For instance, unlike the 1816 church order, the 
regulations did not begin at the top of the church hierarchy (the synod) 
but at the base. Article 1 stated: 


The Netherlands Reformed Church consists of all the Reformed Con- 
gregations in the Kingdom of the Netherlands ...” 


According to Article 23, those congregations had the right to issue 
pastoral calls and appoint their own elders and deacons. This church 
order did provide that the “lawfully obtained rights of patrons and 
floreen-payers” were to be respected, but only until these encroach- 
ments on the rights of the congregation were “abolished by law or 
agreement.” 

Two leaders of the Réveil, Guillaume Groen van Prinsterer and 
Pieter Jacob Elout van Soeterwoude, voluntarily gave up their rights of 
patronage and called on the king to do the same. At first, William III 
turned a deaf ear, and in 1852, when he consented to the new General 
Regulations, he made eleven reservations, including one that main- 
tained royal patronage rights. Nine years later, however, he relin- 
quished those rights after all, probably because the Reformed synod 
had written “that the right of patronage is in conflict with the princi- 
ples of the Reformed church” and that continuing royal patronage 


39 See NKH 1923; see also Den Admirant, ‘Rechten. 

1 KB 2411850. In 1849, the Supreme Court had declared the Royal Decree of Febru- 
ary 1, 1815 unconstitutional; see Prins, Kerkregt, p. 180. 

4 As early as 1846, the synod had decide to revise the General Regulations, “par- 
ticularly with regard to the method of electing the members of various church boards” 
(quoted in Vree, ‘Herziening,’ p. 22). 

“ Compare this to the earlier version: “To the Reformed Denomination (Kerk- 
genootschap) belong all those confirmed as members following a confession of faith 
[etc.]...” (AR 1816, art. 1; see also Rasker, Kerk, pp. 156-57.; see also Chapter II). 
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rights “after the separation of church and state” could only be described 
as “an anomaly.” On 16 December 1861, the king renounced all his 
rights of patronage, thus granting full freedom of choice in pastoral 
appointments to 124 Reformed congregations (in 13 others, the Crown 
had been a patron, but not the only one). 

The government expressed the wish that other patrons would fol- 
low its example. Since congregations could not offer any financial 
compensation, this rarely happened. Even so, church councils had 
more elbow room than in the past, because of a third result of the lib- 
eral turn of 1848 (in combination with other trends): patrons who 
belonged to the nobility were less inclined to get involved in the selec- 
tion of pastors. This was partly because they wished to remain aloof 
from the factional conflict that was raging in the Reformed Church, 
but also because local affairs no longer greatly interested them. Having 
lost a great deal of their former political power, many noble families 
were turning their backs on rural society and setting their sights on the 
beau monde in The Hague, Paris and other centers of aristocratic life.“ 
For pastors, that was not entirely a good thing; as they gained auton- 
omy, by the same token, they lost the benefits of patronage. In his 
didactic novel Anna Rooze (1867), J. J. Cremer described how the 
Reformed ministry had previously turned patronage to its advantage. 
Cremer introduced an old-fashioned village pastor whose son had 
received a scholarship from the local nobleman, Baron Geerke Van 
Uland, Lord of the Demesnes of Angola and Lixboa. Although the 
baron was not one to stand on ceremony, the pastor (“the son of a 
corn-chandler from Dordrecht”) insisted on using the proper forms of 
address: 


whenever he opened his letter with “Right Honourable Lord and Friend” 
and later enumerated all those titles in the address, then—yes, then 
something of the brilliance of Angola and Lixboa always bathed the 
pastor himself.“ 


In local churches whose patron was absent or indifferent to church 
affairs, the social distance between patrons and pastors tended to 
grow. Village pastors were less and less able to benefit, either materially 


® PGS 1861, pp. 306-08. 
“ See e.g. Kuiper, Adel, pp. 403, 408. 
3 Cremer, Anna Rooze, vol. 1, p. 99. 
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or immaterially, from their past connections to the nobility. In his first 
novel, Hendrik de Veer, still a pastor himself at the time, wrote: 


Gone are the days when the old nobleman expected and desired no 
other company, on long winter evenings in his lonely castle, than that 
of the village pastor, who was to him as a friend and as the voice of the 
poor members of the congregation, a voice that was always well received. 
True, the nobility was less cultured then and The Hague less enticing, 
for travel was difficult... then winter did not separate the two men, and 
guests did not shoo the pastor out of the manor in the summer... but 
there was also a fuller appreciation, in those days, of the value of a man 
who was at least his lord’s equal in study and in culture; there was greater 
recognition, then, of his influence in teaching the farmers to render 
unto Caesar what is Caesar’s.*° 


In this novel, De Veer tells the tale of a young village pastor who falls 
in love with the baron’s daughter. It is out of the question for them to 
marry; even with a doctorate, a pastor is no match for a gentlewoman.”” 
The baron’s family leaves the village, sells the castle and settles in The 
Hague. The pastor, in contrast, strengthens his ties with the local com- 
munity, overcoming heartbreak by throwing himself into his preach- 
ing, Catechism teaching, and pastoral work. The moral of the novel 
was clear: as the nobility became more cosmopolitan in outlook, pas- 
tors ought to do just the opposite, becoming more parochial. It was 
not their connections with the best families that would matter in the 
future, but their relationship with their flock. That explains the title of 
the novel: Van gelijke bewegingen als gij (Of Like Passions with You), 
a reference to Acts 14:15. 


* Vesalius Mobachus, Van gelijke bewegingen als gij, vol. 1, p. 25. 

“7 Tt should be noted that a marriage of this kind would have been seen as a mismatch 
in earlier days as well, especially in places with powerful patrons. For instance, Petrus de 
Wakker van Son—the secretary of the Supreme Council of Nobility—wrote a novel about 
a forbidden love affair between a nobleman and the daughter of “the man whom the 
Count was accustomed to numbering among his vassals, if not very nearly among his 
serfs” (De Wakker van Son, Predikants-dochter, vol. 1, p. 182). A similar predicament 
was described by the English novelist Anthony Trollope in Framley Parsonage (1860): 
“Nobody liked clergymen better than Lady Lufton ... but she could not get over the 
feeling that the clergyman of her own parish ... was a part of her own establishment ... 
and that it could not well be that Lord Lufton should marry among his own— 
dependants.” (p. 417) 
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The floreen system was abolished much more swiftly than the right of 
patronage. Starting in the second half of the 1860s, there was growing 
pressure to do away with this outdated arrangement. In 1868, the ring 
of pastors in Bergum urged the synod to reclaim the authority 
“usurped” by the floreen-payers.” Friesland’s provincial church board 
echoed this appeal, calling the floreen system “an injustice against the 
church” and “an aristocratic regime, in conflict with the nature and 
essence of Christianity” as well as “the democratic structure of the 
Reformed church in the Netherlands.” 

No need to worry, said this church board, that unseating the flo- 
reen-payers would do any harm, because “the most prominent, most 
respected, most distinguished, and most affluent members of the con- 
gregation” would remain at the helm.” Furthermore, a written survey 
showed that the floreen-payers were not in fact a major source of 
funds for the church. In many places, they used church monies for 
secular purposes, such as general poor relief (benefiting Reformed and 
non-Reformed alike), public education, laying graveled or paved 
roads, digging pools and reservoirs, hiring night watchmen, purchas- 
ing fire engines, and so on. The abolition of the floreen system, the 
church board concluded, would be a godsend for the congregations of 
Friesland and the Reformed Church in general.” The church council 
in Pietersbierum anticipated 


that the congregation will come into motion and into action … power 
will come into the hands of a class of congregants who are poorly qua- 
lified to possess it, but also open to guidance and correction … Perhaps 
the confession of faith will consequently be more highly valued and 
more consistently upheld.” 


‘8 "This is a phrase from one of the questions traditionally asked during the installa- 
tion of Reformed elders, deacons, and ministers: “whether you feel in your heart that you 
have been lawfully called by God's Congregation, and hence by God himself, to this holy 
Ministry?” Busken Huet’s alter ego Lodewijk Montalte described in 1857 how, as a young 
man, he had answered yes to this question while thinking about “the inviting little glass 
of gin and bitters that the minister seated next to me had been drinking” (Busken Huet, 
‘Over de vormen,’ in: Tijgergenoegens, p. 31). 

4 Petition of June 18, 1868 in PGS 1868, pp. 135-37. 

°° PGS 1870, appendix B, p. 149. 

51 Tbid., p. 151. 

2 Ibid., p. 147. 

5 Ibid. p. 169. 
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In 1875, a few Frisian pastors started an anti-floreen union, which ini- 
tiated court proceedings, and in Oosterend the congregation took 
matters into its own hands, rejecting the authority of the floreen-pay- 
ers and appointing a new board of trustees from among its own mem- 
bers. The former trustees refused to hand over the financial records, 
but in 1878 a judicial order forced their hand. That court decision 
toppled the floreen system throughout Friesland in one fell swoop, as 
nearly two hundred Reformed church councils obtained the right to 
appoint their own pastors. 

While Friesland had previously had far fewer congregations with 
this right than other provinces, all at once it had many more.” The 
most “unfree” provinces were Groningen, where only two out of ten 
congregations could select their own pastors freely, and South Holland, 
where only three out of ten single-pastor congregations could do so 
(see Tables 8.1 and 8.2).” Even the constitutional reforms of 1922, 
which did away with the right of patronage, left the status of the 
Groningen eigenerfden intact. Not until World War II were the last 
vestiges of their ancient rights swept away for good.” 

The abolition of the floreen system was largely due to the introduc- 
tion of a form of universal suffrage in the Reformed Church. As noted 
above, Article 23 of the General Regulations of 1852 gave congregants 
the right to appoint elders and deacons and to issue pastoral calls. 
This article was the result of difficult negotiations. Since 1847, there 
had been proposals to give congregations more influence over the 
selection of pastors and church council members.” The version of the 
article that became law had not been proposed by the General 


* The following figures are based on a random sample of 20% of the Frisian con- 
gregations in Van Alphen’s Nieuw Kerkelijk Handboek. Around 1860, in the country 
as a whole, 32% of Reformed congregations with a single minister (and 62% of those 
with more than one) had this right of appointment, as compared to only about 10% 
of rural congregations in Friesland. Twenty years later, around 1880, 62% of rural and 
89% of urban congregations in the country as a whole had full freedom of choice in 
pastoral appointment, but in Friesland nearly all congregations had this freedom. 

5 Precisely in these two provinces, the average number of years of service for 
Reformed ministers was above the national average (both in 1843 and in 1872; see Chap- 
ter VII). This suggests that pastorates with patrons may have been especially attractive. 

° Groningen differed markedly from the other northern provinces in this respect. 
Friesland, Drenthe, and Overijssel had slightly above-average shares of congregations 
with full freedom of choice in pastoral appointments. 

57 In 1848 the General Synodical Committee proposed an electoral system in which 
church councils would nominate candidates and congregations would choose among 
them. Doedes (see “Vertegenwoordiging’), in contrast, advocated a “corrective” referen- 
dum that would enable congregations to challenge controversial appointments. 
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Synodical Committee—which had no desire for such a radical step — 
but by the lawyer W. L. F. C. ridder van Rappard (ridder is a hereditary 
title roughly corresponding to “knight” in Britain), who served as an 
elder at the 1850 synod: 


The right to appoint elders and deacons, and to issue pastoral calls, 
belongs to the congregation. 


For a long time, the synod could not agree on how congregants would 
be allowed to exercise this right. Each year brought new proposals, all 
of which were defeated. The Regulations for Church Councils and the 
Regulations on Vacancies, both adopted in 1857, left it unclear what 
role congregants would be permitted to play. 

There were three rough categories of objections to election by the 
congregation. Some were practical in nature. Who would have the 
right to vote? How would they vote, and when? And for whom would 
they be allowed to vote? In addition, many people doubted whether 
congregants were ready for such a responsibility. Would it not lead to 
“friction, scheming, dissension, factionalism”? And finally, progres- 
sive believers feared that church elections would deal a heavy blow to 
the right to preach the Gospel as they saw fit.” Even though democra- 
tization was a liberal ideal, some moderns (as well as many orthodox 
believers) opposed it for this reason. 

Over time, there were mounting barriers to putting Article 23 into 
action, as tensions grew between progressive and orthodox factions in 
the church (a development known as the richtingenstrijd, or factional 
conflict). In 1854, orthodox Reformed believers protested en masse 
when the modern theologians Dr. L. S. P. Meyboom and Dr. J. C. 
Zaalberg were called to serve in Amsterdam and The Hague, respec- 
tively. When this protest was ineffective, they founded local associa- 
tions of “friends of the Truth for the preservation of the doctrine and 
the rights of the Reformed Church.” They called themselves gere- 
formeerd, using this old-fashioned word for “Reformed” instead of 
hervormd as a sign of their neo-Calvinist leanings. In 1863 these asso- 
ciations and others merged into a nationwide organization that sent 
“evangelists” to predominantly progressive towns, where they held 
alternative, orthodox religious services alongside those of the national 


58 Anonymous, Kiesregt, p. 7. Back in 1862, the General Synodical Committee had 
noted in its annual report that most congregations “were ill-disposed toward the mod- 
ern school” (PGS 1862, appendix C, p. 11) 
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church.” In 1864, Heldring, Groen van Prinsterer, and others estab- 
lished the Confessional Association, which had the stated aim of driv- 
ing the “moderns” out of the Reformed Church.” In the spring of 
1866, they issued a declaration that “pastors who profess the modern 
doctrine have no right to hold the office of teacher [i.e., minister] in 
the Netherlands Reformed Church.” They called on church members 
to boycott such pastors: 


Do not let the modern teachers baptise your children; do not celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper with them; do not entrust them with the education 
of your children; turn a deaf ear to their preaching. Do not let our 
opponents frighten you; stand fast in the Lord.“ 


The moderns, for their part, formed the Assembly of Modern Theo- 
logians (1866) and established the periodical Theologisch Tijdschrift 
(Theological Journal; 1867). In Amsterdam, they established the 
Association for the Preservation and Promotion of Liberalism, which 
was joined by about fifty church council members. Its goal was for “all 
religious persuasions (richtingen) to be represented on the church 
council” and for “their persuasion [Modern Theology] not to be shut 
out.” By this time a third group had emerged, the “ethicals,” represent- 
ing the middle ground between the orthodox and progressive camps. 
They described themselves as irenic, or opposed to factionalism, and 
insisted that they were not an association, but they did have their own 
journal, Stemmen voor Waarheid en Vrede (Voices for Truth and 
Peace; 1863). Unlike the confessionals, they used the new edition of 
the hymnal Evangelische Gezangen that the synod published in 1866, 
but they agreed with the objections to the new translation of the New 
Testament that the synod introduced a year later. The translators— 
all of whom belonged to the Leiden and Groningen schools—explicitly 
stated in the introduction that “what one reads in these books cannot 
be considered the literal word of God.”® Although the Ethical 
Theologians did not identify the Word of God with the Bible, and 
thus believed there was scope for historical and textual criticism, they 
did feel that this bald statement ran counter to “the faith of the 


° Mink, Plan, pp. 77, 162. 

© Two years earlier some of the same people had been co-founders of the Evangeli- 
cal-Confessional Ministers’ Association, which swiftly changed its name to the Nether- 
lands Reformed Ministers’ Association. 

6! Confessioneele Vereeniging, Predikanten, p. 14. 

© Augustijn, ‘Kerk,’ p. 53. 

& Quoted in Rasker, Kerk, p. 168. 
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congregation.” Particular Bible translations, hymnals, and a whole set 
of religious terms thus became shibboleths, indicating one’s affiliation 
with a particular faction. 


ETHICAL THEOLOGY: “THE FAITH OF THE CONGREGATION” 


Ethical Theology was a late flowering of the Réveil, or Awakening, an 
international movement that opposed the intellectualism and poverty 
of feeling among both the orthodox (supernaturalist) and liberal 
(rationalist) camps. For this movement, the personal experience of 
salvation was more important than the objective fact; what mattered 
to them was not God’s general revelation in nature and world history 
but the way that God had revealed Himself in Scripture, in the history 
of Israel, and above all in Christ. They had not attempted any system- 
atic reflection on this point, however: 


Their apology for Christianity did not depend on profound theological 
knowledge. Textual criticism, historical criticism, researches into the 
authenticity and scientific interpretation of the books of the Bible—all 
this was nothing to them. They would not have had the slightest use 
for these matters, which they regarded as entirely superfluous. The Holy 
Spirit was their only professor.” 


Men like Groen van Prinsterer were not trained theologians, as the 
members of the Groningen School loved to remind them. 
Furthermore, some of them were distrustful of academic theology and 
ministers, or even opposed to them. In time, they even unleashed this 
anti-clerical rancour on ministers of their own theological persuasion. 
Laity and clergy within the Christian Friends (1845-1854), a group 
associated with the Réveil, found themselves at odds when it became 
clear that most of the ministers were unwilling to oppose the synod, 
as many congregants were demanding. These ministers were wary of 
the zeal and audacity shown by the lay Friends,” and in 1852, they 
established Earnestness and Peace, “an association of Netherlands 
Reformed teachers [i.e., ministers] for the promotion of churchly and 


Van Holtrop, ‘Ethischen.’ 

& Pierson, Tijdgenooten, p. 64. 

6° See Chapter III; see also Rasker, Kerk, p. 125. The Utrecht student almanac made 
a similar remark: “How well-intentioned they are ... How unfortunate, though, that 
those friends are not theologians in their own right; hence their clumsiness.”(USA 1864, 
p. 106) 

7 Honders, Doen, pp. 1, 7; Brouwer, Saussaye, p. 112. 
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Christian-national interests.” In the first volume of the group’s epon- 
ymous journal, the editors made it known 


… that they see no sense in placing new emphasis either on the Forms 
of Unity or on the overweening arrogance of a scholarly discipline (one 
which, it must be added, they also greatly esteem), either on the infle- 
xible forms of an orthodoxy that has fallen into contempt, or on a sense- 
less ode to the glories of tolerance … 


Though these ministers dissociated themselves from the “legal-con- 
fessional” method advocated by Guillaume Groen van Prinsterer and 
others, they did not remain aloof from the factional conflict. In 1854 
they protested the composition of the committee for the new Bible 
translation and argued in favor of “respecting the voice of the people” 
when appointing ministers.” But at the meeting of Christian Friends 
that same year, the lay members lashed out at them mercilessly, accus- 
ing them of “perpetuating an institution [namely the Netherlands 
Reformed Church] that spreads much more deception than truth 
among the people and therefore murders many more souls than it 
saves.””! This tempestuous meeting led to the final dissolution of the 
Friends: “The Réveil layman and the ethical-irenic ministers no longer 
understood each other.”” In the end, Earnestness and Peace became 
another victim of the factional conflict. Heldring wanted to call 
another meeting of ministers and laypeople, and Groen supported the 
plan. Beets was opposed, however, and though he was the group’s 
chairman, in 1858 he renounced his membership. 

After this break-up, Daniel Chantepie de la Saussaye (1818-1874) 
emerged as the leader of the “Ethical Theologians.” In contrast to 
Réveil thinkers such as Da Costa and Groen, who rejected the entire 
legacy of the Enlightenment, La Saussaye strongly valued some 
enlightened ideas” He believed that Christian faith was not entirely 
irreconcilable with modern culture, and that it was important to build 
bridges between the two. The foundation for this effort, he said, had 
been laid by Christ, in whom God had truly become Man. Unlike the 


According to Doedes’ description, quoted in Honders, Doen, p. 26. 
® Ernst en Vrede. Maandschrift voor de Nederlandsche Hervormde Kerk, vol. 1 (1853), 


7” Honders, Doen, p. 30. 

71 In the words of the sixth proposition put forward by Jan de Liefde at this meeting; 
quoted in Kluit, Réveil, p. 306. 

72 Kluit, Réveil, p. 306. 

73 Rasker, Kerk, p. 136. 
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leading theologians and philosophers of his day, La Saussaye stressed 
that this act of incarnation had not been a logical or necessary conse- 
quence of God’s nature. God—holy, eternal, infinite—did not have 
any natural relationship with sinful mortals, but in His grace He had 
stooped down to them.” The adjective “ethical” thus referred primar- 
ily to the actions of God, “the way that God, as a moral being, takes 
Man, with his responsibility and his limitations, utterly seriously.”” 
This, he argued, was the point of divine revelation: God had not laid 
down the doctrines of a supernatural reality but revealed himself as 
personally engaged with human beings and eager to have a relation- 
ship with them. 

The fundamental thesis of La Saussaye and kindred spirits such as 
J.H. Gunning, Jr. (1829-1905) was that “the whole truth is ethical.” 
They used this thesis to distance themselves from the “physical,” 
“intellectual” understanding of God that prevailed in both the modern 
and orthodox camps. One should not speak of God in abstract, objec- 
tive terms, they emphasized. The question was not what the Eternal 
was “in itself” (or perhaps “in Himself”), but what He had become for 
Man, how He related to us. The Christian religion was not a doctrine, 
to be “applied” in our earthly existence, but an encounter, “an experi- 
ence of the heart,” a personal relationship that touched the whole self.” 
“We know ‘the truth’ not as an abstract concept or idea, but as a living 
Person,” Gunning wrote. “Through Him we live, and it is He that we 
express in our dogmatic scholarship.”” In short, Ethical Theology was 
a kind of existentialism avant la lettre, with the essential difference 
that its basis was not human existence but God’s existence. 

Another hallmark of ethical theologians was their opposition to the 
“naturalism” of their day, the intellectual celebration of physical real- 
ity: 

… as its own master atop all the scrap-heaps of the past, the spirit recoils, 
as it were, from the responsibility to rely on itself alone, and hastens to 
offer the throne once occupied by God—surrounded by the human 


aristocracy—to material nature, which in its implacability seems to pro- 
mise a stable government.” 
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Unlike modern theologians like Opzoomer, the ethicals highlighted 
the difference between theology and natural science. Nevertheless, 
they favored an empirical approach; theology, as they saw it, was not a 
purely speculative discipline, but ought to be devoted to “the descrip- 
tion of the religion of the Christelijke Gemeente [the Christian Church, 
or the community of the faithful].”” The role of dogmatics was to 
reconstruct the religious experience that had formed the basis for this 
community’s doctrines;* its mission was “to make heard the song of 
worship that slumbers in dogma.”*! 


“THE DOMINION OF THE BOURGEOISIE”: CHURCH ELECTIONS 


In 1866, despite the unprecedented discord within the Reformed 
Church, the synod established an electoral system for church offices.“ 
The General Synodical Committee claimed this was inevitable: further 
delay would lead to still greater dissatisfaction and perhaps even a 
schism.“ Another reason may have been the contemporaneous shift in 
the administration of church property. In 1866 the king announced 
that, in view of the separation of church and state, he would give up 
the office of “supreme trustee of the Church.” In preparation for the 
transition he established a General Supervisory Board with authority 
over the pre-existing provincial boards. 

The right to vote in church elections was granted to all men aged 23 
or over who were members of the church, not subject to censure, and 
not on poor relief. Within three months after the adoption of the new 
electoral system, each church council had to allow the potential voters 
to decide whether they wished to cast individual votes or authorize 
incumbent council members to select any replacements needed (a 
procedure known as co-optation). This vote was to be repeated four 
years later and then once every ten years. Congregations with fewer 


” See Gunning, Hoofdvereisten, pp. 11-9; see also De Lange, Verhouding, pp. 71-4; 
Beversluis, Beginsel, p. 24; Beker & Den Boer, Gunning, pp. 49-50; Aalders, Ethisch, 
p. 190. 

80 De Lange, Verhouding, p. 46. 

$1 J. H. Gunning, Kruis, quoted in Rasker, Kerk, p. 141. 

82 ‘This phrase (in Dutch, de heerschappij der bourgeoisie) is borrowed from H. Pier- 
son, ‘De heerschappij der bourgeoisie in de Nederlandsch Hervormde Kerk,’ in: De Gids, 
vol. 33 (1869), pp. 441-76. 

#3 Only seven of the twelve provincial church boards had voted in favor of this new 
system (PGS 1867, appendix B, p. 13). 

3# PGS 1866, p. 159; see also PGS 1866, appendix C, p. 5. 
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than one hundred potential voters were permitted to call or appoint 
their office-bearers directly, while larger congregations could do so 
through the agency of an electoral college consisting of the entire 
church council plus twice that number of elected members. 

The establishment of an electoral system within the church met 
with acclamation from all sides. J. I. Doedes, a professor in Utrecht 
who had first called for the representation of congregants as early as 
1848, now congratulated them on their “large-scale emancipation,” 
saying that while previously they had not had any voice whatsoever in 
church governance, now at last they had come of age and could make 
their own decisions. Yet it was crucial, he added, that they make delib- 
erate use of their rights: 


Do not abstain from voting. What you answer [i.e., what vote you cast] 
is your own decision, but answer in any case. Do not stay at home. Do 
not shirk your duty. Take part in the work which all voters will now be 
called on to perform ... Seek information from others, and pass on 
information in turn. Collective discussion, sanctified by a simple prayer, 
is highly recommended.” 


Modern theologians mistrusted Doedes’ enthusiasm: “The freedom 
that sets his heart alight with passion is that of congregations to turn 
away or drive out modern ministers.” The church, they warned, 
would go the way of the political sphere, falling prey to “barking and 
bilking advertisements,” “scheming and insinuation,” and “bribery 
and rabble-rousing.” But in theory, there was a great deal to be said for 
church elections, and so they expressed their wish that “many, very 
many” would turn out for them.” 

When the time came, turnout fell short of some people’s expecta- 
tions. In Amsterdam, for instance, barely a fifth of the male church 
members cast their votes. In about half the Reformed congregations, 
the church council received a mandate to select new members as it saw 
fit; in the others, ministers, elders, and deacons would henceforth be 
elected. Soon after, when these elections took place, it became appar- 
ent that momentous changes were in the offing. Orthodox candidates 
achieved resounding victories, not merely in some villages and 
provincial towns but also in The Hague, Rotterdam, Groningen, 
Leiden, and Amsterdam. 


85 Doedes, ‘Leden, pp. 28-30. 
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In Amsterdam, no fewer than three-quarters of the votes went to 
the orthodox electoral association Gospel and Confession, placing it 
in control of the electoral college. Only a year later, the city’s modern 
ministers were confronted with an orthodox majority on the church 
council.®® It was not long before one of the new elders submitted a 
complaint about H. P. Berlage, a modern minister who had preached 
that Jesus had ascended into heaven immediately after he died (and 
thus had not risen from the dead). The church council, however, 
decided against reprimanding the minister for this heresy, and proved 
equally unwilling to act in response to other unorthodox sermons. It 
was not until Easter Monday in 1870, when Rev. P. R. Hugenholtz 
explicitly denied the historical authenticity of Jesus’ resurrection, that 
the church council considered submitting a complaint to the regional 
board. It took another year before they actually did so, and their com- 
plaint met with no response whatsoever. 

A different form of protest made a deeper impression. Following a 
service by the modern minister Dr. F. W. B. van Bell in November 
1869, the presiding elder stood up and cried out: “As an elder of the 
Reformed Church, I declare to the congregation that the doctrine 
which that man has just expounded is a doctrine of lies, not from God, 
but from the devil.” Strikingly, all the ministers in Amsterdam 
denounced this unplanned protest and called on the church council to 
dissociate itself from it. (The council refused.) On Christmas Day that 
same year, another elder stood up to express his disapproval of the 
sermon. Afterwards, the church council was inundated with both con- 
demnations and endorsements of this act.” 


“THE RIGHT OF THE CONGREGATIONS VERSUS THE POWER OF THE 
CHURCH”: ABRAHAM KUYPER AND THE NEO-CALVINIST PARTY 


Although modern ministers were the only ones who now faced overt 
opposition, the new system of church elections also changed the rela- 
tionship between orthodox ministers and their congregations. As in 
the case of the Christian Friends, laymen were often prepared to go 


38 Evenhuis, Amsterdam, vol. 5, pp. 312-16. 

® Ibid. p. 335,. Other elders (and members of the congregation) limited themselves 
to non-verbal commentary. 

°° Kuyper, ‘Geworteld, p. 349. 
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“How the Lower House will look once Dr Kuyper has taken office;” cartoon from 

Uilenspiegel (1874). Until 1887, clergymen who were elected to the States General (the 

national parliament) were required to resign from their church offices. This cartoon 

shows how Abraham Kuyper’s political opponents feared he might behave during 
parliamentary debates. 


much further than their pastors.” In 1864, even before the adoption of 
the new system, Allard Pierson had warned of a gulf between orthodox 
ministers and orthodox congregations, remarking sarcastically that 
many congregants were true believers in more than one sense: 


… [this part of the congregation] even believes in the adherence of its 
ministers to the orthodox doctrinal system, though that adherence has 
scarcely manifested itself in any significant act for quite some time.” 


That changed in 1869, when one Amsterdam minister retired and the 
electoral college had the first opportunity to perform its primary task. 
On 31 January 1870 the board issued a pastoral call to a young minis- 
ter in Utrecht who had come into the national spotlight not long 
before because of his orthodox, “anti-revolutionary,” and anti-synod- 
ical views: Dr. Abraham Kuyper. In his inaugural sermon he noted 
with pride that he was the first Reformed minister in Amsterdam to be 
elected by the congregation (albeit indirectly).* 


°l Van Tijn, Twintig jaren, p. 382. 
» Pierson, Onverdraagzaamheid, p. 14. 
°° Kuyper, ‘Geworteld,’ p. 327. 
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As a matter of principle, however, Kuyper did not support church 
elections. Years earlier, he had described them as a result of “modern 
ideas, the pinnacle of modern individualism, and a tribute to the mod- 
ern method, according to which each individual distills the truth for 
himself while rejecting all authority.”** As Kuyper saw it, “popular 
sovereignty” had even less of a place in the church than in politics. 
Elections were justified only as a transitional measure, to liberate the 
church from the synod’s debased regime. After the first elections, 
Kuyper reiterated his fundamental objections to “complicity in a mod- 
ern, revolutionary idea,” even adding “that direct election of church 
boards by the congregations, as a lasting system … must be rejected 
and resisted with all our might.”* He also argued that elections were 
not effective, because orthodox believers would never manage to take 
over the higher-level church boards. They had won in the large urban 
congregations thanks to lower turnout by their opponents, but in 
almost all the smaller congregations they had been defeated. 

Nevertheless, Kuyper believed the elections had had the important 
effect of providing local churches with “a new legal basis in church 
law.”*® Now that church councils were democratically elected, they 
could present a legitimate challenge to the authority of the “church 
hierarchy.” Kuyper had offered a foretaste of this in 1868, when the 
Utrecht church council, under his leadership, had refused to participate 
in a “church visitation,” protesting that this annual questionnaire 
drawn up by the regional board was no more than a “general fiat ... 
granted to all the lying sins committed in our church.””* He had taken 
an even more confrontational tone in the anti-revolutionary weekly 
De Heraut [The Herald], in a series of articles which started with a 
bang: “Our people’s sense of justice tells us that the Synodicals have 
served out their reign; the entire synodical organization is unlawful.”” 
Then he argued that the General Regulations of 1852 should be 
annulled—not by the synod but by the government. This would elimi- 
nate the Church’s entire governing structure, leaving a set of autono- 


Kuyper, Stemregt, p. 218. 
Kuyper, Werking, p. 29. 

°° Kuyper, Werking, p. 30. 
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mous local churches, which could form a new national association if 
they so chose. '°® 

This level of autonomy could only be maintained in practice if each 
local church controlled its own finances. That fact explains Kuyper’s 
opposition to the aforementioned General Supervisory Board,” which 
he called “a second synod,” just as unrepresentative of the congrega- 
tions, and therefore just as intolerable. Groen van Prinsterer sup- 
ported this protest, calling on the Reformed boards of trustees not to 
place themselves under the supervision of this body. Reformed 
churches in Friesland were especially receptive to this message: 265 
out of 301 decided to manage their own affairs." 

Kuyper’s politics of confrontation and agitation had estranged the 
other ministers in Utrecht, including Nicolaas Beets. Kuyper created a 
further obstacle to good relations with his colleagues when he backed 
Groen’s educational policies, according to which public schools should 
be stripped of their non-denominational Christian character, so that 
they would more clearly differ from private Christian schools. 
Ministers such as Beets and Chantepie de la Saussaye called this a 
“demonic,” “criminal” strategy, and in 1869-1870 they withdrew from 
the association for “Christian-national“ schooling. This led to a break 
in the orthodox front, as relations between “ethicals” and neo-Calvin- 
ists deteriorated.“ 

Kuyper, however, seemed much more concerned about frictions 
between orthodox ministers and like-minded congregants. Now that 
ordinary members of the Church were coming into action “at every 
turn,” as he put it, their pastors risked losing their leadership. If the 
current administrative structure were eliminated, Kuyper reasoned, 
then ministers could ally themselves with their congregations, and the 
“natural confidence” between the two parties could be restored: 


10 Tn the spring of 1869 a union of orthodox church councils was founded. About 
150 councils joined, but they achieved nothing (Van den Berg, ‘Kuyper,’ p. 151; Rullmann, 
Bibliografie, vol. 1, p. 104). 

11 On July 7, 1869 a committee was established to defend self-management and 
oppose the General Supervisory Board. 

2 Rullmann, Bibliografie, vol. 1, pp. 88-90. 

103 PGS, appendix B, 1873, p. 147. 

1t Langedijk, Geschiedenis, pp. 176-91; Schutte, ‘Kuyper; Van den Berg, ‘Kuyper,’ 
p. 149. 
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And so free the Church, and your teachers too will be free, as soon 
as there is no more State intervention between you and your natural 
leaders. 1° 


In Kuyper’s inaugural sermon in Amsterdam, he argued that there 
were three “bonds” to be thrown off: “May the church break free of the 
state, free of the chains of lucre, free of the pressure of office.” 1 This 
final phrase referred to the dominance of ministers, who he believed 
should make way for the emergence of a “priesthood of the congrega- 
tion.” The first and second of these bonds were closely connected; the 
church was bound to the state, which controlled its finances, with 
“golden shackles” or “silver fetters.” Once the church was free of these 
chains, it could forge new bonds with civil society to take on “the great 
social issues.” 

In 1871, Kuyper declared his candidacy for the lower house of the 
States General. Though he lost the election, he soon gained the leader- 
ship of the “anti-revolutionary” movement. He became the editor-in- 
chief of De Heraut and transformed it into a political mouthpiece “for 
free Churches and free Schools in the Free Netherlands.” In 1872, this 
weekly publication became a daily newspaper, De Standaard (The 
Standard), affording even more opportunities for Kuyper to air his 
opinions. The anti-revolutionary movement was also represented by 
organizations such as the Sunday Work Prohibition League (1871) — 
the predecessor of the Christian labor union Patrimony (1876) —and 
the School Act Prohibition League (1872). At Kuyper’s instigation, 
chapters of the latter league began working in close cooperation with 
local electoral organizations in the political sphere. Over time, a true 
anti-revolutionary party emerged—the first official political party in 
the Netherlands.'” 

Kuyper was also actively building his faction within the church. In 
March 1872, seventeen Amsterdam elders announced that they would 
boycott church services led by modern ministers. When six pupils of 
the modern minister G. van Gorkom were ready for confirmation, two 
of these seventeen elders refused to take part in the ceremony, and 
when another elder was found to act as a substitute, the church council 
refused to register the new church members. A protracted dispute fol- 
lowed. Orthodox elders and modern ministers also butted heads over 
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baptism. In 1870, the Confessional Association had called on Reformed 
church councils not to recognize baptism as legitimate if the minister 
had departed from the traditional formula. One year later, precisely 
this situation arose when one of the modern ministers baptized not 
“in” but “to the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit.”®® 

Kuyper welcomed such clashes, because they bolstered his plan to 
force a break with the synod, so that the church would disintegrate 
into autonomous congregations. The success of this plan depended on 
several conditions. First, the Amsterdam church council needed allies, 
and so Kuyper proposed a national conference of orthodox church 
council members. Second, it needed to make sure that the church 
council would still have church buildings and other property at its dis- 
posal after the schism. Kuyper developed a legal construct for this pur- 
pose, which he presented to the Amsterdam council in the late summer 
of 1872.'° Third, Kuyper believed it was necessary for his “party” to 
display unity and discipline. In October 1872 he founded Deliberation, 
a forum for the Calvinists who made up a slight majority of the 
Amsterdam church council." The members, who were sworn to 
absolute secrecy, discussed all the major issues on the agenda for the 
next church council meeting and decided how they would vote.'!' The 
members of the faction were required to vote in conformity with the 
group's majority decision. This turned the church council meeting 
into a mere formality; the real decisions were made in advance.'” 

As a result of the establishment of Deliberation, the dichotomy 
between orthodox and progressive factions within the church turned 
into a trichotomy, with the orthodox camp dividing into hard-line 
Calvinists (gereformeerden) versus moderate “ethical irenics” and 
“confessionals,” who realized that Kuyper’s proposals for reorganizing 
church government would pave the way for a schism, and were there- 


108 Evenhuis, Amsterdam, vol. 5, pp. 338-52. See Chapter I. Some members of the 
church council felt that the preposition tot (“to”) was an acceptable translation of the 
original Greek. 

10 The objective was “autonomization of our congregation and its ensuing division 
into 3 groups” (Letter to Groen dated September 19, quoted in Evenhuis, Amsterdam, 
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fore utterly opposed to them. Though Deliberation had a majority in 
the church council, Kuyper did not move ahead with his plan. He did 
not have the support of church councils elsewhere in the country or 
the aristocratic leaders of the Réveil." By late 1872 Kuyper had lost his 
momentum, and his attempted coup had failed. 


THE CHURCH AND THE MASSES: ABRAHAM KUYPER AND THE 
NEO-CALVINIST PARTY (II) 


Even after this defeat, Kuyper clung to his ambitions. In 1873 he pub- 
lished Confidentie (Confidences), a work of apologetics with an auto- 
biographical tinge, which made it clear that he wished to sweep away 
both the structures of church government and “the false unity and 
unholy specter of the National Church.”'* He reasoned that a national 
church could never hope to reach the masses, especially in a big city 
like Amsterdam: “Not one sixth of them come to our houses of wor- 
ship. Not one tenth of them come to our Catechism lessons ...”" A 
few years earlier, the Amsterdam church council’s first public annual 
report had noted a decrease in the number of churchgoers from a mid- 
century figure of ten to eleven thousand a week to a mere six to eight 
thousand.''® To reverse this trend, Kuyper wanted to replace the 
church of the multitudes with a multitude of churches, after the model 
of the New World: 


Turn your eyes to America, my brethren. What we see there must come 
to pass here ... Without force, without yoke, the spirit of Christ reigns 
there, and Christ himself watches over the altar of America’s sacred 
liberty. The Church is mighty there, precisely because it has dared to 
relinquish all power; it is honored, because it has dared to spurn all 
honor; and the love of an entire people is its thanks for the generous 
blessings it brings. There the Gospel beckons us, there our distress 
impels us, America calls us, my brethren. No human invention, but God 
himself drew this path for us.” 


"3 Van Tijn, Twintig jaren, p. 416. 

14 Kuyper, Confidentie, p. 81; for a partial English translation of this work, see James 
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"5 Kuyper, Confidentie, p. 82. 
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Kuyper proposed the division of the one “great church” into as many 
“groups,” “circles,” or “parishes” as there were factions. Then each 
of these groups would be free to fulfill its own mission in society and 
willing to grant its ministers an appropriate degree of freedom. The 
“suspicion,” “envy,” and “mutual obstruction” in relations between 
congregations and ministers would make way for old-fashioned bonds 
of trust,” and ministers would become good shepherds once again: 


Picture the minister, familiar with each household in his limited circle, 
a family friend to all of them, calling them all by name, and discerning 
with his pastoral eye the stirrings of each heart. Picture that circle, all 
baptized by that same minister, instructed by him, joined in marriage 
by him, visited by him on their sickbeds. He, advisor to them all. They, 
knowing for certain that at their deathbed their lifelong friend will be 
there struggling alongside them.” 


In December 1873, Kuyper and two of Amsterdam’s modern minis- 
ters proposed the division of Amsterdam into five parishes: two for the 
moderns, two for the orthodox, and one for those who could or would 
not choose. Each of the five would have two church buildings, distrib- 
uted over the city. Preaching, administration of the sacraments, pasto- 
ral care, confirmation and supervision of church members, and all the 
other work of the church would be organized separately by each par- 
ish. Moreover, each one would have the right to withdraw from the 
national church and retain a share of church property.'”! 

It is not as strange as it may seem that this was a joint proposal by 
moderns and Calvinists. Neither faction was especially committed to 
the national church, and both were fiercely critical of the stagnation of 
organized religion. “Church religion,” Busken Huet had said in 1864, 
“is viewed in contemporary society as a sort of original sin.”!”* In his 
farewell sermon, Allan Pierson had gone so far as to claim that 


… the existence of churches or denominations (kerkgenootschappen), 
notwithstanding the good they bring about, must be viewed as detri- 
mental to the spread of true humanity.” 


» 


"8 Translator’s note: Kuyper used the archaic term kerspel for “parish,” in prefer- 
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Previously, Pierson had contended that it had never been Jesus’ inten- 
tion to establish a church (“with an organization provided by law and 
a standing army of clergymen”), saying that “a national stipend was no 
more part of His ideal than a theological library.”** The Amsterdam 
minister P. R. Hugenholtz even said, “To elevate religion, we must 
humble the church.” Moderns such as Hugenholtz believed, like 
Kuyper, that they would be vindicated by the congregation, the organ- 
ism “within which kindred spirits would work together, praise 
together, sing together, and listen together to what the minister who 
came from their midst recommended as the path toward the achieve- 
ment of the Ideal.”’”° It was the mission of the congregation, they felt, 
to breathe new life into “the religion of Jesus.” 

Furthermore, both the moderns and the neo-Calvinists had an 
interest in reaching a compromise. The orthodox faction was seeing 
its support base shrink year by year. In the October 1873 elections, 
they lost two of Amsterdam’s ten districts to the progressives, who 
campaigned harder this time around, reaching out not only to the 
intelligentsia but also to the less educated classes with speeches and 
pamphlets for a broad public.” Yet the progressive wing of the 
Reformed Church did not have much to cheer about either. Many for- 
mer members of their congregations had either left the national church 
entirely or else switched allegiance to the Dutch Protestant Union 
(established in 1870), an association that sought to put religious edu- 
cation and practice on a modern, undogmatic footing. The Remon- 
strant Brotherhood, which had explicitly chosen the path ofmodernism 
in 1872, was also benefiting from the turbulence in the Reformed 
Church. In some areas where the orthodox camp had the upper hand, 
progressive Reformed believers were defecting en masse to the Remon- 
strants.” Between 1869 and 1889, the proportion of Remonstrants in 
the Dutch population more than doubled. Many other progressives 
became Mennonites.'” 


124 Pierson, Richting, pp. 165, 167. 

125 Hugenholtz, Berusten, p. 58. 
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Some believed that “voluntary parishing,” the division of cities into 
parishes of various religious persuasions, could put a stop to this pro- 
gressive flight and dissuade orthodox believers from forming conven- 
ticles or breakaway churches like the Free Church of Scotland or the 
Episcopalian Church in Amsterdam. The Reformed synod, fearing a 
schism, was receptive to this plan, but most of the provincial church 
boards rejected it. The same fate befell the proposal (almost unani- 
mously accepted by the synod) no longer to entrust the electoral col- 
leges with the appointment of ministers, but to leave this task to the 
church councils, as long as they had been chosen by election. 

Nonetheless, the lengthy consultations with the synod were not 
entirely fruitless: on March 1, 1875, a series of smaller-scale reforms of 
church government came into effect. The term of office for members 
of the synod was extended to three years, the church boards in the 
largest provinces were allotted two delegates each, and the number of 
elders in the synod rose from three to six. Furthermore, all proposals 
by the synod became subject to review by both the regional and pro- 
vincial church boards, and the provincial boards were given veto 
power. 

These changes had profound consequences for the effectiveness of 
the synod, which became both more representative and more inter- 
nally cohesive. In the third quarter of the nineteenth century, its com- 
position had fluctuated tremendously from year to year. Most years, 
some nine-tenths of the synod’s members had not belonged to it the 
year before. From 1875 onward, that figure was four-tenths at most,'*! 
and because the synod’s composition remained fairly stable over the 
years, it was better able to pursue consistent policies. On the other 
hand, the lower-level church boards had become a more powerful 
countervailing force. 


for confirmation, they abandoned the ministry and founded the Free Congregation, a 
religious community that looked beyond the Christian tradition. In 1880 this congre- 
gation, whose members included many intellectuals, moved into a building designed 
for it (Evenhuis, Amsterdam, vol. 5, pp. 377-379). In 1968 this building became a well- 
known Amsterdam “temple” of pop music called Paradiso. 

130 PGS 1874, pp. 83-89, 170-75; PGS 1875, appendix B, p. 124; see also PGS 1888, 
pp. 282-90, 369-71; PGS 1888, pp. 492-510; other attempts to broker a compromise also 
failed (Rasker, Kerk, p. 177). 

31 The proportion of first-time members grew steadily smaller, but the proportion 
of members rejoining after a period of absence shrank even more quickly. While in 
the late 1860s and early 1870s the synod had drawn almost half its members from the 
pool of experienced ex-members, at most 20% now fell into that category, and often 
no more than 10%. 
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The democratization of Reformed church governance strengthened 
the legitimacy of the synod and the lower boards. But the neo-Calvin- 
ist opposition was also making a play for popular support. Having 
realized that he could not count on the aristocratic leaders of the Réveil 
to support his aims, Kuyper turned to the lower classes. Though in the 
past he had expressed fundamental misgivings about “popular sover- 
eignty,” in his book Confidentie he presented himself as a full-blooded 
“democrat.” This involved not only distancing himself from the con- 
servatives (as Groen van Prinsterer had before him) but also allying 
himself with a particular social stratum: 


Christianity is democratic in nature and essence, and the only reason 
that democratic influences have been curtailed is a failure to recognize 
its sacredness. Almost all of Jesus’ circle came from the petty bourgeoi- 
sie, and he himself was bound to the democratic class by ties of kin- 
ship... . The abandonment of this path must be viewed as one of the 
primary causes of the degeneration and decline of the Church, and it is 
my conviction that we cannot pay full homage to God's word until we 
do away with the distinction between Church and Democracy, two con- 
cepts that God has joined in matrimony.’ 


The success of the School Act Prohibition League, which had mobi- 
lized many thousands of members of the petty bourgeoisie, had con- 
vinced Kuyper that the future belonged to the orthodox Protestant 
“people behind the voters.” In 1874, he again ran for the lower house 
of the States General, and this time he was successful. His election to 
parliament brought his eleven-year career as a pastor to an end, but he 
remained a member of the Amsterdam church council, having 
arranged to be appointed as an elder. 

The orthodox faction on the council was still internally divided. At 
Kuyper’s instigation, the electoral association Gospel and Confession 
amended its charter to impose stricter rules. Members were required 
to defend “the infallible revelation of Holy Scripture against any diver- 
gent claims.” They also had to make active efforts to “cultivate vot- 
ers,” encouraging potential voters to register and then picking up their 
blank ballots and filling them in with the names of orthodox candi- 
dates, sometimes even using special stamps or labels. (The progressive 
electoral association roundly condemned this practice.) At the same 
time, the membership fee dropped substantially, becoming affordable 


12 Kuyper, Confidentie, p. 78. 
88 Van Tijn, Twintig jaren, p. 429. 
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for “craftsmen.” Likewise, numerous “artisans” (handwerkslieden, 
often a euphemism for any working-class laborers) were added to the 
electoral roll.** The more “irenic” of the orthodox believers left Gospel 
and Confession, forming a separate political group in the 1875 elec- 
tions. Kuyper portrayed this as a class conflict: “the struggle of the 
bourgeoisie against the artisan class.”'* 

The rift in the orthodox ranks handed victory to the moderns in the 
1875 elections. For the first time, progressive candidates—eighteen of 
them—joined the electoral college. Clearly, Kuyper’s campaign had 
failed miserably; his party was forced into the defensive by ethicals and 
moderns working in tandem.’ Its share of the vote had declined, 
while that of the progressives had risen from less than one-quarter (in 
1867) to more than two-fifths. Kuyper, suffering from nervous exhaus- 
tion, resigned from parliament and the church board and went abroad, 
leaving Amsterdam’s Reformed congregation in disarray—and not 
just in a spiritual sense. 


Gop AND MAMMON 


Since the introduction of church elections, congregants’ financial con- 
tributions to the Reformed church in Amsterdam had dropped 
sharply. From 1868 to 1869, the proceeds of collections during church 
services and door-to-door fundraising from members of the congre- 
gation had fallen by about 15%. In 1870, the church council’s first pub- 
lic annual report tried to explain away this painful fact, pointing out 
that these proceeds had been falling for decades,” and that as early as 
1840 the Amsterdam church trustees had complained of “the many 
seats in our churches that remain unrented.”** But never before had 
there been such a large and sudden drop. Moreover, proceeds from 


Bt According to Rev. Jacob Cramer in the twelfth of his “Amsterdamsche Brieven” 
(Amsterdam Letters), in Stemmen voor Waarheid en Vrede, 1875, p. 1158; quoted in Van 
Tijn, Twintig jaren, p. 430. 

85 De Standaard, October 31 & November 2, 1875, quoted in Van Tijn, Twintig jaren, 
p. 433. 

86 Van Tijn, Twintig jaren, p. 435; Schutte, ‘Kuyper,’ p. 18. 

137 The decline had begun in 1828, when a total of 37,570 guilders was collected 
(GAAm, NH Gemeente Amsterdam, Kerkvoogdij, inv. no. 70-73: Journalen 1825-1869). 
See Bos, ‘Geld.’ 

88 De Cie. tot het Bestuur over de Kerkgebouwen, Goederen, Fondsen en Inkomsten der 
Nederduitsch Hervormde Gemeente, te Amsterdam, n.p. (Amsterdam) 1840, p. 2. 
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pew rent had decreased by 15% in a year’s time,'® and contributions 
for church poor relief were only half of what they had been just ten 
years earlier.'“° This decline in income did not come entirely out of the 
blue; when orthodox elders and congregants had begun making life 
difficult for modern ministers, supporters of those ministers had 
warned that the church council would suffer financial consequences. '*! 
It soon became clear that this had been no empty threat; in protest 
against the new regime, some congregants (including a number of 
leading families) cancelled their chairs and pews and lowered their 
financial contributions to the church, or even stopped them entirely. 
This came as an especially harsh blow because the year 1865 had 
brought the end of annual payments to the trustees (11,000 guilders a 
year on average) for burials in churches.'” In the second half of the 
1860s, they lost about 20,000 guilders of income a year in total, one- 
sixth to one-fifth of the annual budget. 

In Haarlem, another city where the orthodox camp had taken con- 
trol, contributions to the Reformed church remained stable at first. 
But in 1874, the church trustees complained about “declining pro- 
ceeds from rental of pews and chairs,” a symptom of the “lack of enthu- 
siasm among the congregation for attending public religious services.” 
While in 1860 and around 1870, they had received approximately 
3,800 guilders a year in pew rent, they could now only count on 3,400. 
This source of income went on dwindling, even after pew rents were 
raised: revenue from this source, as reported in the budget, dropped to 
3,000 guilders by 1880 and a scant 2,000 by 1890." 

In Rotterdam, the proceeds from pew rent fell somewhat earlier, in 
the course of the 1860s, and by 1870 they were 10% lower than in 1850 
or 1860. Proceeds from collections decreased even more sharply, from 
almost 6,000 guilders to just under 5,000. In 1880, collections yielded 


8° GAAm NH Gemeente Amsterdam, Kerkvoogdij, inv. no. 69: Grootboek 1810- 
1823; inv. no. 71-72: Journaal 1836-1869, inv. no. 129: Rekening van Ontvangst en Uit- 
gaaf, 1871. 

1 Openbaar jaarverslag van de Nederduitsche Hervormde Gemeente, 1870, p. 13. 

141 Evenhuis, Amsterdam, vol. 5, p. 336. 

12 See Chapter I. There had been complains about a decline in revenue from this 
source since 1846, when the construction of new cemeteries had begun outside the city. 

“8 GAHa, NH Gemeente Haarlem, Kerkvoogdij, inv. no. 73: ‘Report to the Board of 
Church Trustees by a committee selected from their number concerning its efforts 
regarding revenue from seating.’ (1874); see also Historische Werkgroep Haarlem, ‘Kerk,’ 
p. 124. 

“4 GAHa, NH Gemeente Haarlem, Kerkvoogdij, inv. no. 149: Ontvangsten en uit- 
gaven; inv. no. 151-52: Begrotingen en rekeningen, inv. no. 153.15: Kasboeken. 
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more or less the same amount they had in 1860, and proceeds from the 
rental of chairs and pews had even risen by one third (probably owing 
to higher rates), but after that, the decline set in again with renewed 
force (see Table 8.5). 

In The Hague,'* proceeds from pew rent had already fallen by more 
than one tenth in the first half of the 1860s. But in the second half of 
that decade (between 1865 and 1870) they fell still further, by more 
than one quarter. The same was true of church collections, which 
raised only 4,500 guilders, down from 6,000. After 1870, the collection 
bags slowly began to swell again.“ 

In Dordrecht, proceeds from renting seats rose strongly in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, from 7,000 guilders in 1810 and 1820 to 
almost 10,000 guilders in 1850 and 1860 (see Table 8.4). This amounted 
to nearly half the total income of the Reformed church trustees. But by 
1872, these proceeds had decreased by about 15%. The proceeds of 
collections had declined drastically, by about 40%, from more than 
2,000 guilders to 1,200. During the 1870s, revenue from both these 
sources rose somewhat, but after 1890 it fell again at least as rapidly.'” 

In Utrecht, proceeds from pew rent remained stable throughout the 
1860s, but during the 1870s they plummeted. By 1883, these proceeds 
had fallen from about 7,000 guilders—their level in 1840, 1850, 1860, 
and 1870—to 6,000. The proceeds of Sunday collections remained 
more or less constant, but total voluntary contributions over the 
course of the year dropped from 3,000 to 1,000 guilders. In addition, 
the church trustees had to do without its traditional revenue from 
burials, which had amounted to about 3,000 guilders (more than a 
tenth of the total budget) in 1840, 1850, and 1860."8 

The Reformed church in Arnhem, which lacked independent 
sources of revenue and was almost entirely dependent on voluntary 


“8 From 1830 to 1900, three-quarters to four-fifths of the net revenue of the church 
trustees in The Hague (excluding the previous year’s balance) came from contributions 
by members of the congregation. 

146 The proceeds from renting seats, as reported in the budget, were 17,500 guilders 
in 1860, 15,500 in 1865, and only 11,500 in 1870. The proceeds from collections, as 
reported in the budget, were 6,000 guilders in 1865 and only 4,600 in 1870. (Source: 
GAsG, NH Gemeente ’s-Gravenhage, Kerkvoogdij, inv. no. 1016: Begrotingen). 

47 GADo, NH Gemeente Dordrecht, Kerkvoogdij, inv. no. 746-806: Jaarrekeningen 
1810-1860; inv. no. 1585-1613: Begrotingen 1872, 1875-1900. 

148 Amounts in guilders: 1830: 6,205; 1840: 7,019; 1850: 6,816; 1860: 6,845; 1870: 
6,720; 1883: 5,918; 1890: 5,220; 1900: 5,042 (GAUt, NH Gemeente Utrecht, Kerkvoogdij, 
inv. no. 373-381: Begrotingen 1825-1900; the budgets for the years 1870-1882 have not 
been preserved). 
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contributions, saw the proceeds of the weekly collection decrease by 
more than one-eighth, from 1,500 guilders in 1860 to 1,300 in 1870. By 
1890, they had dropped below 1,100.'” 

In Zwolle, revenue from pew rent fell by almost one-sixth during 
the 1860s (from almost 6,000 guilders in 1860 to just over 5,000 in 
1870). This trend continued in later years, and by 1900 pew rent 
brought in only 4,356 guilders. Proceeds from collections fell only 
slightly, and in fact rose in the century’s final decades, even though by 
that time the local church trustees had instituted a capitation (a com- 
pulsory fee levied on each individual). Likewise, in Deventer, proceeds 
from the rental and sale of seating fell from 3,962 guilders in 1865 to 
3,305 in 1875 (a 17% decrease) and just 2,268 in 1900. 

In Almelo (a small town in the east of the country) there was no 
straightforward, consistent trend: income from pew rent rose by one- 
quarter in the course of the 1860s (from four thousand in 1860 to five 
thousand in 1870), only to drop back just as sharply in the 1870s and 
then continue falling. But just as in many other local Reformed 
churches, pew rent made up an ever smaller portion of total revenue. 

Finally, the Reformed church in Den Bosch received somewhat 
more pew rent in 1865 than in prior years. But by 1870, proceeds from 
this source had decreased by 22%, from 1,708 to 1,336 guilders. After 
a slight recovery, the downward trend resumed, and by 1895 this fig- 
ure had shrunk to just 623 guilders. Revenue from collections had 
been falling over a much longer period, and was nowhere near what it 
had been in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. Total voluntary 
contributions fell from just under 2,000 guilders in the 1840s, 50s, and 
60s to just over 1,000 guilders by the close of the century.’ 

These tendencies had no direct financial impact on ministers; 
whether the board of trustees’ revenue fell or rose—as it did in a few 
places—they received the same fixed national stipend (rijkstrakte- 
ment), along with a supplement (also fixed) from the local church. 
Given the rising number of vacancies, church trustees were in fact 
inclined to increase ministers’ stipends during this period. Many 
trustees took advantage of what was known as the alterum tantum 
provision; in the early nineteenth century, the national government 


1 GAAr, NH Gemeente Arnhem, Kerkvoogdij, inv. no. 91: Rekeningen; inv. no. 
100-105: Collecteboeken. Data on proceeds from renting seats have not been preserved. 

150 RAOv, Toezicht, inv. no. 626, 824, 834, 844, 854. 

51 GAsH, NH Gemeente ’s-Hertogenbosch, Kerkvoogdij, inv. no. 119-170: Jaar- 
rekeningen 1818-1868, 1869-1918. 
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had pledged to match any increases in fixed stipends made by local 
churches.” 

The net result, however, was that a growing share of most ministers’ 
stipends was paid by the local board of trustees. In the province of 
Utrecht, for instance, such boards paid an average of one-eighth 
(12.5%) of the total stipend in 1843. There were only three out of sixty- 
eight municipalities (Rhenen, Maarssen, and Loenen), in which the 
local trustees provided more than one-third. Not one board of trustees 
in Utrecht paid more than half of the total stipend, and one-quarter of 
those boards paid nothing. But about forty years later, in 1885, Utrecht 
boards of trustees were providing more than a third (35.7%) of their 
ministers’ income on average. The majority paid more than a third, 
and one in six paid at least half. Every one of the boards of trustees in 
Utrecht made some contribution to the local minister’s income. 

In some other provinces, trustees were responsible for a still larger 
share—much larger, in fact— of their ministers’ pay. A random sample 
of 20% of all rural, single-minister congregations shows that around 
1881 ministers were supported largely from the local church budget in 
two-fifths of such congregations in North Holland and Friesland, 
more than half (56%) in Gelderland, two-thirds in Groningen, and 
three-quarters in Drenthe. In the Netherlands as a whole, this was the 
case in one-third of rural villages; one in four paid more than two- 
thirds of the minister’s stipend and almost one in five (18%) paid over 
three-quarters of it. In villages in Overijssel, ministers received less 
than one-quarter of their stipend from the local budget on average, 
but in larger, multi-minister congregations, the board of trustees paid 
more than three-quarters. Likewise, in the other northern provinces— 
especially Groningen—congregations with more than one minister 
provided much of their income from the local budget (see Table 8.3). 

In the final quarter of the nineteenth century, ministers had in- 
creased purchasing power, even in places where their stipend did not 
grow (see Table 7.2), because a major agricultural crisis had lowered 
the cost of living.** But what would happen if prices were to rise again? 
Would the government be prepared to raise the national stipend? 
It seemed highly unlikely, now that the king had renounced the title 
of “supreme trustee of the Church” and both radical liberals and 


152 Notice from the ministry to the provincial supervisory board, August 25, 1827, 
no. 15, included in Knottenbelt, Wetboek, pp. 356-57. 

3 In the early 1880s the price of agricultural produce was almost 25% lower than it 
had been ten years earlier (Van Loo, Arme, p. 53). 
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anti-revolutionaries were agitating for further separation of church 
and state. A more realistic possibility was to have congregants pay for 
the services of their pastors. 


THEOLOGY TIMES Two 


The separation of church and state had repercussions not only for the 
income of Reformed ministers, but also for their education. Was there 
any place at state-run universities for faculties dedicated to training 
ministers for the Reformed Church? No, there was not, according to 
the modern theologian Prof. C. W. Opzoomer, who proposed their 
elimination and the establishment of church seminaries for educating 
Reformed ministers, with subsidies from national government. ** 
However, the other members of the 1849 national commission for the 
reform of the higher education system recommended maintaining the 
status quo, arguing that the faculty of theology, though an anomaly, 
should be tolerated for historical reasons. Under this proposal, all 
other denominations could establish a special faculty or a few endowed 
chairs of theology if they chose. It was clear, however, that the largest 
of those denominations, the Roman Catholic Church, would never 
avail itself of this option, since it preferred to train its clergy in its own 
seminaries.” 

Nor did the Seceders seem to have much enthusiasm for university 
education. Those among them who were dissatisfied with their estab- 
lished method of training for ministers (home tutoring by a handful of 
leading pastors) saw a seminary of their own as the solution. Some 
leaders of the Réveil had the same ambition, in part because they saw 
that orthodox theologians were not being appointed as professors. 
Around 1850, Da Costa proposed the establishment of a Calvinist 
seminary. Along with several like-minded ministers (Carl Schwartz, J. 
A. Wormser, and A. Brummelkamp), he developed a plan, and a 
wealthy sympathizer provided the funds to purchase a building on 
Amsterdam’s Oudezijds Voorburgwal, near Stoofsteeg, where both 
Reformed and Seceder ministers could be trained. Yet in the end, both 
parties backed out; the Reformed Réveil ministers preferred to remain 


154 Opzoomer, Hervorming, p. 75; see also Van Hengel, Godgeleerdheid, p. 58: “What 
a humiliation it would be for those Christian teachers who now form such a distinguished 
social class ...” 

15 Huizinga, ‘Geschiedenis,’ p. 197; see also Clemens, “Textbooks.’ 
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Hooger onderwijs. — Theologische faculteit, 


» Waar zal ik ze thans plaatsen?... Ze! ik ze hier, dan 1s 't met goed, — en zet 
ik ze dààr, dan is ’t ook niet goed... Ik heb ’t al beurtelings geprobverd,… Ik kan zetoch 
niet op straat laten staan/...” 


The conservative Heemskerk government (August 1874-November 1877) is pictured 

here as undecided about where Reformed pastors should be educated: at universities 

or seminaries? “I can’t just throw them out into the street!” Cartoon from Uilenspiegel 
(1875). 


at the universities, while in 1854, the adherents of the Secession opened 
a seminary of their own in Kampen.’ Eventually, the building in 
Amsterdam did come to house a seminary, but all twenty of the young 
men educated there between 1852 and 1861 became evangelists or 
missionaries rather than ministers.” 

Both the orthodox and the modern factions remained dissatisfied 
with the educational program for Reformed pastors, but they dis- 
agreed about the appropriate solution. Some were inspired by the 
“seven gentlemen of The Hague” (see Chapter III) and insisted that 
professors declare their adherence to the Forms of Unity. Others 


56 There were no local taxes in Kampen; De Jong, Kerkgeschiedenis, p. 321; Den 
Hartogh, Seminarie. 

17 Kluit, Réveil, p. 302; Evenhuis, Amsterdam, vol. 5, p. 262; Den Hartogh, Seminarie; 
Brummelkamp, Levenbeschrijving, pp. 388-413. 
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advocated “open theological studies,” meaning that aspiring Reformed 
ministers should no longer be required to study theology in Leiden, 
Utrecht, or Groningen (as they had been since 1815). Instead, they 
believed that, as in the days of the Dutch Republic, the proponents’ 
exam should be open to all comers, no matter where or how they had 
studied. Without this “freedom of education and training,” Da Costa 
said, claims of doctrinal freedom were just a cover for the “oppression 
of the orthodox part of the Netherlands Reformed Church.” In 
contrast, ministers in the ethical camp, such as Beets, supported the 
university programs. They acknowledged, however, that theological 
faculties would remain dominated by representatives of the Groningen 
and modern schools, and they suggested that their own faction appoint 
and privately fund a number of “docents.”'®® 

Around the mid-1860s, it began to look as though the nature of the 
educational program for Reformed ministers was undergoing a funda- 
mental shift. It was rumored that the government was finally going to 
submit a bill to the States General aimed at bringing higher education 
in line with the new constitution. This was dire news for the faculties 
of theology. “Poor theology!” the Utrecht student almanac commented 
in 1864, “Soon you will be the deposed queen; people will ask what 
has become of your power, your kingdom and your subjects, for they 
will be no more.”’* According to L. W. E. Rauwenhoff, a professor in 
Leiden and a modern theologian, the justification for preserving the 
theology faculties was not the existence of God but that of religion as a 
social phenomenon: 


Let some people claim that this thing called religion is pure fantasy. 
That is a private sentiment which we need not begrudge them ... But 
it is not the issue in this case. The facts of the matter are that, with few 
exceptions, all members of our society present themselves as religious 
beings, or at least wish to be seen as such, and hence that the religious 
relationship is one of the chief types of which our social condition is 
composed.'® 


158 See e.g. the 1854 Adres (Petition) drafted by Wormser, which also called for the 
appointment of orthodox professors (Kluit, Réveil, p. 303). 

1 Da Costa, Adres, p. 8. 

16 Kluit, Réveil, p. 303. At first, Gunning advocated the elimination of theology facul- 
ties, but from 1861 onwards he took the position that they were indispensable (see De 
Lange, Verhouding, p. 25). 

161 De theologie aan de academie,’ in: USA 1864, p. 99. 

12 Rauwenhoff, Faculteit, p. 16; see also Scholten, Godgeleerdheid, p. 13. 
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Rauwenhoff believed that banning theology to private seminaries 
would do great harm to both the Reformed Church and the Dutch 
state, because if ministers received narrowly focused training at a sem- 
inary instead of a broad academic education, they would “not see 
themselves, before all else, as members of society and citizens of their 
homeland, but as ministers of the church.” Then they could become 
a major political force, especially in rural areas. Yet Rauwenhoff agreed 
that university training for Reformed ministers was a thing of the past, 
and so he proposed. 


that the State maintain a faculty for theology at its institutes of higher 
education—not for Christian, Protestant, or Reformed theology, but for 
theology plain and simple—a faculty whose professorships would be 
open to, and intended for, competent theologians of any denomination 
and any dogmatic school. '“* 


He concluded that the government should stop subsidizing estab- 
lished church seminaries and that all denominations should hence- 
forth send aspiring ministers or priests to the universities. But it 
seemed that the government had precisely the opposite plan. In 1868, 
the conservative Minister of the Interior, J. Heemskerk, proposed the 
closure of the theology faculties. With the money that this would save, 
some 30,000 guilders a year, the Reformed Church (as well as its 
Remonstrant, Lutheran, and Mennonite sister churches) could open 
its own seminary. The Reformed synod declared, however, that it did 
not wish “to see the training of its future teachers [i.e., ministers] 
restricted by the limits of a special, purely ecclesiastical school.”!° The 
General Synodical Committee had said a year earlier that closing the 
theology faculties would lead to a catastrophic “degradation in the sta- 
tus of the servants of the Gospel.” The Leiden theology professors 
also protested: 


Any reversion to the Seminary cannot but interfere with the free deve- 
lopment of the individual as well as of the church and even the Gospel 
itself.1°” 


Rauwenhoff, Faculteit, p. 19. 
164 Tbid., p. 22. 
16 According to the petition that Scholten addressed to the king (PGS 1868, p. 165). 
166 PGS 1867, appendix B, p. 40. 
17 Prins et al., Faculteit, p. 30. The Leiden faculty had already submitted a “memo- 
randum of protest” to the minister the previous year. 
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They argued that a church seminary could not possibly meet society’s 
need for unfettered, independent research and could easily degenerate 
into a breeding ground for “mysticism, zealotry, and intolerance.” 
That was all the more true, they believed, now that general suffrage 
within the Reformed Church had made it probable that its system of 
government would change entirely. The 30,000 guilders a year of pub- 
lic funding would benefit only “a temporarily ascendant school of 
thought that has never displayed full sympathy for our free institu- 
tions of state, especially in matters of education.”!* 

Soon after Van Heemskerk had submitted his bill, he and his gov- 
ernment fell. His successor presented a new bill proposing a highly 
original and radical solution: universities would no longer be divided 
into faculties, but solely into programs of study. No sooner was this 
bill put forward than it was withdrawn, however. It was not until 
January 1874 that a new bill was submitted, by the liberal minister J. H. 
Geertsema, who proposed replacing the faculty of theology (god- 
geleerdheid) with a faculty of religious studies (godsdienstwetenschap). 
That implied not so much a new educational and research program as 
a new institutional basis: the faculty would not be tied to any church.'® 
Professional training for ministers (and priests) could then be offered 
in the form of post-graduate programs at church-run seminaries.” A 
majority of the lower house was opposed to this plan, however, in part 
because it was felt that a faculty of religious studies would lack internal 
cohesion. Radical liberal parliamentarians presented an alternative: 
integrating religious studies into the faculty of letters. Heemskerk, 
who by this time was once again the Minister of the Interior, embraced 
this idea. Again, it looked like the end of the line for the faculties of 
theology. But by 1875, when Heemskerk submitted his new bill, every- 
one knew it would not get through the States General. Catholic and 
anti-revolutionary members of parliament still objected to faculties of 
theology, but the liberals had begun looking for ways of preserving 
this institution.’”’ What emerged from parliamentary debate on the 
bill was reminiscent of the solution Rauwenhoff had suggested ten 
years earlier: the theological curriculum was stripped of anything that 


168 Prins et al., Faculteit, p. 24. 

16 The General Synodical Council had made a similar recommendation; see PGS 
1867, appendix B, p. 40. 

' Huizinga, ‘Geschiedenis,’ pp. 196-199; Groen, Onderwijs, p. 20. 

1 De Lange, Verhouding, p. 89; De Jong, Benoemingsbeleid, p. 6. 
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smacked of church doctrine or church work.'” Subjects like dogmatics 
and practical theology were entrusted to a kind of in-house seminary; 
after earning the preliminary degree of kandidaat, in preparation for 
the proponents’ exam, those who wished to become Reformed minis- 
ters would have to study with “church professors,” paid by the national 
government but appointed by the synod. Many subjects were also 
given new names, with a more neutral ring, such as “History of 
Christianity” rather than “Church History,” or “Israelite Literature” 
rather than “The Old Testament,” and a new subject was added: 
“General History of Religions.” All these subjects could be taught by 
professors with no ties whatsoever to the Reformed Church or even to 
Christianity.’ 


THE END OF THE GREAT CHURCH: ABRAHAM KUYPER AND 
THE NEO-CALVINIST PARTY (III) 


Although in 1876, when the new, amended bill became law, the facul- 
ties of theology were allowed to keep their traditional name, and 
although the content of their curricula did not change drastically, they 
came to look more like “religious studies” faculties. This was just what 
Leiden’s modern theologians, such as Scholten, liked to see: 


We hold religion to be a psychological phenomenon, the explanation 
of which lies not in madness, priestly deception, or folk tradition, but 
in the disposition of human nature. As Calvin puts it, this is not 
something that has to be taught in school, but is developed by every 
human being from its beginnings in its mother’s womb... . In every 
form of religion, no matter how flawed, we therefore recognize some 
truth, and dispense with the hoary distinction between true and false 
religion ...'” 


In contrast, many orthodox ministers regarded the new system as an 
affront to the church and to theology. One confessional minister 
remarked that “the interpretation of the Old and New Testaments has 
been placed on the same footing as dentistry,” adding that the new law 


12 Rauwenhoff, Faculteit; see also Prins et al., Faculteit, p. 28 and Prins, Kerkrecht, 
pp. 172-4; Huizinga, ‘Geschiedenis,’ pp. 196-99. 

173 Tn fact, it was not until 1912 that a non-Reformed theologian was appointed as a 
“state professor” (A. Noordtzij; see BLGNP III 282). 

174 Scholten, Godgeleerdheid, pp. 13, 22. 
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would make it possible “for an enemy of the Church and Christianity 
to teach in the State Theology faculty.” "> 

Demands for “open theological studies” grew more insistent. In 
April 1878, soon after the Reformed synod adopted new regulations 
on examinations, the Association of Netherlands Reformed Ministers 
also came out in favor of this idea.‘ There was little chance, however, 
that the synod would institute open theological studies, since that 
would deprive professors of their students and leave decisions about 
admission to the ministry entirely in the hands of the provincial 
church boards (which administered the proponents’ exam). Aspiring 
pastors would then become pawns in the factional conflict. 

Abraham Kuyper’s voice was at first absent from this debate. It was 
not until the summer of 1877 that he returned to the Netherlands, 
having recovered from his nervous breakdown, and rejoined the fray. 
Though he had not achieved his goal of radically restructuring the 
church, his efforts had not been entirely in vain. Events in Amsterdam 
had demonstrated that neo-Calvinist beliefs were a viable basis for 
forming factions in the church, politics, and society in general. Kuyper 
threw himself into this work with more energy than ever.’ 

In his publications, Kuyper showed a growing tendency to use the 
term gereformeerd not as a description of the entire Dutch nation, but 
in reference to a specific, Calvinist group.’” He drew symbolic bound- 
aries between this group and the outside world by insisting on the reli- 
gious significance of questions such as whether to write and pronounce 
the final e in HEERE (“Lorpb”),'* and whether to sing only psalms or 
allow other hymns as well.'*' While he had previously focused his crit- 
icism on Modern Theology, he now contrasted his neo-Calvinist 
beliefs mainly with those of the ethicals, arguing that their position on 
the authority of the Bible was in no way superior to that of the moderns. 
He denounced “higher criticism” (that is, modern biblical scholarship), 


Vos, Onderwerp, pp. 4, 13. 

176 See also Rutgers, Studie, p. 21. 

"7 Doedes, Studie, p. 20. 

178 See Koch, Kuyper, Chapter 4. 

 Augustijn, “Theologie; pp. 43-45. 

Kuyper insisted on adding this extra syllable, even when it spoiled the meter of a 
song text (Buytendijk, Bladen, p. 262). 

181 Van den Berg, ‘Ontstaansgeschiedenis,’ p. 92; see also Van Rooden, ‘Emergence’ 
and ‘Concepts.’ In his Bede om een dubbel ‘Corrigendum’ (Amsterdam, 1879), Kuyper 
sharply criticized the Platenbijbel, an illustrated Bible version edited by W. A. Bronsveld, 
in which the Hebrew word YHWH was translated as HEER rather than HEERE (Schram, 
‘Lezen,’ p. 165). 
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on the basis that it was wrong to question the infallibility of Scripture.’ 
Since Groen’s death, in 1876, he had stood at the head of the anti- 
revolutionary movement, and under his leadership it became a well- 
organized political party, the first of its kind. 

This Anti-Revolutionary Party, officially founded in 1879, had 
already proved that it could mobilize a large constituency when it 
organized an 1878 petition asking the king to withhold his approval 
from an education bill proposed by the liberal minister J. Kappeyne 
van de Coppello. Although the king eventually signed the bill into law, 
the campaign was a great success for Kuyper and his allies; over 
300,000 Protestant parents had put their names on the petition, along 
with more than one hundred Seceder and three hundred Reformed 
church councils. To keep these supporters in his camp, Kuyper set up 
a permanent, national organization called “A School with the Bible.”'# 

By this time, Kuyper had also taken a first step toward independent 
higher education for the Calvinist community. The 1876 Higher 
Education Act provided for the establishment of “special” institutes of 
higher education run by foundations or associations. But Kuyper’s 
plan predated this law; in 1870 and 1872, he had argued that there 
should be two special universities alongside the public ones, one for 
Protestants in Utrecht and another for Catholics in Den Bosch. '** Like 
the “free universities” in France, Belgium, and the United States, they 
would be independent of both the church and the state. This plan of 
Kuyper’s pointed the way out of the dilemma facing orthodox theolo- 
gians: should ministers be trained at an academically sound but impi- 
ous university or a doctrinaire, narrow-minded seminary? Along with 
confessionals and the neo-Calvinist faction, ethicals were interested in 
this project, since they advocated a combination of scholarly research 
and an educational program that would prepare ministers for pastoral 
work. Ultimately, however, most ethicals decided that they preferred 
public universities to Kuyper’s alternative, especially when it became 
clear that his “special” university would be, not simply Protestant, but 
neo-Calvinist.!* 


182 Augustijn, ‘Kerk,’ p. 74; in 1881 Kuyper, in his capacity as university rector, gave 


a lecture attacking Bible criticism, ‘De hedendaagsche Schriftcritiek in hare bedenkelijke 
strekking voor de Gemeente des levenden Gods; see Rullmann, Bibliografie, vol. 2, 
pp. 47-61. 

18 Langendijk, Geschiedenis, pp. 232-45; De Jong, ‘Protestanten,’ pp. 173-78. 

18t Groen, Onderwijs, p. 182. 

85 Augustijn, ‘Rede,’ pp. 121-34; De Lange, Verhouding, p. 100; in 1882 Gunning 
became a church professor at the University of Amsterdam. 
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Kuyper won support for his project by sowing suspicion among 
orthodox believers about leading Reformed theologians such as 
J. H. Gunning, Jr. On December 5, 1878, in cooperation with Dr. 
F. L. Rutgers and others, he founded the Association for Higher 
Education on Calvinist Principles. Less than two years later, the inau- 
gural ceremony for the Free University was held at the Nieuwe Kerk, 
Amsterdam’s most significant church.'*“ At first, this university con- 
sisted solely of a faculty of theology, with Kuyper, Rutgers, and 
Hoedemaker as its professors. The new program of education that 
they offered posed a knotty problem for the Reformed synod. In 1882, 
they received the first request to allow graduates of the Free University 
to take the proponents’ exam. Despite the large number of vacancies 
and the small number of students, they refused.’*” In 1885, when con- 
fronted with a massive petition circulated by the regional church 
board in Rotterdam, the synod again dug in its heels.'** But the first 
cohort of aspiring ministers was ready and waiting, and Kuyper was 
not the type to settle for their appointment as missionaries or evange- 
lists. At his urging, the church council in Kootwijk, a village in 
Gelderland, issued a “pledge to call” J. H. Houtzagers, the first holder 
of a kandidaat degree from the Free University. That was the moment 
when a schism in the Reformed Church became inevitable. 

Orthodox believers had become more willing to break away from 
the Reformed religious community in the early 1880s, after the synod 
decided to permit still greater latitude in doctrinal matters. Since 1880, 
new church members had been asked only to state their adherence to 
“the spirit and the essence” of the Reformed articles of faith.'® And 
since 1883, those who took the proponents’ exam had merely had to 
pledge to “promote the interests of the Kingdom of God, and accord- 
ingly those of the Netherlands Reformed Church, to the best of [their] 
ability, abiding by the church’s regulations.” The synod had elimi- 
nated all reference to church doctrine, Christ, and even the gospel, 


186 “This institution served from that time on as the headquarters of the anti-synodi- 
cal conspiracy.” (Reitsma, Geschiedenis, p. 424). 

7 Degrees awarded by other Free University faculties were not recognized as valid 
professional qualifications until 1912. 

'88 PGS 1885, pp. 261-97. In the summer of 1882 Kuyper gave a lecture on this topic, 
“Welke zijn de vooruitzichten voor de studenten der Vrije Universiteit?’ (“What are the 
prospects for the students of the Free University?; Rullmann, Bibliografie, vol. 2, 
pp. 76-84). 

'8 With this step, the synod gave official sanction to a practice that had developed 
over the years (Nijenhuis, ‘Kerk,’ p. 182). 
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perhaps in order to call a halt to the exodus of progressive believers 
and ministers.!™ But for the Calvinist faction, this proved that it was 
time to sever the bonds with the “great church.” 

The preparations for this step were made by the Amsterdam church 
council, which Kuyper had rejoined in 1882, this time as an elder. To 
replace Deliberation, he founded a new forum for the neo-Calvinist 
faction, the Broederkring (Fraternal Circle). This faction soon domi- 
nated the entire church council; all the committees were purged of 
“unreliable” members, and the ministers called to Amsterdam were, 
without exception, neo-Calvinists.'*' To prepare his “brothers” for the 
impending confrontation with the higher church councils, Kuyper 
gave a series of lectures published “on Luther’s quadricentennial” as 
Tractaat van de Reformatie der Kerken (Treatise on the Reformation 
of the Churches; 1883). In these lectures, he coined the term dolerend, 
from the Latin dolere, meaning “suffering,” “grieving,” or “lamenting.” 
The “lamenting congregations,” he said, were not merely chafing 
under the yoke of a false church government but taking steps to liber- 
ate themselves from it. In one section, Kuyper gave a detailed descrip- 
tion of what “the sons of the Reformation” had to do in congregations 
of this kind.” In that same year of 1883, the Amsterdam church coun- 
cil held a national conference of about 250 neo-Calvinist church coun- 
cil members, all of whom declared themselves willing to break with the 
Reformed establishment. 

Kuyper and his confederates then embarked on a deliberate colli- 
sion course with the church authorities. In 1884, they prevented the 
last remaining modern ministers in Amsterdam from confirming 
their pupils. The provincial church board condemned these actions, 
but the Amsterdam church council appealed the case to the General 
Synodical Committee “on the grounds of God’s Word”—not in the 
expectation that the committee would overturn the decision, but to 
provide yet another demonstration of that body’s spiritual inadequacy. 
Sure enough, the General Synodical Committee declared the appeal 
unfounded and ordered the church council to permit the confirma- 
tion of the pupils within six weeks (by January 8, 1886 at the latest). 

Now that the Amsterdam church council was aiming for a schism, 
it began to prepare for the potential financial consequences. The 


1% De Jong, Kerkgeschiedenis, p. 354. 
»1 Van den Berg, ‘Kuyper,’ p. 174. 
12 Kuyper, Tractaat, § 56: ‘on the Reformation now to be undertaken.’ 
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chairman of the Amsterdam board of trustees, Professor Rutgers, sug- 
gested that the regulations be amended to ensure that, no matter what 
happened, the church council would remain in possession of the local 
church buildings and other church assets. At a church council meeting 
on December 14, this proposal was approved by a vote of 80 to 27. But 
then the regional board intervened, suspending all eighty of the coun- 
cil members who had voted for the amendment. These members 
appealed to the provincial board, which converted their suspension 
into expulsion, a decision upheld by the synod in December 1886. At 
this point, the expelled church council members declared themselves 
to be the “reconstituted lawful church council of Amsterdam,” a 
“Dutch Reformed (Nederduitsch[e] Gereformeerde) Church (lament- 
ing).” In throwing off “the synodical yoke,” they claimed not to have 
broken away from the church, but in fact to have restored it to its 
original state. Accordingly, they persisted in their claims to the local 
church assets. By January 6, Kuyper and a few of his supporters had 
gained access to the meeting room at the Nieuwe Kerk, by sawing a 
panel out of the door. Incidents of this kind had the unintended effect 
of drawing attention to the material rather than spiritual claims of the 
“lamenters,”'” as we see in this parody of the Heidelberg Catechism: 


FUNDAMENTALS FOR LAMENTERS 


Question 1 How many churches are there? 

Answer There is only one Church, and it is lamenting [doleerend]. 
Are there no others? 

No. All the others are associations [genootschappen]. 

But do they not give themselves the name of “Church”? 
Yes, but that is not Calvinist [gereformeerd]; only lamenting 
is Calvinist. 

Why are they not Churches? 

They have Regulations that are not Calvinist. 

How can you prove that? 

Prof. Kuyper has said so. 

Is there any other evidence? 

Yes, but that is the main piece of evidence and the only 
one that matters. 

How many things must one know to become a member of 
the lamenting Church? 
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Two things: The first, that you sign your names; the second, 
that you obey your leaders. 
8 Is that truly Calvinist? 
Yes, verily. 
9 How should I think of the Reformed [Hervormde] Church... 
Association, I mean? 
That association is bad through and through. 
10 Is there nothing good in that association, then? 
Oh yes, it possesses all sorts of goods. 
11 Then what am I to do? 
Attempt to lay your hands on those goods, and otherwise 
bring a lawsuit. 
12 Do you have to give up your membership? 
No, never. 
13 Why not? 
Then you'll never get your hands on those goods." 


POPO POPOP OPO > 


By this time, other Reformed church councils had joined the separatist 
movement, which called itself the Doleantie. In November 1885, the 
church council in Kootwijk had ministers from the neighboring com- 
munities of Voorthuizen and Nijkerk examine Houtzagers, to whom 
it then issued a formal pastoral call. After he had accepted this call to 
serve, in January 1886, the church council announced that it was 
breaking with the synodical system. This example was soon followed. 
in a series of other congregations, mostly in the north.’ After January 
1887, when the neo-Calvinists held a major conference in Amsterdam, 
the Doleantie gathered speed, and in congregation after congregation, 
either the church council broke with the synod or the congregation 
broke with the council. Local initiatives were coordinated by regional 
“moderators” and agents, and a handbook was even published for 
church councils, trustees and ordinary congregants. By the end of 
1887, the number of “lamenting” congregations had risen to 151; a few 
years later, this figure reached 200. 

Nevertheless, Kuyper’s plan had not worked as he had intended. 
Only in a handful of villages did the entire Reformed congregation 
support the Doleantie; elsewhere, local churches split in two. The 1889 


4 Anonymous, ‘Kort begrip voor doleerenden,’ Barneveldsche Courant, June 10, 
1887, quoted in F. Rozemond, ‘Document,’ in: Historisch Tijdschrift GKN no. 12 
(2007), pp. 25-30 (at p. 28). 

15 Voorthuizen, Reitsum, Kollum, Stroobos, Anjum, De Krim, Vollenhove, Kort- 
rijk, and Leiderdorp. Knippenberg (Kaart, p. 96) notes that the distribution of the sepa- 
ratists in 1889 shows strong similarities to that of the signers of the 1878 petition 
opposing the education bill. 
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census showed that in Amsterdam about one in seven members of the 
Reformed Church joined the separatists, and in Groningen about one 
in eight. In other major cities, this proportion was much smaller, and 
for the country as a whole it was only 7.6%. In that respect, the 
Doleantie looked more like a second Secession than the new 
Reformation that Kuyper had envisioned. He had won the loyalty of 
fewer than eighty ministers—more than De Cock, but only 6% of the 
Reformed ministry.” Even among the eleven ministers appointed in 
Amsterdam after 1880, only four chose Kuyper’s side in the end.'*” 
The supporters of the Doleantie and a majority of the descendants 
of the Seceders (the Christian Reformed Church) swiftly joined forces, 
and by the summer of 1892 the synods of these two churches decided 
to merge under the name of the Reformed (Gereformeerde) Churches 
in the Netherlands. In numerical terms, this new denomination was 
hardly a mighty religious force: it represented only about 7% of the 
population. The Netherlands Reformed (Hervormde) Church, to 
which almost half the population belonged, still had the most mem- 
bers by far. Yet it was no longer “the great church.” Its central role in 
society, which had been conceded by earlier dissenters (Mennonites, 
Lutherans, and Remonstrants), was contested by its more recent com- 
petitors. For instance, the Reformed Churches in the Netherlands 
were in favor of denying all government funding to all religious 
denominations.’”* It should be added that this did not push religion to 
the margins of public life. On the contrary, faith became a key factor in 
national politics. The year 1888 saw the arrival of the Mackay govern- 
ment, the country’s first political coalition to include a confessional 


party. 
CONCLUSION 


A great deal of this final chapter has been about a single person. There 
is nothing surprising about that; no one who writes about the 
Netherlands Reformed Church and its ministers in the second half of 
the nineteenth century (particularly the closing decades) can avoid the 
towering figure of Dr. Abraham Kuyper. This chapter has shown that 


1% Consequently, the number of vacancies in the ‘national church’ rose to 387, 
23.6% of all pastorates. 

17 Van den Berg, ‘Ontstaansgeschiedenis,’ p. 94. 

18 De Visser, Kerk, vol. 3, p. 481. 
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his actions-and their manifold consequences—were closely tied to 
shifting relationships within the Reformed ministry, and to this pro- 
fession’s changing relationships with its clients, the Dutch state, the 
universities, and other professions. Many of those transformations are 
discussed in previous chapters. In particular, we saw the changing 
relationship between the Reformed ministry and the state, with the 
government withdrawing from the religious sphere from 1840 on- 
wards. In the second half of the nineteenth century, as the separation 
of church and state continued, Dutch society began to feel the impact 
of this new ideal. 

For the Reformed Church and its ministers, there were advantages 
and disadvantages. On the one hand, the church did not have to put 
up with as much interference from the authorities (for instance, the 
king gave up his rights of patronage). On the other hand, it received 
less and less support, assistance, and protection from them. Though 
anti-revolutionaries and radical liberals did not manage to abolish 
subsidies for religious institutions entirely, the government did start 
to show a good deal more restraint. The results of this tendency 
became palpable in the years that followed the First World War, when 
the guilder rapidly decreased in value but national stipends and pen- 
sions remained at the same level. 

The government’s disengagement from the religious sphere is often 
seen simply as the separation of two institutions, the church and the 
state, but the truth is more complex. This trend also reflects a growing 
distance between two groups: ministers of religion and the political 
and governing elite. Their estrangement may have been due in part to 
the fact that law and theology students no longer took the same gen- 
eral education courses during their first year of studies.’ This made it 
less likely that ministers and politicians would get to know each other 
well during their student days, and the overlap in their intellectual 
background became much smaller. Statesmen and ministers of the 
Word were no longer regarded as members of one and the same “cul- 
tured set.” 

Even so, they did not become entirely estranged in this period. In 
the lower house of parliament, for instance, they began running into 
each other more often. This was because the constitutional reforms of 
1887 did away with a forty-year-old provision stating that “neither 


19 Most members of parliament and ministers held law degrees; see Van den Berg, 
Weg, pp. 142-53. 
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clergymen (geestelijken) nor ministers of religion” could serve as 
members of the States General.*” This change seems to have encour- 
aged theologians to run for public office; Abraham Kuyper worked 
alongside (or against) many fellow pastors during his parliamentary 
career. From 1891 to 1956, about one in ten members of parliament 
with university degrees had studied theology.” This large proportion 
of pastors and priests, remarkably high by international standards, 
was of course closely connected to the rise of confessional political 
parties representing specific Christian ideologies (although theology 
graduates could also be found in other parliamentary parties). The 
process of “pillarization” that swept through Dutch society from the 
1870s onwards forged new links between politicians and ministers of 
religion. In some contexts, the two groups were in closer contact than 
they had been, though it was now their political party that brought 
them together rather than their social class. 

One elite—not entirely distinct from the political elite just men- 
tioned—from which ministers were unambiguously estranged in this 
period was the nobility. The abolition of patronage rights gave minis- 
ters greater autonomy, but lowered their prestige, since outsiders had 
less reason to see them as a class associated with the aristocracy. Even 
in the cities, where nobles rarely had a say in the appointment of min- 
isters, the two groups grew further apart. The dwindling number of 
“double names” among Reformed ministers (see Chapter IV; see also 
Tables 1 and 2) suggests that toward the end of the nineteenth century, 
far fewer of them came from aristocratic families than was the case 
around 1860. Furthermore, the sharp drop in revenue from pew rent 
and voluntary contributions in a number of urban congregations show 
that ministers there were losing the support of the upper middle class. 
As early as 1861, the General Synodical Committee said in its annual 
report that “mainly young people from the cultured set now remain 
absent from communal religious services, more so than in the past 
...?% This disengagement rarely went so far that people said farewell 
to the church entirely. Census data show that until well into the nine- 
teenth century, people who claimed not to belong to any religious 


20 Grondwet 1848, article 91, paragraph 1, quoted in Diepenhorst, Verhouding, p. 85; 
it was not until 1931 that a similar provision was removed from the Municipalities Act. 
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denomination were mainly found in rural Groningen and, in even 
larger numbers, Friesland. It was not until the 1890s that their num- 
bers began to rise in the cities, and not until 1909 that Amsterdam had 
as high a percentage as Friesland. Even in 1930, no other Dutch city 
had as high a percentage of unchurched inhabitants as Groningen.” 

Another elite from which ministers grew distant in this period was 
that of university graduates. Theology remained a university faculty, 
but there was a growing gulf between ministers and other university 
graduates. A new, positivist ideal of scholarship, with its origins in the 
natural sciences, was steadily gaining ground. Even if they were now 
called “scholars of religion,” theologians could not live up to this ideal, 
and once that became clear, many of them claimed to reject it. Ethical 
theologians, in particular, defined themselves in opposition to the nat- 
ural sciences. This clearly distinguished them from the moderns, who 
insisted on the unity of all disciplines. The ethicals’ interest in philoso- 
phy, literature, and other fine arts shows that they were intent on 
establishing their credentials as members of the cultural, intellectual 
elite, but at the same time, they attached great importance to improv- 
ing their relationships with congregants. When ethical theologians 
like Gunning write of a God who “stooped down” to humanity, or of 
the efforts of the Eternal One to establish a “covenant” with mortals, to 
have dealings with them “from Person to person,” they seem partly to 
have been thinking of their own relationships with their congrega- 
tions. 

In the late nineteenth century, as we saw in Chapter VII, the 
Reformed ministry came under the influence of opposing forces. On 
the one hand, theologians had to defend their place at the universities, 
and on the other hand, they were forced to develop closer ties with 
their congregation, their clientele. The ethicals seem to have turned 
this awkward position into an opportunity for theological reflection; 
they aimed to practice theology from a scholarly, intellectually sound 
perspective, but with the congregation in mind.” This explains why 
they contributed to the development of both religious studies and 
practical theology, even though these subjects were at the two extremes 
of the Duplex Ordo, the distinction between “scholarly” and 
“confessional” disciplines that theology faculties maintained from that 
point on. 


204 See http://www.volkstellingen.nl; see also Knippenberg, Kaart. 
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and the intellectual elite, typical of a “national church” (volkskerk). 
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The formal legal status of Reformed ministers seems to have gone 
almost unchanged in the course of the nineteenth century.” They 
could always count on a fixed stipend and a high degree of autonomy 
from their congregation. In practice, however, their relationship to 
their flock changed dramatically; long before the establishment of 
church elections, congregations showed signs of becoming more 
active and more assertive. 

Congregants did not become a major force until about 1870—not 
simply because they were given the vote then, but also because the first 
ministers appeared who knew how to use church elections to their 
benefit. At first, most ministers seem to have focused on the perils of 
democratization, which posed a threat to their authority, autonomy, 
and social status. What makes the spontaneous protests by members 
of Amsterdam’s Reformed congregation in 1869 so remarkable is not 
only that “laymen” spoke out against their ministers, but also that the 
ministers unanimously opposed these actions. Class solidarity among 
Reformed ministers, their esprit de corps, was evidently still intact. 
There could be no fundamental shift in the relationship between min- 
isters and their congregations until the advent of a man like Kuyper, 
who saw how the new system could work to his advantage if he could 
win over “the masses” of the Reformed Church. The changing rela- 
tionship between Reformed ministers and their congregations in this 
period did not stem directly from the congregations’ new-found influ- 
ence; this was a process not only of emancipation and democratiza- 
tion, but also of political legitimation and political mobilization.” 
Kuyper’s election by the congregation gave him the political legiti- 
macy he required. At a time when only a small fraction of the Dutch 
population had the right to vote for members of parliament, an 
“elected” religious leader looked very modern indeed. 

Kuyper’s strategy, as his enemies argued at length, did much to 
weaken the traditional ties between ministers and their flocks. 
Relations within the ministry were also thrown out of joint, as profes- 
sional solidarity was often no match for ideological dissension. 
Furthermore, the factional conflict within the Reformed Church 
seems to have disrupted the hierarchy within the profession; in any 
event, from the 1870s onward, the Reformed congregation in 


06 See also Van Drimmelen, ‘Rechtspositie,’ p. 74. 
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Amsterdam had great difficulty filling vacancies, as one minister after 
another declined a call to serve in the capital.” 

On the other hand, the factional conflict brought about new ties 
between ministers and their congregations. The infighting between 
moderns, ethicals and neo-Calvinists led to not only segregation but 
also integration. Once ministers became dependent, in a sense, on 
their congregations, they were forced to take them more seriously. 
This affected their relationships with other professions. While in the 
first half of the nineteenth century ministers had modeled themselves 
after legal professionals, who had a common interest in public speak- 
ing, later in the century they instead looked to physicians. This was not 
simply because of the social status that the medical profession had 
attained; ministers envied physicians not only for their standing, 
income, authority, and autonomy, but also for the special relationship 
between doctors and their patients. From then on, their ideal was no 
longer “public eloquence” but the development of close professional 
relationships. 


208 Evenhuis, Amsterdam, vol. 5, p. 359. 
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What reasonable man would still put his faith in a pastor who hopes to 
impress his audience with two hands outstretched and clapped together 
and a voice as deep as the grave, or with a sappy expression and a flood 
of rhetorical phrases … each more exalted and empty than the last, over- 
whelming them purely with fear that he will overstrain himself? Where 
is the pastor who still aspires to be proper and traditional, without playing 
the fool and immediately losing the respect of men of reason, such as 
myself and others, or others and myself?! 


The aim of this book has been to analyze the “professionalization” of 
the Netherlands Reformed ministry in the nineteenth century, in 
terms of the power relations among five parties: the profession itself 
(the ministry), the Dutch state, the universities (particularly the facul- 
ties of theology), related professions, and the clientele (the members of 
the congregation). In this final section, at the risk of repeating myself, 
I will summarize how those power relations changed in the course of 
the century. 

Early in the century, the ministry was dominated by the Dutch 
state; both the education and pay of Reformed ministers were con- 
trolled by national government. The same was true, to a lesser extent, 
of the church hierarchy; its highest echelons were intertwined with the 
state bureaucracy. Representatives of the profession (a select group of 
leading ministers), the universities (professors of theology), and gov- 
ernment (officials from the Ministry of Public Worship) met in the 
General Synod and, later, the General Synodical Committee, where 
they ruled over the Reformed Church in apparent harmony. Since the 
end of the Dutch Republic, the Reformed Church had no longer been 
the established, or “ruling,” church, but it was the only denomination 
directly “ruled” by the government. For its ministers, this special sta- 
tus had great advantages; as “public officials,” educated at national 
universities and guaranteed a fixed national stipend, they could escape 
the influence of local and provincial grandees and devote themselves 
to the national interest. This equipped them to play a role in the pro- 
cess of nation-building, a role they felt encouraged to assume by their 


1 Anonymous (G. van Gorkom), Los, p. 27. 
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ties to both the state and the university. The reorganization of higher 
education in 1815 had forged new links between university theology 
programs and other disciplines, especially law and letters. Theology 
students, who had been relatively isolated, now became integrated 
into student life. This process suggests that the social status of minis- 
ters was improving, as they drew closer to political, economic, and, 
above all, cultural elites. As members of the student assembly, theol- 
ogy students were admitted to the inner circle of Dutch opinion lead- 
ers. This is one main reason that some of them—both students and 
ministers—became prominent literary figures. 

The flip side of ministers’ close ties to national government and the 
theology faculties was the gulf dividing them from their “clientele.” 
The way that ministers interacted with members of their congrega- 
tions was a variation on the way that “the cultured set” as a whole 
related to the people. They learned what attitude to take toward the 
lower classes by devoting themselves to “public eloquence,” the collec- 
tive ideal of the well-educated and well-born individuals who set the 
tone in the newly created Kingdom of the Netherlands. Among this 
group, ministers had the most in common with lawyers, who also pre- 
sented themselves as professional orators. In their work, however, 
ministers—except possibly for the lucky few elected to the governing 
boards of the church—rarely encountered lawyers. They were in much 
closer contact with schoolteachers. Despite the secular basis of the 
educational system (“the separation of church and school,” as it was 
known), schoolteachers were still dependent on ministers in many 
ways. Many of them had a second job in the church—as an organist, 
sexton, or precentor—or the school inspector for their district might 
be a pastor. They did not, therefore, pose any significant threat to min- 
isters’ professional standing. Nor was there any serious threat from 
Remonstrant, Lutheran, or Mennonite preachers, who despite their 
“dissenting” creeds had virtually identical educational backgrounds. 
In fact, the presence of these other denominations had distinct advan- 
tages, because it implied that being a minister meant more than repre- 
senting a particular religious institution (the Reformed Church). 
Instead, ministers of all denominations were experts in the same field, 
the same branch of learning. At the same time, however, there was 
serious competition from Seceder ministers and Catholic priests. But 
Reformed ministers had two marks of distinction, which formed their 
primary means of defense against these rivals: their ties to the nation 
and to the universities. Nation-building was a favorite theme of the 
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Groningen School theologians, who saw it as their mission to “edu- 
cate” and “elevate” (opleiden) the masses, transforming them into 
responsible congregants and, by extension, citizens. 

The notion that congregation-building went hand in hand with 
nation-building became less convincing after 1840, when the state 
(under the new King William II) began to disengage from institution- 
alized religion. The three parties that had once gotten along so well — 
politicians, professors, and ministers of religion— began to drift apart. 
Now that the church could no longer rely on government support, it 
discovered the disadvantage of a strict academic program of educa- 
tion: it had no control whatsoever over the content of that program. 
Its attempts to establish some degree of influence failed, and seem only 
to have fueled the theology faculties’ demands for academic freedom. 
Both ministers and professors invoked this freedom when influential 
laymen also started challenging their authority. The status of the 
Reformed ministry was no longer as solid and unassailable as it once 
had been. One sign of this was the new independence of schoolteach- 
ers, Seceders, and Catholics, facilitated by government. 

Catholics offered especially fierce competition to the Reformed 
Church after the liberal constitutional reforms of 1848, when the sepa- 
ration of church and state again became a public priority. In practice, 
much remained the same; initially, the changes affected neither minis- 
ters’ pay nor their mode of education. The only separation was between 
the “national” church and the Dutch nation. 

When Catholic bishops returned to the Netherlands after an almost 
300-year absence, ministers were in danger of losing not their “clients” 
so much as their role as the nation’s spiritual leaders. They appear to 
have responded to this threat by renewing their dedication to scholar- 
ship, which they had always considered their strong point. Professors 
of theology went along with this tendency, perhaps to prove that their 
faculty deserved its place in academia. The “academization” of the 
profession— which we see clearly in the growing numbers of young 
ministers with doctorates—led to the birth of the Modern Theology. 
This revolutionary movement managed to establish itself as an influ- 
ential school of thought, not only because in the nineteenth century 
(and the first half of the twentieth) the Reformed Church never disci- 
plined its ministers for doctrinal reasons, but also because young min- 
isters were independent of their senior colleagues. Unlike novice 
clergymen in other periods and in neighboring countries, they did not 
start their careers as assistants to experienced ministers. The rise of 
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Modern Theology was also due to the growing influence of congrega- 
tions. Once a broad public acquired political rights, it became a major 
force within the church as well, and ministers were confronted with 
critical, independent-minded congregants who started acting more 
and more like clients. While the Groningen School had grown out of 
the old, paternalistic relationship between “the cultured set” and “the 
people,” Modern Theology was geared toward the middle class, whose 
members expected their pastors to treat them as equals. The moderns 
considered it their mission to pass on in their sermons what they had 
learned at university. Yet even they were aware of the great gulf 
between academia and the village manse. Now that the old ideal of 
public eloquence had lost its luster, there was a growing need for a new 
discipline to bridge this gap between academic theory and profes- 
sional practice. Practical theology could only partly fill this need, a 
need which grew considerably when higher education was reformed 
in 1876. Though the theology faculties remained intact, and almost all 
professors still came from the Reformed ministry, a sharp dividing 
line was drawn between religion (the business of the church) and 
scholarship— between “practicing” and “academic” theologians. 
While theology professors had to adapt to the mores prevailing in 
other scholarly fields (at least if they wished to be taken seriously), 
practicing ministers were under increasing pressure to accommodate 
the needs, wishes, opinions, emotions, and sensitivities of their con- 
gregants. 

The relative autonomy from local elites that ministers had enjoyed 
in the first half of the nineteenth century gave way to dependence on 
the members of their congregations, for several reasons. Firstly, con- 
gregations acquired influence over the appointment of elders, dea- 
cons, and even ministers. Traditional rights of patronage, which had 
placed such appointments in the hands of the nobility or other elites, 
were sharply restricted, though not entirely abolished. In most con- 
gregations, the church council gained control of these appointments, 
and from 1867 onwards the council in turn was often elected by the 
congregation. The establishment of this system of church elections 
sent a strong signal that ministers—“modern” or otherwise—had to 
take their congregants seriously. This signal was reinforced by a sec- 
ond constraint: financial necessity. Ministers still received national 
stipends, but these stipends were no longer adjusted for inflation; 
instead, local churches had to provide supplementary income (through 
their boards of trustees). Some could only raise the necessary funds by 
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turning to the congregants, whether for pew rent, voluntary contribu- 
tions, or compulsory fees. Of course, these measures (especially the 
fees) did not strengthen the bonds of love between ministers and their 
flocks, and in fact, they seem to have driven many people away from 
the Reformed Church. This was a third factor that made ministers 
more dependent on their congregations: the exodus of progressive 
church members in the 1870s and conservatives during and after the 
Doleantie of 1886, combined with the rise of new religious move- 
ments, showed ministers that they had no guarantee of the continued 
attention, respect, and support (moral or material) of their congrega- 
tions. They learned this lesson slowly, over the final decades of the 
nineteenth century. One of the results was that they began to model 
themselves after physicians, instead of the lawyers with whom they 
had previously felt the greatest kinship. This was not mainly because 
they coveted physicians’ status, authority, or income, but because they 
were in search of a similar type of confidential relationship with lay- 
people. As they lost the support and protection of political and cul- 
tural elites, they had no choice but to respond to the feelings, demands, 
moods, and discontents of their “clients.” 

The professional development of Netherlands Reformed ministers 
in the nineteenth century seems in some respects to have moved in the 
opposite direction to that of physicians, which is the textbook example 
of professionalization. While in the course of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries the state became more and more involved in the rela- 
tionship between physicians and their patients, it distanced itself from 
the activities of church ministers. Gradually, the relationship between 
ministers and their congregants took on a wholly private character. 
This is also a key difference between the professional development of 
ministers and that of schoolteachers, nurses, lawyers, pharmacists, 
dentists,” and the many other occupational groups that were drawn 
toward the public sphere as Dutch society modernized. It may be 
tempting to explain away this signal difference by saying that the min- 
istry is unlike any other profession, but that would be to overlook the 
fact that the separation of church and state (and the new closeness 
between ministers and their congregations that resulted from it) could 
have gone quite differently. That becomes especially clear when we 
compare the developing social role of Netherlands Reformed minis- 
ters with that of their counterparts elsewhere in Europe. This is not the 


* Van Wiggen, Banen. 
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place for systematic international comparison, but there are notewor- 
thy similarities and differences between the professional development 
of ministers in the Netherlands and that of clergymen in England, 
Germany, and some Scandinavian countries.” 

One important similarity relates to the social status of the clergy; in 
England and Germany (or at least Prussia), this status began to 
improve in the late eighteenth century, as it did in the Netherlands. 
One piece of evidence for this trend (and one of its causes) is a shift in 
recruitment patterns. Although the upper classes remained underrep- 
resented in the clergy in all three of these countries, the typical minis- 
ter came from a more privileged background than he previously had.* 
This led to the integration of the clergy into dominant social groups. 
Just as early nineteenth century English clergy identified with the 
gentry, and their German counterparts with Bildungsbürgertum, 
Netherlands Reformed ministers presented themselves as members of 
a cultured set. They appear to have derived this new self-confidence 
not only from their class origins, but also from their training. In all 
three of these countries, as well as Denmark and Sweden, nineteenth- 
century ministers were more likely than their predecessors to have 
received a university education. There was also an important differ- 
ence, however: while a theology degree was the only route to the min- 
istry for German and Dutch aspirants, the Church of England had a 
long tradition of welcoming university graduates of every stripe.” 
Though that changed in the final decades of the nineteenth century, 
when the Church of England began to require not only a general aca- 
demic background but also specialized theological expertise and pas- 
toral skills, this additional training took place largely outside the 
universities, at seminaries under the direct authority of the church. 


° This comparison is based primarily on my reading of the following works of social 
history: Peter C. Hammond, The Parson and the Victorian Parish (London, 1977), Brian 
Heeney, A Different Kind of Gentleman: Parish Clergy as Professional Men in Early and 
Mid-Victorian England (Hamden, Conn. 1976), Anthony Russell, The Clerical Profession 
(London, 1980/1984), Alan Haig, The Victorian Clergy (London, 1984), Oliver Janz, Biir- 
ger besonderer Art. Evangelische Pfarrer in Preußen 1850-1914 (Berlin, 1994), Erik Norr, 
Pfarrer und Administrator. Die Funktionen des Gemeindepfarrers in der ländlichen Lokal- 
verwaltung (Copenhagen 1984), and Nicholas Hope, German and Scandinavian Prote- 
stantism, 1700-1918 (Oxford, 1995). See also E. Brooks Holifield, God’s Ambassadors: 
A History of the Christian Clergy in America (Grand Rapids, 2007). 

4 In the United States, in contrast, the proportion of ministers from the lower classes 
increased in the late eighteenth century (Mead, ‘Conception,’ p. 234). 

5 It was not until the 1870s that theology (under the name of “divinity”) became a 
full-fledged course of study at Oxford and Cambridge (Haig, Clergy, p. 48). 
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Similar seminaries came to play a central role in the education of 
German ministers, though complementing academic education rather 
than competing with it. In the Netherlands, however, universities were 
entirely responsible for the education of Reformed ministers, and even 
in 1876, when practical training programs were established for aspir- 
ing ministers, they remained within the universities. 

Netherlands Reformed ministers seem to have drawn much more 
of their identity from their university theology studies than did their 
English, Swedish, Danish, or even German counterparts.° One reason 
may have been that their ties to the state were so much weaker than in 
other countries. Though in the first few decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the Netherlands Reformed Church and national government 
were interconnected in many ways, the distance between the two insti- 
tutions was much greater than in Germany, England, Sweden, or 
Denmark. The religious congregation and the political community 
were practically identical in those other countries until well into the 
nineteenth century— particularly in the areas of education, poor relief, 
and demographic record-keeping—and the national church adminis- 
tration was more or less an integral part of the state bureaucracy. The 
General Synod and the lower church boards in the Netherlands may 
have been under the control of national government in the first 
decades of their existence, but they could claim a certain degree of 
independence, partly because they consisted almost entirely of theol- 
ogy graduates. Although the church and state were further apart in the 
Netherlands than in other countries—and the distance between them 
grew in the course of the century— Reformed ministers did receive 
some level of government protection. In spite of having no monopoly 
on services such as marriage ceremonies, poor relief, interment, and 
religious education in schools, they did have a guaranteed income. 

While German and English ministers were largely dependent, 
throughout the century, on municipal levies, special local arrange- 
ments, and payments for their official duties (baptism, weddings, 
funerals, and so forth), most Reformed ministers received a fixed gov- 
ernment stipend from the beginning of the century onwards. This was 
an unanticipated side effect of the Batavian Revolution; precisely 
because the Dutch authorities nationalized church property around 
1800, they became morally obligated to provide at least a partial liveli- 


€ Dutch theologians remained part of mainstream student life much longer than 
their counterparts in other countries. 
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hood for the ministers of the formerly dominant church, who bene- 
fited in numerous respects from these government payments. Not 
only did this system reduce their dependence on local clients and tra- 
ditional patrons, but it also encouraged a “fair” distribution of incomes, 
in the sense that stipends reflected not the contingencies of local his- 
tory but the magnitude of the job to be done.” 

The Netherlands Reformed ministry, it should be added, had 
already been fairly egalitarian, both because it had no hierarchy of 
offices and because unlike the Anglican clergy, it consisted entirely of 
university graduates who could depend on receiving a stipend. 
Naturally there were differences in status and, above all, in income 
within the Netherlands Reformed ministry, but because ministers 
were fairly mobile, going from one pastorate to another much more 
often than their British or German counterparts, this was not a terribly 
awkward situation. In fact, ambitious and talented ministers could 
benefit from the career opportunities that this system offered, by mov- 
ing into more prestigious positions as their careers progressed.® 

When we turn to the topic of ministers’ duties, it is hard to compare 
the Netherlands to other countries, because the activities of the clergy 
are always deeply rooted in the frameworks and traditions of their 
own church. It is clear, however, that ministers in all the countries 
mentioned had to work harder and harder from the mid-nineteenth 
century onwards, and that they were all in search of new ways of giv- 
ing religion a place in the lives of their congregations. 

If we survey their varied approaches, one striking contrast is that 
Dutch ministers did not adopt a particular strategy taken up by the 
clergy elsewhere.” Starting in mid-century, Anglican clergymen and 
Lutheran ministers in Germany broke free of the social strata with 
which they had hitherto identified (the gentry and the Bildungsbürger- 
tum, respectively) and began to present themselves as the members of 
a separate, ecclesiastical order, easily identifiable by its clerical collars 
and a host of other distinctive features. They now underscored not the 
social utility of their office but its spiritual meaning, which found its 
fullest expression, they said, in the administration of the sacraments. 


” More specifically, they depended on the size of the congregation; Dutch ministers 
were not paid on the basis of the individual acts that they performed in their official 
capacity. 

$ Van Rooden, ‘Stand’; Van Lieburg, Profeten. 

? See also D. Martin, ‘Crisis Amongst the Professional Guardians of the Sacred.’ In 
Theory, pp. 278-305. 
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We find no such tendency among nineteenth-century Netherlands 
Reformed ministers, whose strategy did not involve placing stronger 
emphasis on the sacred significance of their office or the “means of 
salvation” at their disposal. Although they had to go to greater lengths 
to be taken seriously by other university graduates, they continued to 
behave more like scholars than like clerics. What set them apart from 
laypeople was their specialized knowledge. Evidently, this attitude did 
not harm their social position, for even today, many Dutch people 
who have no place in their lives for the church still respect the pastor. 
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academic bonus (academiegeld): annual allowance paid (by the national 
government) to pastors with sons enrolled in higher education, 
particularly in theology. Ministers also received allowances for the 
schooling and upbringing of their children (schoolgeld and kinder- 
geld). 

academic preacher: one of the roles of Reformed professors of theology 
until 1876; they took turns leading Sunday services in their respec- 
tive university towns. 

Acts of Synod (acta, handelingen): the written record of a synod mee- 
ting; in Dutch, the Latin term acta can also be used for the minutes 
of lower-level church assemblies, the classes. 

Album Promotorum and Album Studiosorum: records of all the stu- 
dents who received doctoral degrees from a given university over 
the years, and all those who registered (or re-registered) as students, 
respectively. 

analytic method of preaching: characteristically Calvinist approach to 
preaching, widespread in the Netherlands in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, in which the meaning of a Bible text is disco- 
vered by deciphering each term in it; around 1800, it was superseded 
by the synthetic or “English” method. 

anti-revolutionary: opposed to the principles associated with the 
Enlightenment and the French Revolution, particularly secular 
humanism. 

Apologetic School: group of theologians associated with the Utrecht 
professors J. I. Doedes (1817-1897) and J. J. van Oosterzee (1817- 
1882), who used historical arguments to defend Christian tenets 
from modernism and unbelief. Also known as the Utrecht School. 

Apostle’s Creed: an enumeration of Christian tenets, traditionally divi- 
ded into twelve articles and incorrectly attributed to the apostles. 
In use only in the Western churches. Begins with the words 
“T believe in God the Father ...” See credo. 

applicatio: part of a sermon (usually the third and final part) addressing 
the practical meaning in the lives of Christians of a religious truth 
set out earlier. 
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approval, right of (recht van agreatie; Latin jus approbendi): the right 
of a government body or member of the nobility to approve or reject 
the appointment of a pastor. See institution, election, and patro- 
nage. 

April Movement: a period of anti-Papist demonstrations and public 
outcries by Protestants following the restoration of the Catholic 
hierarchy of bishops in the Netherlands in 1853. 

Arminians: adherents of the views of Jacobus Arminius (1560-1609), 
a professor of theology at the University of Leiden and the spiritual 
father of the Remonstrants, whose doctrines (especially on prede- 
stination) were condemned by the Synod of Dort. 

army chaplain (veldprediker): a Protestant clergyman ministering to 
the army. The Dutch word for a Catholic army chaplain is aalmo- 
ezenier. See navy chaplain. 

assembly: see church assembly and classis. 

assistant pastor (hulpprediker): a candidate for the ministry, or eme- 
ritus minister, who either assists or replaces a full-fledged pastor 
and has limited powers, especially regarding the administration of 
the sacraments. 

athenaeum: an institution of preparatory or limited higher education 
(roughly corresponding to undergraduate education in the modern 
American and British systems), which did not generally grant doc- 
toral degrees. Also known as an illustrious school (doorluchtige or 
illustere school, Latin Athenaeum Illustre). By 1815, the only remai- 
ning athenaea were in Harderwijk, Franeker, Deventer, and 
Amsterdam. The first three closed in 1818, 1843, and 1876 respec- 
tively. Amsterdam’s athenaeum became a university in 1877. Today 
the Dutch word atheneum (note the difference in spelling) refers to 
a pre-university secondary school that, unlike a gymnasium, does 
not offer Greek and Latin. 

baptism (doop): religious ritual involving sprinkling with water, or 
immersion in water, to mark the initiation of newborns or converts 
into the church. 

baptismal formula: solemn declaration made during the baptismal rite; 
generally, “I baptize you in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit” (based on Matthew 28:19). 

baptismal questions: series of three solemn questions, taken from the 
relevant formulary, to be answered by the parents or their substi- 
tutes during the baptismal service, before the actual baptism of the 
child. 
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baptismal registers (doopboeken or doopregisters): church records of 
baptisms performed, often kept by the pastor or sexton. Similar 
registers were used for church weddings (trouwboeken) and confir- 
mations (lidmaatboeken). 

Batavian Republic (Bataafs[ch]e Republiek; 1795-1806): a French vas- 
sal state in the Netherlands with a republican regime, modeled after 
the revolutionary French Republic. Marked by a series of coups and 
a shift from revolutionary to Napoleonic policies, culminating in 
1806, when Napoleon Bonaparte declared his brother, Louis, ruler 
of the new Kingdom of Holland. 

Batavian Revolution (Bataafs[chJe Revolutie): The overthrow of the 
Dutch Republic’s ancien régime by invading French troops with the 
support of Dutch Patriots (that is, anti-Orangists), leading to the 
establishment of the Batavian Republic in 1795. 

Batavians (Batavieren, Bataven; Latin Batavi): A Romano-Germanic 
tribe in the Low Countries that rose up against the Romans in 69 
CE. After the Eighty Years’ War, the Batavians were venerated as 
the forefathers of the Dutch nation. 

battle for the schools (schoolstrijd): conflict that took place from the 
1850s to 1917 regarding the organization of primary education, and 
in particular the financing of public and private schools on the same 
terms. Sometimes referred to as the school funding debate. 

Belgian revolt (Belgische Opstand): a conflict between the north and 
south of the United Kingdom of the Netherlands, leading to the 
emergence of an independent Belgian state. Began in August 1830 
with riots in Brussels; the main military action was the Ten-Day 
Campaign in August 1831. The Netherlands formally recognized 
Belgium’s statehood in 1839. Also called the Belgian Revolution. 

Belgic Confession or Dutch Confession of Faith (Nederlands[ch]e 
Geloofsbelijdenis; Latin Confessio Belgica): a confession of faith, 
actually of French origin, written by Guido de Brés in 1559-1662; 
considered by the Netherlands Reformed Church to be one of the 
Forms of Unity. 

Belgica: a province of the Roman Empire, home to the Belgae, a group 
of Germano-Celtic tribes. Sixteenth-century humanists reintrodu- 
ced the terms Belgae, Belgium, and Belgica for the Low Countries 
and their people. From 1790 on, these terms were used only for the 
Southern Netherlands. 

Bible reading (bijbeloefening): alternative church service (or meeting 
outside the church) at which, instead of a sermon being delivered, 
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a passage from the Bible is read and explained (by a clergyman or 
lay preacher). 

biblical history: subject taught to schoolchildren, Catechism pupils, 
and theology students, dealing with the events, persons, customs, 
and institutions described in the books of the Bible. 

biblical theology: branch of theology that—unlike dogmatics, natural 
theology and the philosophy of religion—aims to reconstruct in an 
inductive manner the views of the Bible (or the authors of its indi- 
vidual books) about God, humankind, and the world. 

call to serve: see pastoral call. 

candidate for the Holy Ministry (kandidaat tot de Heilige Dienst): see 
proponent. 

canon: the collection of books of the Bible regarded as Holy Writ, 
established by Jewish and Christian religious authorities. 

canon law (kerkrecht): the theory or study of the ecclesiastical legal 
order. 

canons: laws of the church, sometimes including doctrinal rules. 

Canons of Dort (Dordts[ch]e Leerregels): a set of doctrinal rules by 
means of which the majority of delegates to the Synod of Dordrecht 
(1618/19) rejected the views of the Arminian or Remonstrant fac- 
tion; since then they have been considered (at least by some) to be 
one of the Forms of Unity of the Reformed Church. 

capitation (hoofdelijke omslag): a compulsory church tax instituted in 
local churches where the trustees could not raise enough money by 
other means; not to be confused with voluntary contributions made 
by members of the congregation. 

Catechism instructors: self-employed men (catechiseermeesters) and 
women (catechiseermatressen), approved by the church council, 
who helped young candidates for confirmation cram for their 
examinations, generally for pay. Starting in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, they were replaced by catechists (godsdienstonderwijzers en 
-onderwijzeressen) and, later, “church workers,” who were employed 
by the church. 

Catechism lessons: see catechization. 

Catechism sermon: Reformed sermon, usually during the Sunday 
afternoon service, about a single section of the Heidelberg 
Catechism. 

catechization or Catechism lessons (catechisatie): religious instruction 
provided to young people by the church, to prepare them for con- 
firmation, as well as more advanced instruction for young couples 
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preparing for marriage or baptism (huwelijkscatechisatie and doop- 
catechisatie, respectively), or for other confirmed members of the 
church (lidmatencatechisatie). 

censure (tucht): measures taken by a church board to maintain moral 
or ideological purity (levenstucht and leertucht, respectively). 

chaplain: see army chaplain and navy chaplain. See also curate. 

Christian Friends (Christelijke Vrienden; 1845-1854): A group of lay- 
men (such as Isaac Da Costa and Guillaume Groen van Prinsterer) 
and clergymen (such as Nicolaas Beets and Otto Gerhard Heldring) 
associated with the Réveil, who published the influential magazine 
Christelijke Stemmen (Christian Voices). 

Christian Reformed (christelijk-gereformeerd): used to describe (1) the 
Seceder congregations that sought and received government reco- 
gnition in the 1840s (unlike the Churches under the Cross) and 
(2) the congregations that chose not to unite with the Doleantie 
congregations in 1892. The Christian Reformed Church is also a 
Reformed denomination in the United States. 

church assembly (kerkvergadering): a generic term for any gathering 
for the purposes of church administration. See also church board, 
church council, classis, and synod. 

church association (kerkgenootschap, kerkelijk genootschap): a religious 
denomination. See also Chapter II. 

church board (classicaal bestuur or provinciaal kerkbestuur): one of 
the regional or provincial bodies established by the 1816 General 
Regulations for the administration of the Reformed Church, com- 
posed of a select group of ministers nominated by the regional 
assemblies (as well as one elder or former elder). 

church council (kerke[n]raad): a congregation’s governing body, con- 
sisting of its minister(s) and the other office-bearers, particularly 
the elders. See also consistory. 

church members (lidmaten): members of a Reformed congregation 
who have made a confession of faith and been confirmed. 

church order (kerkorde): the entire system of rules and regulations 
governing the internal life of a church, especially church polity. See 
also canon law and General Regulations. 

Church Order of Dort (Dordts[ch]e Kerkorde; DKO): provisions of 
canon law adopted by the Synod of Dordrecht (1619); these provi- 
sions were only in force, however, in three of the seven Dutch pro- 
vinces that constituted the Dutch Republic. 
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church polity (kerkbestuur, kerkregering): a system of church admini- 
stration or governance. See also church board, church order, and 
canon law. 

church professor (kerkelijk hoogle[e]raar): after 1876, a university pro- 
fessor of theology appointed by the Reformed synod or one of its 
counterparts (such as the General Mennonite Conference) but paid 
by the national government, who taught subjects related to church 
doctrine or professional practice. 

church trustees (kerkvoogden, kerkmeesters, kerkrentmeesters): the 
members of the board (kerkvoogdij) responsible for managing the 
properties and assets a local church. In the nineteenth century, 
Reformed church trustees were independent of the church council. 

church visitation (visitatie): scrutiny of ecclesiastical and business mat- 
ters in a local Reformed church by a high-level church board or 
assembly. In the days of the Dutch Republic, church visitation was 
the responsibility of the classis, which annually delegated a few 
members to carry out this task. In the nineteenth century 
Netherlands Reformed Church, it became the task of provincial 
supervisory boards, and was often conducted by questionnaire. 

Churches under the Cross (Kruisgemeenten): Seceder congregations 
which, during the reign of King William IL, refused to give up the 
word gereformeerd in their name and were therefore ineligible for 
government recognition. In 1840 they formed a church association 
called the Reformed Congregations under the Cross (Gereformeerde 
Gemeenten onder het Kruis), and in 1869 most of them reunited 
with the other Seceders in the Christian Reformed Church 
(Christelijke Gereformeerde Kerk), which in turn largely united with 
the Doleantie congregations in 1892. See also Reformed Churches 
in the Netherlands. 

classical assembly or regional assembly: see classis. 

classical board or regional board (classicaal bestuur): see church board. 

classis: regional church assembly, below the provincial level, consisting 
of all the pastors in a particular area and an equal number of elders. 
In the days of the Dutch Republic, the classes were the center of 
church government. In 1816, they were replaced with regional 
assemblies (classicale vergaderingen) that included just one elder 
each and had just one responsibility: to nominate candidates for the 
regional and provincial boards. 

Cocceians (Coccejanen): adherents of the views of Johannes Cocceius 
(1603-1669), a Reformed theology professor at the University of 
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Leiden. They disagreed with the Voetians (Puritan Calvinists) about 
Sabbath observance and other matters and, unlike the Voetians, 
were mostly anti-Orangists. 

Cocksians (Cocksianen): derogatory term for Secessionists, referring 
to their leader Hendrik de Cock (1801-1842). 

coetus: a church assembly; in particular, one of the assemblies of repre- 
sentatives of provincial synods held in The Hague every three years 
from 1641 to 1794. 

collector: a congregant, sometimes a deacon, responsible for collecting 
money at church services. 

Collegium Philosophicum: a state-run preliminary training program 
for Catholic seminarians which King William mandated in 1827, 
infuriating Catholic clergy in the south of the Netherlands. 

collegium qualificatum: board responsible for appointing pastors at 
the time of the Dutch Republic, consisting of members of the church 
council and of the local government. 

comforter of the sick (ziekentrooster): “spiritual caregiver” for soldiers 
and sailors, with some training in theology, employed by some 
Reformed congregations, the Dutch East India Company (VOC), 
and other organizations. 

commissioner-general: the head of a government ministry; the appro- 
ximate equivalent of a minister or cabinet secretary. 

concordance: an alphabetical list of words in the Bible; one well-known 
Dutch concordance was compiled by Abraham Trommius (1683). 

concordat: agreement between a state and the Vatican. 

confession of faith: (1) (belijdenis or geloofsbelijdenis) a public decla- 
ration of Christian faith, part of the rite of confirmation in the 
Reformed Church. Also called a profession of faith. See confirma- 
tion. (2) (belijdenisgeschrift) an authoritative written statement of 
fundamental articles of faith; in the Reformed Church, generally 
one of the Forms of Unity. 

Confessional Association (Confessionelelle Vere[e]niging; 1864): a 
national association of orthodox pastors and congregants, founded 
to counter the Modern Theology movement within the Netherlands 
Reformed Church, chiefly by promoting adherence to the Forms of 
Unity. 

confessional preaching (or Catechetical preaching, Catechism prea- 
ching; belijdenispredikatie): a sermon or sermons, delivered shortly 
before the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, regarding the main 
pillars of Reformed Christian doctrine. 
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confirmation: Reformed rite of passage to adulthood in which candi- 
dates become full members of the church following examination by 
the church council. In Dutch, a distinction is made between this 
rite of aanneming (literally “adoption”) and the public confirmation 
ceremony (bevestiging, literally “confirmation”) which takes place 
afterwards, at a Sunday service. In English, the entire process may 
be referred to as confirmation. See also confession of faith. 

congregation (gemeente): see the Translator’s Preface. 

consistory (consistorie, smalle kerke[n]raad): a body consisting of a 
Reformed congregation’s pastors and elders, but not its deacons. A 
distinction is traditionally made between the consistorie and the 
kerkenraad, which also includes deacons. These two assemblies are 
also known, respectively, as the smalle and brede kerkenraad, the 
“narrow” and “wide” church council. In English, the word “consi- 
story” is used more broadly, and readers who are familiar with 
Reformed denominations in English-speaking countries may see 
the term “church council” where they might expect to see “consi- 
story.” See also church council. 

consulting member (pr[a]eadviseur): theology professor entitled to a 
place in the synod of the Netherlands Reformed Church. 

Convent of Wesel (1568): one of the first assemblies of the Dutch 
Reformed Church avant la lettre. See also Emden, Synod of. 

conventicle: type of closed religious meeting attended by some pious 
members of the Reformed Church (frequently with orthodox 
leanings). The conventicle often functioned as an alternative to 
ordinary church services. 

council: a high-level church meeting (synod), especially in the early 
history of the Christian Church. 

credo: Latin for “I believe”; a confession of faith, such as the Apostle’s 
Creed. 

curate (kapelaan): a Catholic clergyman who serves as an “assistant 
priest.” See assistant pastor, vicar. 

day of prayer (bededag or biddag): day of collective penance, fasting 
and prayer in times of hardship. Until 1795, the government of the 
Dutch Republic could proclaim a day of prayer pursuant to Article 
66 of the Church Order of Dort. After 1795, it was the Reformed 
Church that proclaimed such days, though often at the request of 
the secular authorities. 
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day of thanksgiving (dankdag [voor het gewas]): Protestant harvest 
festival celebrated in some parts of the Netherlands, usually on the 
first Wednesday in November. 

deacon (diaken, from the Greek diakonein, “to serve”): office-bearer 
responsible for church poor relief (diaconaat, diaconie). 

deaconess (diacones): member of an order of Protestant women devo- 
ted to Home Mission, notably care for the sick. Not considered an 
office-bearer. 

dissenters (andersdenkenden): members of Protestant churches other 
than the established or public church, such as Mennonites, 
Lutherans, and Remonstrants in the Dutch Republic. 

docent (privaatdocent, German Privatdozent): largely outmoded type 
of university instructor, especially in German-speaking countries 
and the Netherlands. Generally unsalaried. Rather than being 
appointed by the university, he was admitted to teach there at his 
own request. 

dogma: doctrine laid down by the church. 

dogmatics: doctrinal theology; theological reflection on church dogma. 

Doleantie (“Lamentation”): schism in the Reformed Church, begin- 
ning in 1886, led by Abraham Kuyper (1837-1920). In 1892, the 
orthodox congregations (or “churches,” as they called themselves) 
that had broken away during the Doleantie united with most of the 
Christian Reformed congregations, establishing the Reformed 
Churches in the Netherlands. It is difficult to find an adequate 
English translation of the word doleantie, which in modern Dutch 
is used almost exclusively with a capital letter and in reference to 
this specific historical event. Etymologically, the term is related to 
the Latin verb dolere (lament, grieve, mourn), and historically, it 
had the sense of “grievance” or “petition.” The most common prac- 
tice is to leave Doleantie untranslated. 

Duplex Ordo: the dichotomy within the university curriculum for 
Reformed ministers from 1876 until 2006, in which state professors 
were responsible for one set of subjects and church professors for 
another. 

Dutch Confession of Faith: see Belgic Confession. 

Dutch Protestant Union (Nederlands[ch]e Protestantenbond): a pro- 
gressive, undogmatic association for religious education and prac- 
tice, founded in 1870 by C. W. Opzoomer, a major figure in Modern 
Theology. 
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Dutch Reformed Church (Nederduitsch[e] Gereformeerde Kerk): the 
established church in the days of the Dutch Republic; the predeces- 
sor to the Netherlands Reformed Church. This English name is also 
used by South Africa's Reformed denomination (which is called the 
Nederduitsch Hervormde Kerk in Afrikaans). See also public church. 

Dutch Republic (Republiek der Zeven Vere[e]nigde Nederlanden, Latin 
Belgica Foederata, 1588-1795): The independent republic formed in 
the Eighty Years’ War, made up of the seven northern provinces of 
the Low Countries (Gelderland, Zeeland, Utrecht, Holland, 
Friesland, Overijssel and Groningen). Along with a few subordinate 
territories (Drenthe, Brabant and Limburg), it occupied roughly the 
same geographic area as the modern-day Netherlands. Also known 
as the Republic of the United Netherlands and as the Seven United 
Provinces, and by other names. 

Dutch Revolt: See Eighty Years’ War. 

eigenerfden: landowners in Groningen and Drenthe whose property 
gave them the right to appoint ministers (as well as schoolmasters, 
sextons, and others). See also patron, floreen system. 

Eighty Years’ War (Tachtigjarige Oorlog, 1568-1648): War of indepen- 
dence in which the northern provinces of the Low Countries revol- 
ted against the rule of the Spanish Habsburgs. Led to the formation 
of the Dutch Republic. Also known as the Dutch Revolt. 

elder (ouderling): one of several members of a local church—not neces- 
sarily of an advanced age— who share responsibility with the mini- 
ster for leading the congregation and take part in the church 
council. See also presiding elder. 

election, right of (recht van electie): See patron. 

electoral college (kiescollege): local church institution that was invol- 
ved, from 1867 onwards, in the appointment of ministers and other 
office-bearers in Reformed congregations where the church coun- 
cil was not fully empowered to make such decisions. 

Emden, Synod of (1571): one of the first assemblies of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, held in East Frisia, a region of Germany. The 
spelling “Embden” is also used. See also Convent of Wesel. 

Ethical Theology: a school of thought within Dutch Protestantism in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, which opposed 
the intellectualism of both the orthodox and modern camps but— 
unlike the Réveil—also actively supported historical-critical analy- 
sis of the Bible. See also historical criticism. 
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Evangelische Gezangen: a hymnal, containing both songs written in 
Dutch and others in Dutch translation, intended to complement 
the psalms. Officially taken into use by all the provincial synods of 
the Reformed Church on New Year's Day in 1807. See also 
Vervolgbundel. 

exegesis: a subject in the theology curriculum; the interpretation of 
biblical texts on the basis of the original text. 

factional conflict (richtingenstrijd): the conflict between liberal and 
orthodox camps in the Netherlands Reformed Church in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. 

faculty: an administrative subdivision of a university responsible for 
education in a broadly defined subject area. A larger unit than a 
department (Dutch vakgroep or leerstoelgroep). 

floreen-payers (floreenplichtigen): landowners in Friesland who, 
because they paid a certain amount of land tax, were entitled to vote 
in elections for a number of offices, including those of minister and 
schoolmaster. 

formal eloquence (uiterlijke welsprekendheid): the art of dignified and 
persuasive public speaking, a collective ideal of the cultured set in 
the early nineteenth-century Netherlands. 

Forms of Unity (Formulieren van Enigheid): confessions of faith that 
are held to state the doctrines of the Reformed Church (see 
Heidelberg Catechism, Belgic Confession, and Canons of Dort). 

formulary: prescribed teachings, prayers, and other liturgical forms 
for a particular religious rite, such as baptism or the installation of 
a minister. 

French period: the period in which the Netherlands was under the 
direct or indirect political control of France, c. 1795-1813. 

funeral oration: speech made by a pastor in memory of a deceased 
person, at the home of the deceased or at the graveyard. Prohibited 
by the Church Order of Dort (art. 65). 

General Christian Synod (Algemeene Christelijke Synode): see synod. 

General Mennonite Conference (Algemele]ne Doopsgezinde Sociëteit; 
ADS): the sole central body in the Dutch Mennonite brotherhood, 
which was otherwise decentralized. Founded in 1811. 

General Regulations of the Reformed Church in the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands (Algemeen Reglement voor het bestuur der Hervormde 
Kerk in het Koningrijk der Nederlanden; AR): the church order or 
“constitution” of the nineteenth-century Netherlands Reformed 
Church, imposed on it in 1816 by the Dutch state, substantially 
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amended in 1852, and replaced in 1951 with an entirely new church 
order. 

General Supervisory Board (Algemeen College van Toezicht): board 
founded in 1866 to supervise the trustees of local churches. 
Hierarchically superior to the pre-existing provincial supervisory 
boards. See church trustees. 

General Synod: see synod. 

General Synodical Committee (Algemeene Synodale Commissie; ASC): 
the executive committee of the General Synod, established in 1827, 
consisting of a small number of pastors and other members, who 
did not have to be members of the synod. Sometimes referred to in 
other writings as the General Synod Committee or General 
Synodical Commission. 

gereformeerd (“Reformed” or “Calvinist”): adjective describing (1) 
Protestants in the Calvinist tradition, both in the Netherlands and 
elsewhere; (2) the established church in the days of the Dutch 
Republic; (3) orthodox groups within the Netherlands Reformed 
Church (and the present-day Protestant Church in the Netherlands); 
and (4) orthodox groups that broke away from the Netherlands 
Reformed Church in the nineteenth century, especially those that 
became part of the Reformed Churches in the Netherlands in 1892. 
See also hervormd and the Translator’s Preface. 

Groningen School (Groninger Godgeleerden): a school of theological 
thought that emerged in the 1830s. Its leading figures, Petrus 
Hofstede de Groot (1802-1886) and the other professors in the theo- 
logy faculty at Groningen University, sought to replace Calvinism 
with a genuinely Dutch variety of Protestantism and conceived of 
human history as the opleiding (meaning “education” but also “ele- 
vation”) of mankind by God. 

handopening: acknowledgement from the local or national govern- 
ment, prior to appointment of a new minister, that it is prepared to 
pay the minister’s stipend. A stage in the calling of a minister. 

Heidelberg Catechism (Heidelberger or Heidelbergs[ch]e Catechismus): 
didactic, authoritative summary of Reformed religious doctrine, 
written in 1563 for Frederick III, Elector Palatine of the Rhine, con- 
sisting of questions (such as “What is your only comfort in life and 
death?”) and answers. The Reformed Church adopted the 1566 
Dutch translation as one of its Forms of Unity. 

hervormd (“Reformed”): the Dutch adjective normally used, since the 
late eighteenth century, to describe the mainstream Netherlands 
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Reformed Church and its members. See gereformeerd and the 
Translator’s Preface. 

historical criticism (or higher criticism): research aimed at determining 
the authenticity and historical accuracy of biblical writings on the 
basis of other sources and findings. 

Holland: a medieval graafschap (the domain of a graaf, or count) 
which, after the Dutch Revolt, became one of the Seven United 
Provinces and, in the French period, was a province of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands. Because of the economic and political influence 
of the region (which includes Amsterdam, Rotterdam, The Hague, 
and Leiden), the term “Holland” has often been used to refer to the 
Low Countries (or the Northern Netherlands) as a whole. In 1840, 
the province was split into North Holland and South Holland for 
administrative purposes; the Reformed Church had similarly divi- 
ded it even before that time. 

Holy Writ (Heilige Schrift): a name for the Bible in use among Christian 
believers. 

Home Mission (Inwendige Zending, German Innere Mission): a move- 
ment emerging from the Réveil (in the Netherlands, more specifi- 
cally, from the Christian Friends), composed of laity and clergy who 
believed that many people living in Christian nations were just as 
much in need of moral and material salvation as the “heathens” 
overseas. 

home visitation (huisbezoek): a pastoral visit by a minister (possibly 
accompanied by an elder) to a congregant’s home, traditionally to 
announce the upcoming celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

homiletics: the art or study of preaching, a component of practical 
theology. 

inaugural sermon: a minister’s first sermon in a new congregation (not 
necessarily his first congregation). See installation sermon. 

inleidingswetenschap (“introductory studies”): a component of theo- 
logical studies dealing with the origins and authenticity of the books 
of the New Testament. 

installation (bevestiging): a ceremony marking the transition to the 
status of office-bearer in the Reformed Church. When proponents 
became pastors, their first confirmation generally involved the 
laying on of hands by other pastors. Installation should not be con- 
fused with ordination (wijding), which is not part of the Reformed 
tradition in the Netherlands. 
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installation sermon: sermon on the occasion of a pastor’s installation, 
given by the fellow pastor who leads the service. Usually followed 
by an inaugural sermon by the new pastor. 

institution, right of (volstrekte collatie): the right of a patron to appoint 
a pastor entirely on his or her own authority. 

irenic (irenisch): literally “peace-loving”; used to describe Reformed 
believers who tried to remain neutral in the factional conflict. 

jus approbendi: see approval, right of. 

jus circa sacra: the right of the government to exercise authority over 
the outward forms of church life. 

jus in sacra: the right of the government to exercise authority in spiri- 
tual matters. 

jus patronatus: see patronage, right of. 

kandidaat: a university degree below the doctoral level, the rough equi- 
valent of a bachelor’s degree. Holders of a kandidaat degree in theo- 
logy were entitled to take the proponent’s exam and, if they passed, 
become candidates for the Holy Ministry. 

kerke[n]spraak (“church speech”): the custom of making practical 
announcements, often about non-religious subjects, at the begin- 
ning or end of the church service. Persisted until the mid-nineteenth 
century, especially in Drenthe and Groningen. 

Kingdom of Holland (Koninkrijk Holland; 1806-1810): The name of 
the Netherlands during its time as a French vassal state ruled by 
Louis Bonaparte, the brother of Napoleon. In 1810, the south of the 
Kingdom of Holland was annexed by the French Empire, and the 
rest of the country followed later that year. See also Batavian 
Republic. 

Kingdom of the Netherlands (Koninkrijk der Nederlanden, 1839 to the 
present): the monarchy remaining after Belgium’s secession from 
the United Kingdom of the Netherlands. It became a constitutional 
monarchy in 1848. The term is often used to refer to the United 
Kingdom of the Netherlands as well. 

lay preacher (bidder, le[e]kepreker): a person who has not been trained 
or installed as a pastor but leads church services or religious rites, 
often for pay. 

listeners (hoorders): members of a pastor’s audience, particularly repre- 
sentatives of another congregation with a vacant pastorate who have 
come to take the measure of his homiletic gifts. 

litany: prescribed series of invocations and supplications. 
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liturgy: the sequence of readings, prayers, songs, and other rituals 
involved in public worship. 

Lord’s Supper (Avondmaal): the Protestant rite of communion, in 
which church members share bread and wine. Related to the 
Catholic sacrament of the Eucharist. Generally celebrated on Sunday 
morning, with the congregation seated at long tables covered with 
white tablecloths. 

Low Countries (Lage Landen): a historical term for the countries and 
territories in the approximate geographical area occupied by pre- 
sent-day Belgium and the Netherlands, especially in the pre-modern 
period. 

manse (pastorie):ecclesiastical residence allocated to a Netherlands 
Reformed pastor (the same term is used in other denominations, 
such as the Church of Scotland). Roughly equivalent to a parsonage, 
rectory, or vicarage. 

members: see church members. 

Mennonites (mennisten, mennonieten, doopsgezinden, dopersen, ana- 
baptisten): members of the Protestant denomination based on the 
teachings of Menno Simons (1496-1559), which originated in 
Friesland around 1530. Simons distanced himself from radical 
Anabaptists who advocated violence (such as John of Leiden). 
Though Mennonites lay stress on adult baptism, they should not be 
confused with Baptists. 

minister (predikant, dominee): the spiritual leader of a Protestant con- 
gregation. In this book, the terms “pastor” and “minister” are used 
interchangeably for the spiritual leader of a Netherlands Reformed 
congregation. See also the Translator’s Preface. 

Minister of the Word (dienaar des Woords): a pastor (see also teacher 
and pastor). From 2 Corinthians 6:4. 

Ministry of Public Worship (Departement van Eeredienst): a depart- 
ment of the national government, established in 1814 and abolished 
in 1871, with responsibilities that included disbursing stipends to 
ministers and supervising the administration of the Reformed 
Church and other religious denominations. 

ministry: see clergy. 

mission or missionary work (zending): the activity of spreading 
Christianity, undertaken by a religious denomination or a private 
missionary organization such as the Netherlands Missionary 
Society. See also Home Mission. 
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missionary (zendeling): general term for a person involved in missio- 
nary work. 

missionary pastor (zendingspredikant): an academically trained, fully 
qualified pastor involved in missionary work. 

moderamen: general or executive board of a church assembly. 

Modern Theology: a school of thought led by a group of liberal theo- 
logians, most of whom taught at Leiden University. Strove to adapt 
the teachings and practices of Protestant churches in light of new 
developments in philosophy and the sciences. 

natural theology: philosophical counterpart to dogmatics, focusing on 
God's general revelation through empirically observable reality 
(rather than his special revelation through Scripture). 

navy chaplain (vlootpredikant): a Protestant clergyman ministering to 
the navy. The Dutch word for a Catholic chaplain is aalmoezenier. 
See army chaplain. 

neology: the holding of progressive or rationalist views. 

non-conformists: see dissenters. 

office-bearers (ambtsdragers): in the Reformed Church, this term refers 
to pastors, elders, and deacons. 

open theological studies (vrije theologische studie): the objective, which 
some pursued in the second half of the nineteenth century, of 
making the proponents’ exam open to all comers, regardless of how 
and where they prepared for it. 

Orange-Nassau, House of (Huis van Oranje-Nassau): A political dyna- 
sty central to Dutch history from the Eighty Years’ War onward. 
Philip II appointed William the Silent (1533-1584)—Prince of 
Orange (in France) and Count of Nassau (in present-day 
Germany)—as stadtholder (governor) of Holland, Zeeland, and 
Utrecht, but William later became the leader of the Dutch Revolt. 
His descendants were appointed by the States General to the same 
position of stadtholder, the highest political office in the Dutch 
Republic. In 1795 the last of these stadtholders, William V, was 
driven out of the country. His son returned in 1813 as King William 
I, and since then, the House of Orange-Nassau has been the 
country’s ruling family. 

Orangism (orangisme, oranjegezindheid, prinsgezindheid): Support for 
the House of Orange-Nassau in various periods of Dutch history, 
from the late sixteenth century onward. Orangists were often in 
ideological or military conflict with movements espousing republi- 
can values. See also Patriots. 
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parish (parochie): the lowest administrative subdivision used in the 
Catholic Church and some Protestant denominations. Most 
Reformed denominations do not use the term. The closest equiva- 
lent in the Netherlands Reformed Church is the congregation or 
local church (gemeente). 

pastoor: Catholic priest in charge of a parish. See also the Translator’s 
Preface. 

pastor (herder, predikant, dominee): the spiritual leader of a Christian 
congregation; the term is derived from pástor, the classical Latin 
word for “shepherd.” In this book, “pastor” and “minister” are used 
interchangeably for the spiritual leader of a Netherlands Reformed 
congregation. See also the Translator’s Preface. 

pastoral call or call to serve (beroep or beroeping): official invitation to 
become a congregation’s minister, made to a pastor or proponent 
by or on behalf of that congregation. Also referred to simply as a 
call or calling. (Beroep is also the usual Dutch word for “occupation” 
or “profession.”) 

pastoral care (pastoraat, herderlijke zorg, ziel[s]zorg): (1) all the respon- 
sibilities of pastors, priests, or chaplains; (2) professional activities 
that bring them into contact with individual believers. 

pastorate (predikantsplaats): the position of pastor; a position available 
for occupancy by a pastor. Some nineteenth-century Reformed con- 
gregations had just one pastorate, and others had more than one. 

Patrimony (Patrimonium): a Christian labor union, established in 
1876. 

Patriots (patriotten): a late eighteenth-century movement in the 
Netherlands that supported Enlightenment values and the French 
Revolution and opposed absolutism and Orangism. See also 
Batavian Revolution. 

patron (collator): institution or person, usually of noble birth, with the 
right to appoint pastors; in some cases, the patron chose among 
candidates presented by the church council (this variant was known 
as the right of election). See also election, right of, and patronage, 
right of. 

patronage, right of (patronaatsrecht, collatierecht, Latin jus patrona- 
tus): the right to appoint the priest or pastor for a parish or congre- 
gation; in some cases, from among candidates nominated by others. 
Similar to the concept of advowson in common law. See also appro- 
val, institution, presentation, election, eigenerfden, floreen system, 
and medestemming. 
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Pentateuch: the first five books of the Hebrew Bible, traditionally held 
to have been written by Moses. Also known as the Torah (Thora or 
Tora), especially in Jewish tradition. 

petition (adres): written request or objection presented to ecclesiasti- 
cal or temporal leaders, particularly the Reformed Synod and the 
Crown. 

pew rent (plaatsengeld): rental fee for a seat (a place in a pew or a chair) 
in a church building, for either a single service or an entire year. 

Pietism: school of Protestant religious thought, with its origins in 
seventeenth-century Germany, that emphasizes personal piety and 
moral purity; its intellectual father is Philipp Jacob Spener (1635- 
1705). 

placet, right of ~: the rule that church decisions and regulations are 
only binding if the monarch or government assents to them. 
Abolished in the Netherlands in 1848. 

political commissioners (commissarissen-politiek): representatives of 
the secular authorities who supervised meetings of synods, classes, 
and church councils in the days of the Republic. 

postil: a published collection of sermons on a series of pericopes (sec- 
tions of a religious text). 

practice sermon (voorstel): a sermon delivered by a theology student 
as a mandatory part of the proponents’ exam, or by a proponent in 
order to obtain a pastoral call. 

prayer meeting (bidstond): extra church service held in order to pray 
for a special purpose. 

preacher (predikant): one who delivers sermons or religious addresses. 
The Dutch word predikant, literally means “preacher” but is also 
one of the usual terms for the profession of Reformed minister. In 
this sense, it is generally translated as “pastor” or “minister.” In this 
book, the word “preacher” is reserved for lay preachers and for 
ministers in their special role as orators. See also the Translator’s 
Preface. 

precentor (voorlefe]zer-voorzanger): church attendant—until well into 
the nineteenth century, usually a schoolmaster—who led the con- 
gregation in song and read aloud the Ten Commandments and 
Bible passages. 

preparatory service (voorbereidingsdienst): church service preparing 
the congregation for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper by 
exhorting its members to search their souls, confess their sins, and 
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seek reconciliation with their neighbors. Usually took place one 
week before the Lord’s Supper. Sometimes limited to a preparatory 
sermon, known in Dutch as a proefpredikatie or voorbereidings- 
predikatie or voorbereidingspreek. See also confessional sermon. 

presentation, right of ~ (primaire collatie): the right of a patron to 
propose candidates for the office of pastor to the church council or 
local government. 

presiding elder (ouderling van dienst): elder who officially represents 
the church council at a particular church service. 

probation sermon (nominatiepreek): sermon delivered by an esta- 
blished minister hoping to obtain a pastoral call from another con- 
gregation, at the invitation of that congregation’s church council. 
The practice was prohibited in 1818. 

proponent: a candidate for the Reformed ministry; a theology student 
who has passed the examination administered by the church, ear- 
ning the right to preach during regular church services and hence 
to seek a pastoral call. 

proponent’s formula (proponentsformule, proponentsbelofte or -gelofte): 
solemn declaration made by theology students who have passed the 
proponents’ exam that they will be loyal to the church and its doc- 
trines and refrain from simony. See also quia or quatenus. 

Protestant Church in the Netherlands: the largest Protestant church 
in the Netherlands in terms of membership; the continuation of the 
Netherlands Reformed Church, the Reformed Churches in the 
Netherlands, and the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands, who merged in 2004. 

provincial church board (provinciaal kerkbestuur): governing body in 
the Netherlands Reformed Church under the General Regulations 
(from 1816 to 1951). Its duties included administering the propo- 
nents’ examination and appointing representatives to the synod. 
See also Church Board. 

Psalms: book of the Hebrew Bible, considered by the Reformed Church 
in the days of the Dutch Republic to be almost the only legitimate 
source of church songs; the best-known rhyming Dutch versions 
of the psalms were the translation by Petrus Datheen (1566) and 
the one published by the States General in 1773. 

public church (publieke kerk): a term for the Dutch Reformed Church 
in the days of the Dutch Republic, indicating that it was the sole 
state-recognized church and played an officially mandated role in 
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public affairs. Strictly speaking, however, the Dutch Reformed 
Church was not an established, or state, church. 

pulpit (kansel, preekstoel, predikstoel): the structure in a church from 
which sermons and readings are delivered. 

public school (openbare school): a school funded and run by the state. 

question book: book presenting a method for memorizing the 
Catechism. 

quia or quatenus: a debate, especially heated in early nineteenth-cen- 
tury Netherlands Reformed Church, about whether proponents and 
pastors should respect the Forms of Unity because (Latin: quia) or 
insofar as (Latin: quatenus) they are in accordance with God’s 
Word. 

Reformed Churches in the Netherlands (Gereformeerde Kerken in 
Nederland): Protestant denomination formed in 1892 by the union 
of adherents of the Doleantie with those of the Secession. United 
with the Netherlands Reformed Church and Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in 2004 (see Protestant Church in the Netherlands). 

Reformed: See hervormd and gereformeerd, and the Translator’s 
Preface. 

regional assembly or classical assembly (classicale vergadering): see 
classis. 

regional board or classical board (classicaal bestuur): see church board. 

regional fund for widows (weduwenbeurs): mutual life insurance fund 
for the ministers in a given ring or classis. Also funded from other 
sources, such as contributions from theology students taking the 
proponents’ exam. 

Remonstrant Brotherhood (Remonstrants[ch]e Broederschap): 
Christian denomination formed by the Arminians who were 
expelled from the Reformed Church at the Synod of Dort. 

Republic of the United Netherlands: see Dutch Republic. 

Réveil: an international revival movement in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, originating in Switzerland, made up of ministers 
and laypeople (often from the upper classes) who objected to the 
self-satisfaction and emotional poverty of both Enlightenment ideo- 
logy and traditional orthodoxy. See also Home Mission, Christian 
Friends, and ethicals. 

Reverend (dominee): in this book, “Reverend” and “Rev.” are used as 
translations of the Dutch title dominee and its abbreviation ds. Some 
Reformed denominations in English-speaking countries use 
“Pastor” rather than “Reverend” for this purpose. The Dutch word 
dominee can also be used as a common noun, in which case it is 
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generally translated as “pastor” or “minister.” See also the Trans- 
lator’s Preface. 

ring: assembly of all the Reformed ministers in a particular area. Its 
sole practical responsibility was to provide interim preaching for 
local churches with a vacancy. 

Royal Decree of 1815 (Organiek Besluit): a decree reorganizing the 
Dutch system of higher education, issued on August 2, 1815. 

sacrament: religious ritual that may only be performed by authorized 
members of the clergy. Most Protestants recognize only two sacra- 
ments, baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which they hold to be merely 
a seal and not a vehicle of God’s grace. Also known as seals, or signs, 
of the Convenant (bondszegelen, bondstekenen). 

Seceder (afgescheidene): a person involved in the Secession. 

Secession (Afscheiding): a schism in the Netherlands Reformed Church 
which began in 1834, led by Hendrik de Cock and a small number 
of other orthodox pastors. The Dutch term is sometimes used in 
English. See also Cocksians, gereformeerd, and Doleantie. 

Seven United Provinces: see Dutch Republic. 

sexton (koster): custodian of a church building, its grounds, and its 
contents. May perform additional duties. 

simony: the act of attempting to acquire a church office (especially that 
of minister) through bribery or similar means; from the name of 
Simon Magus (Acts 8:9-24). 

Earnestness and Peace (Ernst en Vrede): a “fraternal circle” for mini- 
sters (1852-1859) and a periodical of the same name (1853) esta- 
blished by members of the Christian Friends; the wellspring of 
Ethical Theology. 

Southern Netherlands (Zuidelijke Nederlanden): a term for approxi- 
mately the area now known as Belgium, before it became an inde- 
pendent state. See also Belgian Revolution. 

state professor (staatshoogle[e]raar; from 1876 onwards): professor in 
the faculty of theology who—like professors in all the other faculties, 
but unlike church professors—was appointed by the Crown. 

Statenbijbel (“States Bible”): a Dutch translation of the Old and New 
Testaments, commissioned and financed by the States General; the 
first edition was published in 1637. Also known as the Statenvertaling 
(“States Translation”). 

States General (Staten Generaal): (1) national assembly founded in 
1464, consisting of representatives of the three estates (the nobility, 
the clergy, and the bourgeoisie) in the Low Countries; (2) a body of 
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delegates representing the provinces of the Dutch Republic; (3) the 
bicameral parliament of the Kingdom of the Netherlands (see www. 
statengeneraal.nl). 

Sunday school: religious education for children, organized at least in 
part by the church, particularly for those not yet old enough to 
attend Catechism lessons or church services. 

superintendent: official (in Lutheran and other churches, but not in 
the Netherlands Reformed Church) who oversees the doctrines and 
moral conduct of ministers, the management of church assets, 
church life in congregations, and similar matters. 

supernaturalism: school of thought in eighteenth and nineteenth- 
century theology which opposed rationalism and maintained that 
Christian faith was based on supernatural revelation recorded in 
the Bible. 

supervision (opzicht): scrutiny of Reformed church trustees carried 
out by provincial boards, the Crown, and by the General Supervisory 
Board founded in 1866. 

synod: high-level church assembly (1) of bishops or (2) of ministers 
and elders (and possibly deacons) representing their congregations. 
After the synod of Dordrecht (1618-1619) no national synod was 
ever held in the Dutch Republic. Provincial synods formed the high- 
est authority until 1816, when the Reformed Church was given a 
national governing body, the General Synod (Algemeene Synode), 
which met twice a year. See also General Synodical Committee. 

synoptic gospels: the biblical books of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, so 
called because, unlike the book of John, all three largely cover the 
same material. 

synthetic method of preaching: see analytic method of preaching. 

teacher: Until the second half of the nineteenth century, the Dutch 
word lefe]raar (“teacher”) normally referred to the profession of 
Reformed pastor, rather than that of schoolmaster (schoolmeester), 
schoolteacher (onderwijzer), or professor (hoogle[ejraar). See the 
Translator’s Preface. 

Ten-Day Campaign (Tiendaags[ch]e Veldtocht): See Belgian Revo- 
lution. 

textual criticism (tekstkritiek): research aimed at reconstructing the 
original version of a biblical or other text from multiple man- 
uscripts. See also higher criticism. 

Theologisch Tijdschrift (1867): scholarly journal, organ of the Modern 
Theology movement. 
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United Kingdom of the Netherlands (Verenigd Koninkrijk der Neder- 
landen, 1815-1839): monarchy covering the territory of present-day 
Belgium and the Netherlands. It was divided as a result of the 
Belgian Revolution. See also Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

Utrecht School: see Apologetic School. 

Vervolgbundel (1866): collection of 82 hymns introduced by the 
Reformed synod, a supplement to Evangelische Gezangen; its editors 
included the pastor-poets Nicolaas Beets and Bernard ter Haar. 

visitor of the ill (krank[en]bezoeker): church assistant, partly trained 
or untrained in theology, responsible for providing pastoral care to 
the sick and dying. See comforter of the sick. 

Voetians (Voetianen): spiritual followers of Gisbertus Voetius (Gijsbert 
Voet) (1589-1676), a Puritan and a professor in Utrecht; opponents 
of the Cocceians. 

votum: confessional formula often used at the beginning of religious 
worship; in Reformed church services, frequently “Our help is in 
the name of the Lord” (Onze Hulp is in de naam des HEEREN, Psalm 
124:8). 

Waarheid in Liefde (“Truth in Love”, 1837-1872): a theological journal, 
the organ of the Groningen School. 

Walloon churches (Waalse kerken): French-speaking Reformed con- 
gregations, founded by Protestant refugees from the Southern 
Netherlands and France (Huguenots) starting in 1574, but especially 
after 1685, when the Edict of Nantes was revoked. Within the 
Netherlands Reformed Church, the Walloon churches did not fall 
under any of the provincial church boards but under their own 
Walloon Committee. 

Writ: see Holy Writ. 

Ziekentroost (“Consolation for the Sick”): book of “instruction in faith 
and the way of salvation, to die willingly,” compiled by Cornelis van 
Hille (in 1571/1579). Not officially recognized by the Reformed 
Church, but often included in the back of editions of the Bible or 
Catechism. 
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This is an alphabetical list of the English names of some institutions 
mentioned in this book, followed by their original Dutch names. 


Anti-Revolutionary Party: Anti-Revolutionaire Partij 

Assembly of Modern Theologians: Vergadering van Moderne Theo- 
logen 

Association for Higher Education on Calvinist Principles: Vereeniging 
voor Hooger Onderwijs op Gereformeerden Grondslag 

Association for the Preservation and Promotion of Liberalism: 
Vereeniging tot Handhaving en Voortplanting van het Liberale 
Beginsel 

Association of Netherlands Reformed Ministers: Nederlands[ch]e 
Hervormde Predikantenvere[e]niging 

Chamber of Rhetoric for Formal Eloquence: Rederijkerskamer voor 
Uiterlijke Welsprekendheid 

Confessional Association: Confessione[e]le Vere[e]niging: 

Deliberation: Beraad 

Dutch Association for the Abolition of Strong Drink: Nederlandsche 
Vereeniging tot Afschaffing van Sterken Drank 

Dutch Educators’ Assocation: Nederlandsch Onderwijzers Genoot- 
schap 

Dutch Protestant Union: Nederlands[ch]e Protestantenbond 

Dutch Sunday School Association: Nederlands[ch]e Zondagsschool 
Verele]niging 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in the Kingdom of the Netherlands: 
Evangelisch-Luthersche Kerk in het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden 

Evangelical-Confessional Ministers’ Association: Evangelisch- 
Confessioneele Predikantenvereeniging 

Gospel and Confession: Evangelie en Belijdenis 

Hague Society for the Defense of the Christian Religion [against Its 
Present Adversaries]: Haagsch Genootschap tot Verdediging van 
den Christelijken Godsdienst [tegen Deszelfs Hedendaagsche 
Bestrijders] 

Liberal Democratic Party: Vrijzinnig Democratische Partij 
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National Christian Teetotalers Association: Nationale Christen Geheel- 
Onthouders Vereeniging 

Netherlands Bible Society: Nederlands[ch] Bijbel Genootschap (NBG) 

Netherlands Missionary Society: Nederlandsch Zendeling Genootschap 
(NZG) 

Netherlands Reformed Ministers’ Association: Nederlands[ch]e Her- 
vormde Predikantenvere[e]niging 

Patrimony: Patrimonium 

People’s Union against Alcohol Abuse: Volksbond, Vereeniging tegen 
Drankmisbruik 

Royal Netherlands Academy of Arts and Sciences: Koninklijke 
Nederlands[ch]e Akademie van Wetenschappen (KNAW). 

Royal Netherlands Institute of Sciences, Letters, and Fine Arts: 
Koninklijk Nederlandsch Instituut van Wetenschappen, Letteren 
en Schoone Kunsten 

School Act Prohibition League: Anti-Schoolwetverbond 

School with the Bible: School met den Bijbel 

Society for the Public Good: Maatschappij tot Nut van ’t Algemeen 

Sunday Work Prohibition League: Anti-Zondagsarbeidverbond 

Teyler’s Theological Society: Teylers Godgeleerd Genootschap 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


This is an alphabetical list of abbreviations used in the notes and else- 
where in this book, followed by the full Dutch phrase and an English 
translation. 


ADS 


AR 


ASA 


ASC 


DKO 
GSA 


KNAW 


LSA 


NBG 


NGB 
NHK 


NZG 


PGS 


PKB 
USA 


Algeme[e]ne Doopsgezinde Sociëteit (General Mennonite 
Conference) 

Algemeen Reglement voor het bestuur der Hervormde 
Kerk in het Koningrijk der Nederlanden (General Reg- 
ulations of the Reformed Church in the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands) 

Amsterdamsche Studentenalmanak (Amsterdam Student 
Yearbook) 

Algemeene Synodale Comissie (General Synodical Com- 
mittee) 

Dordts[ch]e Kerkorde (Church Order of Dort) 
Groninger Studentenalmanak (Groningen Student Year- 
book) 

Koninklijke Nederlands[ch]e Akademie van Wetenschap- 
pen (Royal Netherlands Academy of Arts and Sciences) 
Leids[ch]e/Leydsche Studenten-almanak (Leiden Student 
Almanac) 

Nederlands[ch] Bijbel Genootschap (Netherlands Bible 
Society) 

Nederlands[ch]e Geloofsbelijdenis (Belgic Confession) 
Nederlands[ch]e Hervormde Kerk (Netherlands Reformed 
Church) 

Nederlands[ch] Zendeling Genootschap (Netherlands 
Missionary Society) 

Handelingen van de Algemeene [Christelijke] Synode 
der Hervormde Kerk in het Koningrijk der Nederlanden 
(Proceedings of the General [Christian] Synod of the 
Reformed Church in the Kingdom of the Netherlands) 
provinciaal kerkbestuur (provincial church board) 
Utrechtsche Studentenalmanak (Utrecht Student 
Yearbook) 
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The numbers indicate in which chapter these tables are discussed. 


Table 2. Patricians (and noblemen) who took part in the Reformed synod as ministers, 1816- 
1945 


Period New members Number who were patricians Patricians as a 
(ministers) (+noblemen) proportion of 
new members 


1816-19 24 7 (+1) 29% 
1820-29 44 14 32% 
1830-39 28 9 32% 
1840-49 37 12 33% 
1850-59 42 14 33% 
1860-69 29 8 28% 
1870-79 25 6 (+1) 24% 
1880-89 31 7 23% 
1890-99 21 5 24% 
1900-09 21 1 5% 
1910-19 1l 1 9% 
1920-29 23 4 18% 
1930-39 18 1 8% 
1940-45 13 1 


Legend: “Patrician” is defined as a person whose family is listed in Nederland’s Patriciaat (vol. 
1-80). Two ministers who belonged to the nobility are listed in parentheses: ridder W.L. Krieger 
(1816) and jonkheer W.F. Trip van Zoutlandt (1875). 

Sources: PGS 1816-1945, Nederland’s Patriciaat vol. 1-80. 


Table 3. Patricians in the theological faculties of Leiden, Utrecht, and Groningen, 1790-1965 


Year Professors Number Patricians as a proportion 
of theology who were patricians of theology professors 

1790 16 4 25% 

1815 11 4 36% 

1840 10 4 40% 

1865 10 5 50% 

1890 18 (6) 4 (2) 22% (33%) 

1915 20 (6) 3 (3) 15% (50%) 

1940 22 (6) 3 (1) 14% (17%) 

1965 37 (7) 2 (2) 5% (29%) 


Legend: “Patrician” is defined as a person whose family is listed in Nederland’s Patriciaat (vol. 
1-80). The figures in parentheses state the number of professors appointed by the Netherlands 
Reformed Church. 
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Table 4.1. Composition of the senates for four student bodies, by faculty, 1830-1900 


Year Leiden Utrecht Groningen Amsterdam 
1830 Š - ttttjjjjmmmm - 

1835 7 - ttttjjjjmmmm 

1840 ttttjjjjjjmmmmooo ttjjmoo tttjjjjjmmmm 

1845 ttjjjmoo ttjjmm ttttjjjjmmmm 

1850 ttjjjmoo ttttjjjjjjmm ttttjjjjmmmm 

1855 tjjjmmoo tttttjjjjjmo tttjjmmm 

1860 j jmmoo ttjjmmm ttjjmmmm 

1865 jm ttjjjjjjjm ttttjjjjmmmo 

1870 jj ttjjjjmm tjjjjmo 

1875 JJ tjjjm j jmmmoo 

1880 jj tjjjm jjjmo 

1885 jj tjjjm jjjjm 

1890 JJ tjjmo jmmmo 

1895 mm jjjmm ttjjm jjjmo 
1900 jm jjjjm tjjmo jjjj 


Legend: t = theology student; j = law student; m = medical student; o = other. 
Sources: LSA / USA / GSA / ASA for the years in question. 


Table 4.2. Composition of the social committees for four student bodies, by faculty, 1830-1900 
Year Leiden Utrecht Groningen Amsterdam 
1830 - = ttjjj = 

1835 - jjjm jj jmm tmm 

1840 jj jjjmm tjj 

1845 jjjmmm tjjmm 
1850 jjjjmm ttjjj 
1855 tjjjmo tttjj 
1860 tjmmmm jjjmm 
1865 ttm tttjj 
1870 jjm ttjjj 
1875 jmm tjjjm 
1880 jmmmm jjjmm 
1885 jm mmmmo tjjmm 
1890 j mm tjjmo tjjjm 
1895 j jjjmm jjmoo 
1900 jjjjm jjjjmm tjmo jjjmm 


(Legend: see previous table) 
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Table 4.3. Composition of student yearbook committees, by faculty, 1830-1900 
Year Leiden Utrecht Groningen Amsterdam 
1830 = 7 tjjl - 

1835 - tjjjl tjjj ttjm 
1840 jjjjm ttm ttjj 
1845 ttjll jjl ttjj 
1850 ttjjm tjjj tttjj 
1855 ttttj tttt tttjj 
1860 tttjm ttjmm tttjj 
1865 tttjj ttttj ttttt 
1870 tttjl 3411 tjjjl 
1875 tttjj jmmmo ttjjl 
1880 ttjjm jjjjm jmml 1 
1885 tj jml jjllo jjmml 
1890 ttjjm ttjml JIJIA 
1895 tjjjm jjoml jj 
1900 jjjjm tjjjm tjjol tjjj 


Legend: / = student in the faculty of letters; see also the legend accompanying Table 4.1. 
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Table 4.4. Participation in the Groningen student corps Vindicat atque Polit, 1830-1930 


All Groningen students Theology students 
Year Total VaP Perc. Total VaP Perc. Chi? 
1830 290 222 77% 142 82 58% 54.817 ial 
1835 297 255 86% 128 98 77% 16.010 nae 
1840 268 236 88% 78 61 78% 10.162 pa 
1845 283 259 92% 66 56 83% 4.935 x 
1850 226 215 95% 55 53 96% 0.238 
1855 248 219 88% 77 67 91% 0.181 
1860 186 165 89% 53 47 89% 0.000 
1865 200 183 92% 51 48 94% 0.603 
1870 146 116 80% 33 30 91% 3.428 
1875 188 123 65% 33 22 67% 0.027 i 
1880 256 170 66% 30 14 47% 5.936 j 
1885 377 252 67% 17 5 29% 11.255 PEE 
1890 465 286 62% 51 30 60% 0.714 
1895 499 270 54% 66 31 47% 1.561 
1900 463 227 49% 71 29 41% 2.247 
1905 472 213 45% 68 26 38% 1.524 
1910 513 217 42% 41 16 39% 0.196 
1915 523 222 43% 27 9 33% 0.968 
1920 766 249 33% 33 8 24% 1.073 
1925 955 328 34% 34 7 21% 2.959 Í 
1930 1023 271 27% 46 5 11% 6.036 * 


Legend: Theol. = number of (theology) students in Groningen; VaP = subgroup belonging to 
Vindicat atque Polit; Chi? = degree to which the participation of theology students differed from 
other students’; *** = significant at p < 0.001 (1 df); ** = significant at p < 0.01; * = significant at 
p < 0.05. 

Source: GSA 1830-1930. 


Table 5.1. Educational and professional background of professors in the faculties of letters and 
philosophy of Leiden, Utrecht, and Groningen, 1790-1890 


Year 1790 1815 1840 1865 1890 
Number of professors 14 15 18 16 32 
Number with theology degrees 3 9 9 10 8 (+3) 

Proportion 21% 60% 50% 63% 25% 
Number who had been ministers 3 6 5 5 3 (+1) 


Proportion 20% 40% 28% 31% 9% 
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Table 6.1. Doctorates in theology, absolute and in proportion to the number of proponents, 
1815-1914 


Period Doctorates Proponents Ratio 
1815-19 10 2180 (225) <0.06 (0.04) 
1820-29 41 460 (509) 0.09 (0.08) 
1830-39 50 758 (735) 0.07 (0.07) 
1840-49 33 365 0.09 
1850-59 64 496 0.13 
1860-69 65 478 0.14 
1870-79 54 386 0.14 
1880-89 34 320 0.11 
1890-99 47 578 0.08 
1900-09 56 671 0.08 
1910-14 32 213 0.15 


Legend: Doctorates = number of doctorates in theology awarded in Leiden, Utrecht, and 
Groningen and, from 1883 onward, in Amsterdam (Gemeentelijke alias Stedelijke Universiteit), 
excluding honorary doctorates; sources: Wijndelts, Catalogus, vol. I and CBS, Onderwijs, 
1930/31. Proponents = number of people who passed the examination administered by the 
Netherlands Reformed Church permitting them to seek a position as a minister; source: PGS for 
the years in question (the figures in parentheses are based on the Naamregister 1845). Ratio = 
number of doctorates in theology divided by the number of (Reformed!) proponents. 


Table 6.2. “Scholars in the manse:” Number of theological doctorates awarded to working min- 
isters, and proportion of total theological doctorates awarded, 1815-1899 


Period N Known Manse Proportion 
1815-19 10 10 1 10% 
1820-29 41 40 4 10% 
1830-39 50 45 9 20% 
1840-49 33 33 8 25% 
1850-59 64 59 2 3% 
1860-69 65 58 7 12% 
1870-79 54 52 15 29% 
1880-89 34 31 12 39% 
1890-99 47 46 17 37% 


Legend: N = Number of new doctors of theology, excluding the Free University (VU) and honor- 
ary doctorates (source: Wijndelts, Catalogus, vol. I); Known = number who are included in bio- 
graphical dictionaries (NNBW, BW, BWN, BLGNP, BWPGN), in Nederland’s Patriciaat (vol. 
1-80), in the Naamregister (1843-1881), or in NKH (1878-1947); Manse = number known to 
have received their doctorate “in the manse”; that is, one year or more after their first installation. 
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Table 6.3. Length of doctoral dissertations in theology defended at the universities of Leiden, 
Utrecht, and Groningen (and the Stedelijke Universiteit Amsterdam), 1815-1899 


Years S M L XL Avrg Lett 
1815-19 1 2 7 - 154 98 
1820-29 4 19 12 5 150 115 
1830-39 6 24 12 7 143 124 
1840-49 7 13 6 6 149 96 
1850-59 28 21 14 2 123 63 
1860-69 8 22 15 19 167 120 
1870-79 6 18 14 15 184 109 
1880-89 1 5 12 15 202 79 
1890-99 4 17 10 17 210 138 


Legend: S = number of doctoral dissertations in theology that were less than 100 printed pages in 
length; M = 100-149; L = 150-199; XL = 200+; Avrg = average length (number of pages); Lett. = 
average length of doctoral dissertations in the faculty of letters. 

Source: Wijndelts, Catalogus, I and V. 


Table 6.4. University graduates among new members of the Reformed synod, 1816-1945 


Elders Ministers Total 
Period N Mr % N Dr % % 
1816-19 4 2 50 23 2 9 15 
1820-29 10 7 70 44 2 5 17 
1830-39 9 3 33 28 1 4 11 
1840-49 10 5 50 37 5 14 21 
1850-59 26 17 65 42 10 24 40 
1860-69 22 10 45 29 6 21 31 
1870-79 15 4 27 25 7 28 28 
1880-89 20 5 25 31 9 29 27 
1890-99 16 3 19 21 1 5 11 
1900-09 17 1 6 21 1 5 5 
1910-19 17 3 18 11 3 27 21 
1920-29 11 1 9 23 5 22 18 
1930-39 19 1 5 18 2 11 8 
1940-45 9 2 22 13 4 31 27 


Legend: N = number of elders / ministers who joined the synod in the period in question; Mr / 
Dr = number who held the degree of meester (a terminal university law degree) or doctor (in 
theology or another subject); Total = proportion of meesters + doctors among ministers + elders. 
Source: PGS for the years in question 
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Table 6.5. Doctoral degrees among ministers in the six largest Reformed congregations, 1800- 
1899 


City 1800-24 1825-49 1850-74 1875-99 
Min. Dr Pre Min. Dr Pre Min. Dr Prc Min. Dr Pre 

Amsterdam 19 1 21 5 25 13 36 6 

The Hague 10 -— 9 5 8 5 14 5 
Rotterdam 12 1 9 4 20 6 26 8 
Subtotal 41 2 5% 39 14 36% 53 24 45% 76 19 25% 
Leiden 9 - 11 - 14 3 11 2 
Utrecht 10 2 11 4 15 4 16 6 
Groningen 8 - 9 3 11 4 12 3 
Subtotal 27 2 7% 31 7 23% 40 11 28% 39 11 28% 
Total 68 4 6% 70 21 30% 93 35 38% 115 30 26% 


Legend: Min. = number of Reformed ministers to enter pastorates in this city; Dr. = number who 
held doctoral degrees; Prc = number with doctoral degrees as a proportion of the number of 
ministers. Note that in 1815 Leiden still had one more pastorate than did The Hague. 

Source: NKH 1903-1914, 1949, 1950. 


Table 7.1. Recruitment of ministers from within the province in Reformed congregations with 
four or more pastorates (in 1815), 1700-1899 


1700-1749 1750-1799 1800-1849 1850-1899 
Congregat. N Int % N Int % N In % N Int % 
Alkmaar* 13 7 54 12 5 42 14 4 29 15 2 13 
Amsterdam* 67 11 16 68 6 9 40 9 23 61 11 18 
Arnhem 13 1 8 15 5 33 144 5 36 14 3 21 
Delft* 23 3 13 12 4 33 13 6 46 11 2 18 
Deventer 25 1 4 25 1 4 8 1 13 11 1 9 
Dordrecht* 27 13 48 19 6 32 23 9 39 19 5 26 
Enkhuizen* 18 9 50 1l 7 64 ll 1 9 5 0 0 
Gouda* 14 7 50 15 5 33 9 5 56 10 1 10 
Groningen 21 10 48 25 7 28 17 2 12 23 1 4 
Haarlem* 27 4 15 22 2 9 15 6 40 20 2 10 
Harlingen 10 6 60 7 6 86 4 2 14 15 1 7 
Hoorn* 18 9 50 13 3 23 18 2 Ii 18 1 6 
Kampen 12 1 8 12 1 8 11 2 18 12 0 0 
Leeuwarden 16 7 44 21 5 24 19 3 16 21 2 10 
Leiden* 28 8 29 24 12 50 20 4 20 25 7 28 
Middelburg 35 9 26 27 7 26 19 6 32 23 2 9 
Nijmegen 13 3 23 16 1 6 ll 1 9 10 0 0 
Rotterdam* 21 3 14 25 6 24 21 4 19 46 5 Jl 
Schiedam” 12 8 67 12 1 8 14 0 0 19 8 42 
The Hague* 22 9 41 20 4 20 18 7 39 22 6 27 
Utrecht 32 4 13 22 3 14 19 0 0 30 3 10 
Zutphen 14 2 14 16 6 38 17 3 18 11 1 9 
Zwolle 15 0 0 ll 0 0 13 1 8 15 1 7 
TOTAL 496 135 27 450 103 23 378 83 22 456 65 14 


Legend: N = total number of newly appointed ministers; Int = number who came from a pastor- 
ate in the same province.The congregations marked with * are located in (North and South) 
Holland. 
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Table 7.2. Average stipend for ministers in single-minister and multi-minister congregations, in 
1881 and 1900 


1881 1900 Increase 

f sd f sd f % 
Single-minister congregations 
(N=201) 
Government 612 270 615 267 3 0% 
Church trustees 527 535 644 526 117 22% 
Total 1139 386 1280 372 140 12% 
Multi-minister congregations, 
by congregation (N=97) 
Government 920 450 932 466 11 0% 
Church trustees 513 428 719 430 207 40% 
Total 1433 454 1657 359 216 16% 
Multi-minister congregations, 
by pastorate (N=322) 
Government 1177 580 1173 582 -5 0% 
Church trustees 534 401 724 422 190 36% 
Total 1711 566 1902 479 186 11% 


Legend: f = average stipend in guilders; sd= standard deviation; Increase = average increase in 
the stipend between 1881 and 1900; Government = stipend paid by the national government 
(rijkstraktement); Church trustees = stipend paid by the local church trustees (kerkelijk trakte- 
ment). The data on single-minister congregations are based on a sample of 20% of the total, 
leaving aside Zwolle, Kampen, Deventer, Sneek, and congregations with pastoralia (benefice- 
type assets). Free housing, tax exemptions, and the like are not taken into consideration. 
Sources: Naamregister 1881, NKH 1900. 


Table 7.3. University professors of theology, by size and location of their last pastorate, 1750- 
1899 


Village Provincial town University town Major city Total 
Period* Tot. Int. Tot Int. Tot. Int. Tot. Int. Tot. Int. 
1750-1815 10 5 15 5 11 10 4 2 40 22 
1816-1876 11 3 - - 4 3 8 1 23 
1877-1899 7 1 5 1 1 - 2 1 15 


Legend: Major city = number of newly appointed professors who came from a pastorate in 
Amsterdam, The Hague, or Rotterdam; University town = number who came from a pastorate in 
a university town; Provincial town = number who came from a pastorate in a “provincial town” 
(multi-minister congregations in places without a university); Int. = number who came from a 
pastorate in the same province as the university to which they were appointed. Holland is treated 
as a single province in each of the three periods. Professors Borger and Kuenen were not taken 
into consideration. Lucas Suringar, a former pastor-professor in Schengen, is counted (under 
university towns outside the province). 
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Table 7.4. Average number of years of service to the church for university professors of theol- 
ogy, by size of last pastorate, 1750-1899 


Period* Village Provincial town University town Major city Total 
1750-1815 15 14 14 9 13 
1816-1876 8 - 18 19 13 
1877-1899 7 19 14 27 14 
Church profs 19 19 23 20 20 


Legend: see the previous table. In the first two periods, Professors Borger and Kuenen have been 
counted, though they had not been ministers. 


Table 7.5. Published authors among ministers in the Reformed synod, 1816-1899 


Period New members Number with published Proportion of published 
(ministers) sermons authors 
1816-19 24 14 58% 
1820-29 42 19 45% 
1830-39 27 13 48% 
1840-49 37 13 35% 
1850-59 42 15 36% 
1860-69 30 15 50% 
1870-79 24 9 38% 
1880-89 31 10 32% 
1890-99 21 6 29% 


Sources: PGS 1816-1899; Nederlandse Bibliografie 1801-1832; Brinkman 1833-1849, 1850-1882, 
1883-1891, 1892-1900. 
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Table 8.1. Proportion of congregations with freedom of choice in pastoral appointments, by 
province, in 1861, 1881, and 1900 


Single-minister congregations Multi-minister congregations 

1861 1881 1900 1861 1881 1900 
Gelderland 0.5 0.7 0.7 0.8 0.9 0.9 
South Holland 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.7 0.9 0.9 
North Holland 0.6 0.7 0.8 0.9 1.0 1.0 
Zeeland 0.4 0.5 0.5 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Utrecht 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.8 1.0 1.0 
Friesland 0.1 1.0 1.0 0.7 1.0 1.0 
Overijssel 0.7 0.9 1.0 0.8 0.8 0.8 
Groningen 0.1 0.2 0.5 0.3 0.4 0.7 
North Brabant & Limburg 0.3 0.8 0.9 0.5 0.8 1.0 
Drenthe 0.0 0.8 0.8 0.0 1.0 1.0 
Netherlands 31.7% 61.5% 70.5% 68.3% 88.5% 91.4% 


(n=230) (n=244) (n=244) (n=104) (n=104) (n=104) 


Sources: Naamregister 1861 and 1881; NKH 1900; data on single-minister congregations are 
based on a random sample of 20% of all such congregations. 


Table 8.2. Control over pastoral calls and appointments of elders and deacons, in 1881 and 1900 


1881 1900 

Single-minister congregations 

N (sample) 244 100% 244 100% 
Church council 96 39% 81 33% 
Electoral college 80 33% 101 41% 
Unknown 68 28% 62 25% 
Multi-minister congregations 

N (all) 104 100% 104 100% 
Church council 28 27% 43 41% 
Electoral college 55 53% 53 51% 
Unknown 21 20% 8 8% 


Sources: Naamregister 1881 and NKH 1900; the data on single-minister congregations are based 
on a random sample of 20% of all such congregations. 
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Table 8.3. Share of ministers’ stipends paid by the local church, in 1881 and 1900 


Single-minister congregations Multi-minister congregations 
1881 1900 1881 1900 

% N % N % N % N 
Gelderland 53,5 32 58.5 28 31.6 19 37.3 20 
South Holland 21.5 32 33.4 33 29.7 24 40.0 24 
North Holland 46.1 31 53.4 31 27.4 13 32.4 13 
Zeeland 30.7 26 29.7 26 28.2 5 28.5 5 
Utrecht 30.9 13 46.6 13 32.3 5 44.0 5 
Friesland 57.5 35 53.1 34 0.6 8 57.8 8 
Overijssel 35.8 4 40.0 6 58.9 9 65.5 9 
Groningen 68.5 19 66.0 20 63.1 5 75.0 5 
North Brabant & Limburg 15.6 14 20.5 17 8.9 4 13.3 4 
Drenthe 72.9 9 70.2 6 35.9 4 44.2 4 
Netherlands 43.5 215 46.5 216 35.4 96 42.7 97 


Legend: % = average percentage of stipend paid by the local church; N = number of congrega- 
tions; note that the data on single-minister congregations are based on a random sample of 20% 
of all such churches; the data on multi-minister congregations do not include Zwolle, Kampen, 
Deventer, or Sneek; and all local churches with pastoralia (benefice-type assets) have been left 
aside. 

Sources: Naamregister 1881 and NKH 1900. 


Table 8.4. Proceeds from voluntary contributions, board of trustees of the local church in 
Dordrecht, 1810-1900 


Year Total Pews Coll. Pews+Coll. Share Cap. 

1810 17.100 7.350 1.957 9.307 54% 

1820 18.273 7.115 2.918 10.033 55% 

1830 20.014 7.911 2.132 10.043 50% 

1840 17.863 8.432 2.385 10.817 61% 

1850 20.963 9.903 2.299 12.202 58% 

1860 18.483 9.974 2.028 12.002 65% 

1872 18.037 8.350 1.200 9.550 53% 

1875 18.488 8.950 1.500 10.450 57% 

1880 19.902 8.900 1.900 10.800 54% 

1885 19.583 7.500 1.600 9.100 46% 

1890 15.250 5.500 1.420 6.920 45% 

1895 15.245 4.300 1.400 5.700 37% 2500 54% 
1900 15.194 3.400 1.200 4.600 30% 2200 38% 


Legend: Total = total church income; Pews = proceeds from rental of pews and other seating; 
Coll. = proceeds from collections in church and door to door; Cap. = capitation proceeds; Share 
= voluntary contributions by congregations (pew rent and collection proceeds) as a share of total 
income. 

Source: GADo, NH Gemeente, Kerkvoogdij, inv. nos. 746-806 and 1585-1613. 
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Table 8.5. Revenue of Rotterdam’s Church Trustees (in guilders) 


Year Total Pews Coll. Pews+Coll. Share 
1850 74,649 27,009 8,876 35,885 48.1% 
1860 44,897 27,540 5,887 33,427 74.5% 
1870 39,862 24,722 4,890 29,612 74.3% 
1880 51,424 32,230 5,655 37,885 73.7% 
1890 48,751 26,420 4,500 30,920 63.4% 
1900 58,651 21,081 4,000 25,081 42.8% 


Legend: Share = total voluntary contributions by members of the congregation (i.e., revenue 
from both pew rent and collections) as a percentage of total revenue. 

Source: GARo, NH Gemeente Rotterdam, Kerkmeesters, inv. no. 421, 431, 441, 451: 
Jaarrekeningen 1850, 1860, 1870, 1880; inv. no. 1167, 1176: Begroting 1891, 1900). 
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Unpublished sources 


GAAm = Gemeentearchief (alias Stadsarchief) Amsterdam: 
- Classis Amsterdam der Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk. 
— Familiearchief Boissevain. 
- Nederlandse Hervormde gemeente Amsterdam, Kerkenraad. 
- Nederlandse Hervormde gemeente Amsterdam, Kerkvoogdij. 
GAAr = Gemeentearchief Arnhem: 
- Nederlandse Hervormde gemeente Arnhem, Kerkvoogdij. 
GADe = Gemeentearchief Deventer: 
— Nederlandse Hervormde gemeente Deventer, Diaconie. 
- Nederlandse Hervormde gemeente Deventer, Kerkenraad. 
- Nederlandse Hervormde gemeente Deventer, Kerkvoogdij. 
- Ring Deventer der Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk. 
GADo = Gemeentearchief Dordrecht: 
- Nederlandse Hervormde gemeente Dordrecht, Kerkvoogdij. 
GAHa = Gemeentearchief Haarlem: 
- Nederlandse Hervormde gemeente, Kerkvoogdij. 
- Ring Haarlem der Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk. 
GARo = Gemeentearchief Rotterdam: 
- College van Kerkmeesters (alias Gecommitteerden tot de Zaken) der Nederlandse 
Hervormde gemeente te Rotterdam. 
GAsG = Gemeentearchief ’s-Gravenhage: 
- Nederlandse Hervormde gemeente ‘s-Gravenhage, Kerkvoogdij. 
GAsH = Stadsarchief ’s-Hertogenbosch: 
- Nederlandse Hervormde gemeente ’s-Hertogenbosch, Kerkvoogdij. 
GAUt = Gemeentearchief Utrecht: 
- Nederlandse Hervormde gemeente Utrecht, Kerkvoogdij. 
RAGr = Rijksarchief in Groningen: 
- Provinciaal College van Toezicht op het Beheer der Goederen en Fondsen van de 
Hervormde Gemeenten in de Provincie Groningen. 
- Classis Groningen der Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk. 
— (Nederlandse) Hervormde Gemeente Onderwierum & Menkeweer (after 1828: 
Onderdendam). 
RANH = Rijksarchief in Noord-Holland, Haarlem: 
- Provinciaal College van Toezicht op het Beheer der Goederen en Fondsen van de 
Hervormde Gemeenten in Noord-Holland. 
RAOv = Rijksarchief in Overijssel, Zwolle: 
- Provinciaal College van Toezicht op het Beheer van de Kerkelijke Goederen en 
Fondsen van de Hervormde Gemeenten in de Provincie Overijssel. 
RAUt = Rijksarchief in Utrecht: 
- Provinciaal Kollege van Toezicht op het Beheer van de Kerkelijke Goederen en 
Fondsen van de Hervormde Gemeenten in de Provincie Utrecht. 
— Familiearchief De Geer van Jutphaas. 
RAZH = Rijksarchief in Zuid-Holland, ’s-Gravenhage: 
- Classis ’s-Gravenhage der Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk. 
- Nederlandse Hervormde gemeente Nieuwe Tonge. 
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Serial publications 


AGN = Algemene Geschiedenis der Nederlanden; 2nd edition; ed. D. P. Blok et al., 15 
vols. (Haarlem, 1977-1982) 

ASA = Amsterdamsche Studenten-almanak, continued as: Almanak van het 
Amsterdamsch Studentencorps (Amsterdam, 1831 and following years). 

BLGNP = Biografisch Lexicon voor de Geschiedenis van het Nederlandse Protestantisme, 
6 vols. (Kampen, 1983-2006). 

BW = Biographisch Woordenboek der Nederlanden, ed. A. J. van der Aa et al; 21 vols. 
(Haarlem, 1852-1878). 

BWN = Biografisch Woordenboek van Nederland; ed. J. Charité et al.; 5 vols; (Amsterdam, 
1985-2001). 

BWPGN = Biographisch Woordenboek van Protestantsche Godgeleerden in Nederland, 
6 vols. (vols. 1 and 2 also entitled Het Protestantsche Vaderland) ed. J. P. de Bie & J. 
Loosjes (s-Gravenhage, 1903-1949). 

GSA = Almanak der Akademie van Groningen (Groningen, 1813-28; continued as 
Groninger Studentenalmanak). 

LSA = Studentenalmanak (Leyden, 1815-1859), continued as Leidsche Studenten 
Almanak (Leiden, 1860-1863), continued as Almanak van het Leidsche Studenten- 
corps (Leiden, 1864 and following years). 

Naamregister = Naamregister van Predikanten in het Koningrijk der Nederlanden en 
deszelfs Oost-en West-Indische bezittingen, alsmede der Hoogleraren in de Godgeleerd- 
heid der Hoogeschoolen en Athenaeen (s-Gravenhage, 1843-1881; vols. 1878-1881 
entitled: Naamregister der predikanten bij de Hervormde, Evangelisch Luthersche en 
Herstelde Luthersche, Doopsgezinde en Remonstrantsche gemeenten) 

Nederland's Patriciaat: Genealogieën van bekende geslachten; vols. 1-80 (s-Gravenhage, 
1910-1997). 

NKH = Van Alphens Nieuw Kerkelijk Handboek (s-Gravenhage, 1903 and following 
years). 

NNBW = Nieuw Nederlandsch Biographisch Woordenboek, 10 vols. (Leiden 1911-1937). 

PGS = Handelingen van de Algemeene (christelijke) synode der (Nederlandsche) Hervormde 
Kerk in het Koningrijk der Nederlanden (s-Gravenhage, 1816 and following years). 

USA = Almanak voor de studenten aan de Akademie van Utrecht (Utrecht, 1823- 
1824), continued as Utrechtsche studenten-almanak or Almanak van het Utrechtsch 
Studenten Corps (Utrecht, 1825 and following years). 

“Wie is dat” Biographische naamlijst, welke de vraag ‘wie is dat? beantwoordt met de 
mededeling omtrent levensloop, werken, enz. (Amsterdam, 1902; continued under 
various titles). 
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